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INTRODUCTION 

Early this year the publishers of these volumes inquired 
whether my father would be willing that they should re- 
produce a selection from his speeches. The idea pleased 
him, and he was gratified by Mr. Boyd's ready consent to 
undertake the task of selection and presentation. He 
accordingly placed at Mr. Boyd's disposal the scrap books 
in which had been collected the newspaper reports of his 
speeches from the beginning to the end of his long public 
life. The choice made from this vast mass of material is 
Mr. Boyd's. No restrictions or conditions of any kind 
have been imposed upon him. The principle which has 
guided his selection is explained in his prefatory note. It 
was to make the collection ' representative of the fuU sweep 
of a long and famous career.' It will, I think, be found 
that he has admirably fulfilled this promise. 

It was my father's wish that I should prefix a few words 
of introduction to the collection. The time has not yet 
come, nor in any case am I the proper person, to measure 
exactly all he did and aU he was, but these speeches will show 
something of the man, of his character, and of his achieve- 
ments. He cared little about charges of inconsistency, and 
no attempt is made here to gloss over any change of thought 
or method. But I believe with him that through all his 
years of unceasing growth and widening outlook on men and 
things there was an underlying consistency of spirit and of 
purpose which gives unity to the whole. 

He had a deep sympathy with suffering. He hated 
wrong and injustice in any form. He loved his country 
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passionately, and had a great faith in his countrymen here 
and beyond the seas. These were the great forces working 
in his heart and shaping his career. 

For many years of his life he stood in the van of the 
Radical ranks. He supplied in large measure the driving 
force of the reform movements of the time. His speech was 
always direct and clear. No man was ever left in doubt as 
to his meaning or his object. But he did not pause to supply 
all the qualifications which caution might suggest or to 
mention all the conditions of which the legislator must take 
account. It was his business, as he saw it in those days, 
to make reform inevitable. There would be no lack of 
others to apply the brakes and to prevent the progress from 
being too rapid. 

Erom first to last he was a great reformer, and a great 
ImperiaUst. The two passions were not always easy to 
reconcile amidst the exigencies of party warfare, and loyalty 
to colleagues often caused him to shoulder responsibility 
for things which, if he could have had his way, would have 
been ordered differently. He claimed and used a wide 
freedom in discussing the policy of the future, but he 
accepted full responsibility for the acts of the Grovemments 
of which he was a member, and colleagues from whom he 
differed, no less than those with whom he agreed, have 
borne testimony to his perfect loyalty and generous 
support. He recognised, moreover, that statesmanship 
is in part a question of opportunity, and he knew that 
to achieve great results he must work with and through a 
party. But party was to him only a means to an end. It 
never became the end itself. He would do much for party 
which he would never do for himself, but strong party man 
as he was counted to be, he would never sacrifice his public 
duty as he saw it for any party or personal advantage. 

Another characteristic is clearly marked in these speeches. 
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His was always a constructive brain. Pulling down had 
no attractions for him unless it was to put something 
better in the place of that which was removed. His aim was 
to raise men up, not to cast them down ; to construct and 
unite, not to destroy ; and only those who came into intimate 
contact with him knew the amount of labour which he de- 
voted to his schemes of reform before he spoke a word of 
them in public. He would advocate nothing which he had 
not satisfied himself could be done. He did not wish to 
raise hopes that would be disappointed, and he made 
sure before he moved that, if his ideas commended them- 
selves to his countrymen, they were capable of practical 
application. 

But in recalling the qualities which made him what he 
was, I place first that strong sense of duty which was his 
guiding light in every act of his life, pubUc or private. He 
taught the obligations of duty to his children, and in the 
same spirit he taught them to his constituents in West 
Birmingham, to his cotmtrymen in Great Britain, and to the 
citizens of the Empire wherever his voice could reach. I 
think next of his absolute fearlessness. What he thought 
right he did. What he held to be true he said, be the con- 
sequences to himself what they might. I call to mind his 
tenacity of purpose. In youth he chose as his motto, * Je 
tiens ferme.' No motto ever better fitted its wearer. No 
matter what the difficulties, no matter what his discourage- 
ments, once he had seen his way and chosen it, once he had 
laid his hand to the plough, he never turned back, and he 
never regretted the sacrifices that his view of duty might 
entaU upon him. He never lost faith. His courage never 
drooped, and in the darkest days he could find words of in- 
spiration and encouragement for others. These are great 
qualities. There are others that helped to make him the 
man he was. He had the great gift of imagination, without 
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which the highest statesmanship is not possible. Prom his 
youth onward he was one of those who see visions and 
dream dreams. Some of them have come true in his city, 
some have come true in our country, some have come true 
akeady in the Empire. But he never rested. To his last 
day he seemed too young to be content to leave things 
as they are. The motto of Birmingham, 'Forward,' in- 
spired his life. He was ever for moving forward, with 
reverence for the past and care to guard its great traditions, 
but ever seeking in the future something better, something 
greater, something nobler than the present. 

A few words may be added as to the preparation and 
delivery of these speeches. Some of my father's most 
successful speeches were delivered on the spur of the moment, 
without a note or with only such rough jottings as could be 
pencilled down while an opponent was speaking. But when 
time was given he thought no pains too great to secure the 
most direct and perfect presentation of his case. ' What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with aU thy might ' ; and 
again, ' If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well,' 
were maxims of conduct which he early impressed on his 
children, and no one ever practised them more faithfully 
than himself. He felt it an obligation to give his best to the 
audiences which did him the honour to come to hear him, 
and he grudged neither time nor labour necessary for the 
purpose. His voice was singularly clear and musical and 
never monotonous ; even its lowest tones carried to the 
furthest corner of any building in which he spoke. There 
seemed always to be power in reserve. He used little 
action, but that little was appropriate to what he said, and 
his Birmingham audiences learned to watch the pldy of 
feature with the close attention which its interest and 
significance repaid. In the course of the fine tribute paid 
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to his memory by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Asquith said : 

' Mr. Chamberlain was the pioneer of a new generation. 
He brought with In'Tn from the world of business and of 
municipal life a freshness of outlook, a directness of 
purpose, and a certain impatience of conventional and 
circuitous methods. He may be said with truth to have 
introduced and perfected a new style of speaking, equally 
removed from that of either of the great masters of speech 
who then had the ear of the House and the nation, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright. If he kept, as a rule, closer 
to the ground, he rarely digressed, and he never lost his 
way. He had, indeed, at his disposal aU the resources, 
natural and acquired, of an accomplished artist, not 
excluding raillery, sarcasm, and invective. But more 
perhaps — so at least it seems to me — than any orator 
of our time he gave the impression of complete and 
serene command, both of his material and of himself, 
and as has been the case with not a few great men, his 
speech, and the fashion and mode of his speech, was with 
Tn'tn the expression and revelation of character. In that 
striking personality, vivid, masterful, resolute, tenacious, 
there were no blurred or nebulous outlines, there were no 
relaxed fibres, there were no moods of doubt and hesita- 
tion, and there were no pauses of lethargy or fear.' 

To him, as to Chatham, speech was a form of action. 
He valued the triumphs of the platform and of Parliament 
only as they formed opinion and led to action. And so 
the speech was the man — simple, direct, sincere, courageous, 
prompt in decision and resolute in action. 

Austen Chamberlain, 

HlGHBUBT, Jvly 14, 1914. 



' In the course of this irUerval of nearly thirty years, to which for 
a moment I look bach, momentous changes have taken place in the 
constitution and situaiion of this kingdom — 'piMic opinion has 
altered greaUy on many of the questions which occupied it at the 
beginning of (he period — false judgments have been corrected, and 
new ideals have been formed — ffte leaders and teachers of my youth 
have most of them passed away, and we can now estimate their 
characters uninfluenced by the heat of the corntro/Bersies which they 
provoked, and can judge them impartially in the light of the results 
which they achieved. 

' When so much has altered — persons, opinions, and circum- 
stances — I should think it a poor boast to pretend that I alone had 
remained unchanged ; but in view of the confidence that you have 
now vouchsafed to me, I ask you to believe that, throiigh all tlie vicissi- 
tudes of things, I have consistently sought — it may be sometimes 
taith faltering steps and by mistaken roads — the greatness of the 
Empire and the true welfare of the' people at large,' — Glasgow 
University, Rectorial Address, November 3, 1897. 



EDITOR'S NOTE 

These volumes aim at a selection from the speeches of Mr. 
Chamberlain, representative not of any single period, but 
of the full sweep of a long and famous career. Mr. 
Chamberlain entered the House of Commons in 1876, after 
a distinguished course in municipal politics such as would 
have been enough for most men. He ceased from public 
activity in 1906. During thirty years, forty if you include 
his municipal work, he seemed to speak incessantly — ^no man 
better, more active in public speaking. Obviously not 
more than a sheaf of his speeches can here be given, 
omissions there must be which readers may resent ; but 
any economy exercised is quantitative, and no attempt has 
been made to smooth over unevennesses or to reconcile 
apparent inconsistencies. 

Mr. Chamberlain's history, the history of his life and 
actions and opinions, is conspicuously a tale of growth and 
development. He was always inquiring, learning, broaden- 
ing. That is the invaluable and heartening ' moral ' of 
his career, which it is thought that this record may 
illustrate. Yet his development involved no change of 
principle. Only the biased and superficial are likely to 
echo the parrot-cry of partisan opponents that here was 
a Radical who weakened in his faith and became a con- 
vert to Toryism. With Mr. Chamberlain, change of party 
and point of view has been no effect of revolution — 
things changed ; he grew. Of the careers of few states- 
men in this country's history can the same thing be said 
in equal degree. This may sound paradoxical, when we 
recollect that he who was lately the foremost fighter in the 
ranks of the Unionist Party, as he is stiU its inspiration, 
was once the rising formidable hope of the starkest Radicals. 
The parliamentary colleague of John Bright, the friend 
and ally of John Morley, these protagonists of the anti- 
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Imperialist tradition, became the great captain of Imperial- 
ism in this comitry and in the Dominions. The contrast, for 
what it signifies, is here not blinked. Speeches are reprinted 
which must seem to offer a contrast, striking enough, be- 
tween the years just before and after 1880 with Mr. Glad- 
stone's return to power, and those from 1886 onwards. 
Yet on a fair perusal of these speeches the inconsistency is 
superficial rather than real. Accepting the conditions of 
practical usefulness in parliamentary life, Mr. Chamberlain 
was what is called a good party man. ' It is of the essence 
of our representative institutions,' he said at Birmingham 
in 1880, 'that we should have Party Government; and 
the lines of party, if they are not defined by politics, 
would be fixed for something less honourable, and less 
definite ; they must be fixed by local prejudice or per- 
sonal preference ; and if you have lesser issues in place of 
the greater I believe that you will find that there will be 
less extended interest in the work to be done. There will be 
inferior character in the representatives.' This was his view 
even in municipal politics ; in the wider area, concurring 
with his party ia (say) two-thirds of any common policy it 
was probably Mr. Chamberlain's way loyally to shut his 
eyes and bolt the remaining third. Do not good party men 
do this, not only without grimaces, even avowing how 
excellent they find the action ? 

That, like it or not, is part and parcel of the blessing or 
curse of the party system, to some people the noblest work 
of man, but affecting others as something almost at odds 
with clear knowledge and clear purpose, ' temporary, 
accidental, a mere stop-gap — ^like a gipsy's roundabout in 
a place where one will presently build a house.' ^ Going 
his party's way, Mr. Chamberlain, from the time that he 
entered Parhament until his final rupture with the official 
Liberals, was, of course, just as responsible as any member of 
Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet for features of policy difficult and 
impossible to reconcile with that which guided him in a 
subsequent hour of perhaps greater knowledge, but at any 
» H. Q. Wella. 
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rate of greater responsibility. The Majuba policy of 1881 
and the Convention of Pretoria wiU occur to most minds ; 
and some of us remember how, when taxed with this in later 
years in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain frankly 
admitted his share of responsibility for a policy which with 
the knowledge he then possessed he believed to be right. It 
is recalled how, on his South African journey in 1902-3, Mr. 
Chamberlain was in talk with a famous colonial man of 
science, who said to him, of the Government policy of 1881, 
' In those days I 'm afraid I didn't like your African views.' 
' No,' said the Colonial Secretary, * and the worst of it is 
that you were in the right.' In this case, the change of view 
was open and confessed. He had shared what we should 
caU the anti-Imperialist conviction, had helped in his day to 
ensue an anti-Imperialist policy detestable to the British 
of the Dominions, and he did not deny it. 

Yet aU during the period referred to, it is doubtful 
whether, on questions of colonial and foreign policy, Mr. 
Chamberlain's attitude, as compared with the average 
among his colleagues, was whole-hearted. Generally speak- 
ing, his views on affairs out of England were known to 
coincide in large measure with those of another extreme 
Kadical, who was also confessedly a strong Imperialist, Sir 
Charles Dilke. There is Lord Granville's familiar descrip- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain in the 'eighties as ' almost the 
greatest Jingo in Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet.' But it is not 
so well known that, as early as 1886, when he refused the 
Admiralty and accepted the Local Government Board, 
the office which- he most wished for was that of Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. And while on general 
lines he was an adherent of Eree Trade whose speeches 
were more than once issued as pamphlets by the Cobden 
Qub, it is plain that the principle of State Socialism em- 
bodied in the municipal reforms at Birmingham, pleaded 
for in the earlier parliamentary speeches, and embodied 
again in the administrative policy of the President of the 
Board of Trade in Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, was incompatible 
with the position of an orthodox Free Trader. In 1895 Mr. 

VOL. I. h 
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Chamberlain was voting with an overt Protectionist hke Sir 
Howard Vincent in favour of restricting the importation of 
goods made in foreign prisons. That vote has seemed 
inconsonant with the cherished principles of Mr. Cobden's 
followers ; it is not nearly so inconsistent as was the tendency 
of the Unauthorised Programme. 

It is indeed in his early municipal policy, and in the later 
and wider proposals towards reform — ^municipal socialism 
in the one case, state socialism in the other — that you have 
the key to at least one-half of the principles dominating 
Mr. Chamberlain's career. Strong in him was the desire 
to improve the daily lot of the poor, and not less strong his 
readiness to use legislation for the purpose of helping and 
protecting those who cannot help or protect themselves. 
That was his main principle and incentive in entering 
municipal life, his main principle and incentive in entering 
the House of Commons. The feeling bums in his speeches, 
whether you open them at some point in the full-fledged 
hot reforming epoch of the Unauthorised Programme, or 
turn over the statistical, eminently practical addresses in 
Birmingham Town Council. It lights such early speeches 
in the Commons as those on the Gothenburg system or on 
prison reform, the latter the occasion of an unforgotten 
pretty incident in the warfare of parties, when a venerable 
Tory member who had Hstened in amaze to the new-comer 
— eloquent indeed, but unlike his reputation — crossed the 
House and shook Mr. Chamberlain by the hand. The social 
incentive even determined Mr. Chamberlain's choice of 
party.^ Since his youth the Chiurch of England has changed 
out of recognition in many important respects, and not least 
in its attitude to the social question. They are Churchmen 

* One who knew Mr. Chamberlain intimately in his early days in 
Birmingham has said that, at the outset, 'nobody was sure whether 
foreign policy would make him a Tory or home afiairs a Badical.' But 
' his first pubUo interest was educational, and he had come to a Birming- 
ham that it may be said had no education.' He who was presently to 
start classes at his own works, and to teach history, French, and arith- 
metic to other classes connected with a Unitarian Sunday-school, flung 
himself into the campaign for a national system. 'The Churchmen of 
Birmingham were hostile to that movement ; its public life and civic 
spirit were Nonconformist.' 
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now — or friendly to the Church — ^who forty years ago were 
profoundly and convincedly its foes. And if you happened 
to have been bred a Unitarian sixty — or seventy — ^years 
since, your inherited boast that Nonconformity is in your 
blood, a martyr of Nonconformity your ancestor ; more, if 
you have left school at sixteen, and, at eighteen, plunged 
iato commerce in Birmingham without opportunity to 
enlarge, in this particular, the peculiar atmosphere in which 
you were brought up, you were not likely to regard the 
Church of England steadily or whole. Teaching after his 
day's work in a Unitarian night school, Mr. Chamberlain 
in youth conceived the Church for an establishment which 
kept back the working-class young men, his pupils, and as 
a vast engine of religious bigotry and religious oppression. 
Of the two parties in the State, the Liberals seemed less 
the servant of this oppressor, and to the Liberal party 
accordingly he adhered. 

The same principle of social amelioration is present in 
such early speeches as that dehvered in 1874 at the Annual 
Meeting of Hurst Street Chapel, to give one instance, or in 
the series — extreme in any day and reckoned ferocious in 
their own day — ^in which he impressed on public opinion 
the leading features of his own social programme in 1,885. 
The harvest of his municipal reforms included the purchase 
by the Corporation of Birmingham of the gas-works which 
hitherto had lighted citizens, the purchase of the water- 
works and the sewage farm, and the immolation of the slums 
which then lay in the centre of the town. His earlier work 
in Parliament towards reform was concerned with licensing 
reform, prison reform, and with the laws ia relation to bank- 
ruptcy and the system of patents, and the hardships they 
permitted ; but more significant was Mr. Chamberlain's 
crusade, for it was no less, as President of the Board of 
Trade, on behalf of merchant seamen. If the Bill of May 
1884 was thwarted — a reverse which Mr. Chamberlain 
felt so strongly that he asked Mr. Gladstone to accept his 
resignation from the Ministry forthwith — ^the legislative 
results which have since ensued on the lines of and in 
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consequence of this measure have been of inestimable 
service to the Mercantile Marine. Of the individual 
reforms proposed in the Radical programme,^ or the dis- 
tinct, less wholesale, and more temperate Unauthorised 
Programme, some indeed may have been ' scrapped ' or 
shorn. The doctrine remains, and to its principal features 
Mr. Chamberlain is probably stiU an adherent. In much of 
it he long since could boast of unexpected converts. Con- 
servative and Liberal are names which long ago ceased to 
have any true distinctive meaning. Already, before 1895, 
Mr. Chamberlain had admitted that the Conservatives rather 
than the Liberals had been the pioneers and promoters of 
social legislation. In his electoral address, issued after the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1895, he announced that the 
Unionist leaders had ' agreed to lay aside the wild schemes 
of Constitutional change and destructive legislation ' which 
had constituted another programme, and proposed now to 
devote themselves to ' the policy of constructive social 
reform.' When we recollect that the principles of the Un- 
authorised Programme were esteemed too much for the 
Liberal Cabinet at the time they were brought forward, it 
seems a paradox indeed that great part of these principles 
should since have been embodied in legislation, under 
Conservative Prime Ministers. It is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the essential consistency underlying the apparent 
changes in Mr. Chamberlain's political creed and record. 

Social reform, then, and Imperial development and 
organisation are the principles governing the speeches in- 
cluded in this volume, as they have governed Mr. Chamber- 
lain's career. It will be seen, to repeat, that there is no 
suppression ; change or reconsideration of opinion is not 
evaded, the earlier speeches on education with their attacks 
on the Church of England are here reprinted, and so are the 
best and most effective and excessive speeches delivered in 
the extreme Radical period between 1876 and 1886. It is 

, • Published in 1885. Mr. Chamberlain contributed a preface, but dis- 
claimed further responsibility. It may be added that Mr. Chamberlain 
did not write any of the articles. 
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permissible to tiie reader to dislike the tone of these orations, 
though, compared with the achievement of later democratic 
orators, Mr. Chamberlain's vigour seems even to Tory ears 
innocuous and almost grandisonian. You have, no doubt, to 
grant the party game and system of which some of us may 
be no admirers. But whether they be adjudged right or 
wrong in their details, the schemes set forth in these, the 
most assailable of Mr. Chamberlain's public utterances, 
express the same unswerving desire to improve the con- 
dition of the mass of the people. 

Nor is the Imperial question remotely connected with the 
social one. How far Mr. Chamberlain was drawn to his 
choice of office on the accession of the Unionist Party to 
power in 1895 by his sense of the adverse influence on the 
interests of the people at home of an inadequate foreign and 
colonial policy — ^this is an interesting speculation which need 
not detain us. But a very few weeks after entering the 
Colonial Office he expressed to a deputation of business 
men how necessary he felt it in the social interest of these 
islands that the resources of backward colonies should be 
developed to their fullest extent. ' It is only in such de- 
velopments that I see any solution of the social problem 
with which we are surrounded. Plenty of employment and 
a contented people go together, and there is no way of 
securing pleni^ of employment except by creating new 
markets and developing the old ones.' 

' Two qualifications,' he claimed at the outset of his 
tenure of office at the Colonial Office, when presiding at the 
' send-off ' dinner to the new Governor of West Australia. 
' These qualifications are that, in the first place, I believe 
in the British Empire ; and, in the second place, I believe 
in the British race. I believe that the British race is the 
greatest of governing races that the world has ever seen. I 
say that not merely as an empty boast, but as proved and 
evidenced by the success which we have had in administering 
the vast dominions which are connected with these small 
islands, and I believe, therefore, that there are no limits to 
its future.' 
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The feeling implied in these words is illustrated in such 
speeches as that on the Commercial Union of the Empire, 
deUvered before the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
in June 1896, and that delivered at the Colonial Institute 
in 1897 on the True Conception of Empire. From these 
the transition is short and easy to the consideration of that 
new development of an Imperial policy which was urged 
by Mr. Chamberlaia with so much lucidity and courage 
until he could urge it no longer. That policy, that ideal, 
is summed up in his own words : ' That they who in past 
generations made a kingdom surpassed by none should now 
in altered circumstances and new conditions show them- 
selves to be worthy of the leadership of the British race, and, 
in co-operation with their kinsmen across the sea, combine 
to make an Empire which may be, which ought to be, 
greater and more united, more fruitful for good than any 
Empire in human history.' 



There is obvious difi&culty in doing justice to Mr. 
Chamberlain as a speaker by any book of selection from his 
speeches. He of all men, ' drove at practice.' His object 
was to get certaiu things done. He was no idealogue. He 
spoke ever with a practical end in view, not at large and on 
general topics as men speak who would improve an occasion, 
and whose aim is to turn out an agreeable, perhaps an 
enduring, piece of literary work. The Glasgow Rectorial 
address on Patriotism, too long unhappily for more than 
a brief quotation, was a prelection of sustained and noble 
eloquence ; but occasions like these ia Mr. Chamberlain's 
career as an orator are rare. For the most part he was 
concerned with the matter in hand, and many of his most 
effective utterances are taken up with names and incidents 
now forgotten or irrelevant. At these the appreciation of 
posterity may boggle. Nor can we hope to convey to those 
who never heard him the mesmeric value of the speaker's 
personality, its effect as of a dexterous and shinmg blade ia 
action. All that is withdrawn like the penetrating quality 
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of his clear low voice, or, amid the movement and stir of 
debate, the swift and adroit overthrow of an interrupting 
opponent. 

But if not to be thrilled as were those of us who 
actually listened to Mr. Chamberlain, on the platform or 
in Parliament, there are certain aspects of these recorded 
utterances which posterity cannot miss : the immense 
grasp and thoroughness and pains with which the subject — 
often highly technical and complex — had been mastered 
by the speaker ; the finished quality of an English, by choice 
less often eloquent than clear and well-proportioned, like 
the prose of ^ well- written dispatch, which,, contrasting it 
with the slipshod of much contemporary speaking, people 
may be interested to remember was invariably taken down 
and printed word for word as it was deUvered ; above all, 
the speaker's peculiar gift of lucidity and arrangement, his 
undisputed habit and essential quality of directness, force, 
sincerity. These things remain, and surely remains also 
the impression of one penetrated by the sense of his 
responsibility, caring very much about England, of that 
Man in Downing Street on whom every tried, remotest 
ofGlcial servant of the Empire securely reckoned ; and in 
Downing Street or out of it, speaking from his heart in 
England's interest and in their interest who live to serve 
her. 

C. W. Boyd. 

June 1914. 
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Mb. Chamberlain's speeches, chronologically arranged, fall 
naturally into certain sufficiently weU-defined departments 
or stages : the early speeches of a remarkable municipal 
career, which closed practically in 1876 with his election 
to Parliament, although the connection with Birmingham 
Town Council was not severed formally until 1880 ; the period 
of 1876-86, — days of Radicalism, of an established and ever- 
rising position in the House of Commons and in the country, 
of the Board of Trade and much useful work in reform ; 
the Home Rule controversy (which terminated Mr. 
Chamberlain's tenure of office until 1895), and his decisive 
part in it ; the Colonial Secretaryship of 1895 and after, and 
speeches on foreign and colonial subjects germane to that 
position, though, in some cases, delivered before the speaker's 
accession to office ; South Africa, in which Mr Chamberlain's 
relation to that question is illustrated — as it is believed it 
best can be — ^by excerpts from speeches delivered during his 
South African journey of 1902-3 on the conclusion of the 
war, with two speeches made in the House of Commons, 
one after President Kruger's ultimatum in October 1899, 
the other in the dark days of February 1900 ; and, finally, 
that great political movement towards the commercial and 
federal union of the British Empire which began with his 
return from South Africa, and was only arrested when in 
1906 the speaker paid the price of his devotion in incapaci- 
tating Ulness. 

I. Municipal and Early Speeches 

The first part of these selections, then, includes a 
number of speeches delivered while a member of the Town 
Council of Birmingham, or, latterly, as Mayor of that city ; 
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it closes on his election to the House and with his maiden 
speech. Mr. Chamberlain entered the Council in 1869, and 
was Mayor in 1873, being re-elected in 1874 and in 1875. 
Already he had attained much of his mature power as a 
public speaker from early training and assiduous practice 
in the Birmingham and Edgbaston Debating Society, where 
the tradition lingers that Mr. Chamberlain's youthful 
professions hovered between what was known, but im- 
perfectly understood, as Socialism, and what had not yet 
come to be called Imperialism. Beyond this, tradition 
unluckUy is silent. In default of the very earliest of his 
speeches, these earliest recorded ones, given here, are con- 
cerned mainly with education, as politicians in the 'sixties 
and 'seventies understood the term ; and are inspired by a 
vigorous hostility to the Church of England. That institu- 
tion, as is observed above in the Editor's Note, Mr. Chamber- 
lain sincerely deemed to be an engine of class prejudice and 
obstruction. 'The first time I ever saw Lord Rosebery,' 
says Sir J. M. Barrie, ' was in Edinburgh, when I was a 
student, and I flung a clod of earth at him. He was a 
peer; those were my politics.' In neither case does the 
view indicated strike one as being final. Given to-day the 
Church of his youth (so far as he was informed about her), 
Mr. Chamberlain would probably say that his attitude would 
still be equally hostile. Churchmen for their part might 
admit, in some respects at least, its relevancy and justice 
in 1870. To some minds the matter for regret is other. 
Here was a vast force, good-will, sincerity of purpose, con- 
joined with an unequalled faculty for ' getting things done.' 
And this was to be, so far, expended in the sectarian cor- 
ridors, or in the melancholy main building of an educa- 
tional system less productive of men and women trained 
in mind and body for the battle of life than of millions of 
more or less efficient clerks and scholars qualified to read 
the betting counsels of the half-penny papers. Who can 
suppose that the hopes entertained by so many excellent 
folk in 1870 have been fulfilled 1 The answer is in many 
signs of the times which bewilder and distress us. One 
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thing only is clear, how much remains to do ; and 
those concerned for their country's welfare cannot think 
that the first requirements of their common task are 
satisfied until care for a child's health and mental and physi- 
cal development is as much a matter of course as instruction ; 
until education means for lads a definite, acquired fitness 
to earn their continuous livelihood at a craft, and for girls the 
capacity to discharge the duties of wife and mother.^ Now, 
could he but have conceived of national education on a 
basis more closely answerable to our needs, there was one 
man in the public life of England in these past fifty years 
with the persenal drive and force needful to have pro- 
vided the physical and moral training due to vital ends, — 
to have organised the wholesale substitution of sane and 
employable men and women for the increasing percentage 
of the defective and the unemployable. 

A crux and test of militant nonconformity in these days 
was Mr. Forster's Education Act of 1870 with its tempering 
of the wind to * ecclesiasticism.' In the crusade against 
Mr. Forster the National Education League of Birmingham 
took a leading part, and in 1868 Mr. Chamberlain was elected 
chairman of the league, and his speech of March 7, 1870, 
in Birmingham Town Hall, sets forth its tenets. Another 
famous deliverance, in the Free Trade HaU, Manchester, two 
years later, expresses the discontent of Nonconformists with 
the result of the Act and with the Liberal leaders, — ^they 
themselves ' drifting back into darkness when they had 
thought they were emerging into the perfect day.' What- 
ever might be thought of the tone and temper of these 
speeches, there was no question of their effect, nor of the 
sincerity and ability of the speaker. These qualities 
carried him to the top of municipal affairs in the town of his 
adoption, and, even so, his nonconformity bore him on from 
municipal into Imperial politics. Elected as we have seen 
to the mayoralty in 1873, Mr. Chamberlain's re-election in 
1874 and 1875 was disputed. He fought these municipal 
battles on purely political lines — at first unwillingly, for he 

1 Lord Milner, The Nation and the Empire, p. xliii. 
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pleaded, that his opponents, the Conservatives, ' began it.' 
But, once committed to this fusion of municipal and 
Imperial politics on the regular party lines, Mr. Chamberlain 
never wavered. His majority made short work of their 
opponents, and established the Mayor as something of a 
dictator in Birmingham. On the other hand, they ad- 
ministered the affairs of the town with single and scrupu- 
lous eye for what they conceived to be the common good. 
His policy (writes one well authorised to speak) was ; 
' fight election on political grounds, but no politics when 
once in the Council.' A chief municipal supporter, the 
late Alderman Avory, afterwards Mayor, was a lifelong 
Conservative. 

Now began the pioneer work of municipal socialism. In 
January 1874 the Mayor brought forward a scheme for the 
purchase by the Corporation of the gas-works which had 
lighted the town. The step was revolutionary, and the 
decision of the Coimcil must be confirmed by the voice of 
a great meeting of the citizens. The purchase of the water- 
works followed in like manner, the quality of the water was 
improved, and its cost reduced for consumers. The town 
sewage farm, and, more, the slums lying in the centre of 
Birmingham were cleared. The complicated financial side 
of these schemes was looked at askance, but the policy 
proved sound in finance — and in other respects proved 
something more. Birmingham at this date, in Mr. 
Chamberlain's words, when looking back years after, was ' a 
town in which scarcely anything had been done either for 
the instruction or the health or the comfort or convenience of 
the population.' The gain to Birmingham of the Chamberlain 
regime, in fact, was undeniable and not denied. It is worth 
remarking that its author has placed it on record that the 
success of Birmingham is no reason for treating London as a 
civic unit. He limits the socialist enterprise of murdcipaU- 
ties to those things which the community can do better than 
the private individual. To do more is to run risks — ^risks of 
bureaucrats substituted for elected members of the Council, 
as the work of superintendence grows too heavy for volun- 
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tary workmen ; risks of extravagance, of multiplied employ- 
ment; of bidding for popularity by the offer of higher wages 
than the market affords. If a corporation does these things 
' it is entering on the downward path which has conducted 
so many American municipalities to their ruin.' 

The various speeches in which Mr. Chamberlaia brought 
in his several schemes of municipal reform have been found 
too technical and occasional for reproduction here. But 
references to the work of social reform in general are 
frequent in the extracts made under this period ; and the 
address before the Birmingham Conference of January 13, 
1875, on the sanitation of great towns illustrates Mr. 
Chamberlain's attitude in these days and the ideals which 
he carried to practical realisation. 
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I. MUNICIPAL AND EARLY SPEECHES 

EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS EQUALITY 

Town Hall, Birmingham, March 7, 1870 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — ^The resolution which I 
have been asked to move is as follows : ' That this meeting, 
while rejoicing that Her Majesty's Ministers have intro- 
duced into Parliament a BOl to provide for public education 
in England and Wales, regrets that the BOl contains clauses 
which will create unnecessary delay in the establishment of 
schools ; will leave some districts entirely without responsible 
School Boards ; will require payment of school fees from 
parents who have contributed to the rates ; wO not ensure 
compulsory attendance in districts where it is most re- 
quired ; and will give to School Boards power to pay for 
theological teaching. And this meeting believes that no 
system will deserve or receive the support of the country 
that does not make immediate provision for free, un- 
sectarian, compulsory education, supported by local rates, 
supplemented by Government grants, luider local repre- 
sentative management and Government inspection, and 
sufficient for the requirements of all children in the coimtry.' 
Now, sir, I thiok it will be obvious that this resolution does 
not commit this meeting to a position of hostility and 
opposition to Her Majesty's Government. Nor do I think 
that it is necessary for us to take such a position, for I have 
great confidence in the honesty of purpose of our present 
ministers, and I believe they will carry out the ascertained 
wishes of the great mass of the people ; and I gladly ac- 
knowledge the prompt recognition of those wishes which has 
led them to give so prominent a place in the Queen's Speech, 
and in the business of the session, to this great question of 
education — ^the greatest of all the internal reforms that we 
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have looked for from a Liberal Government in the new House 
of Commons. And, sir, I have also seen with pleasure the 
official acceptance of the great principles of compulsory and 
unsectarian education ; and I only regret that Mr. Forster, 
in face of a certain kind of opposition, has hesitated to carry 
out these principles to their logical and legitimate con- 
clusion. The opinion which I have formed of the Govern- 
ment Bin in its present condition is similar to the estimate 
which Captain Cuttle held on the qualities of his celebrated 
watch. You may remember that he said of that instru- 
ment that, ' if you put it for'ard half an hour every morning, 
and another quarter toward the afternoon, it was a watch 
as would do you credit.' And I say that if the ministry 
will consent to put this measure of education a little forward, 
it is one that will be a credit to its authors and to the in- 
telligence of the people by whom it has been amended. As 
this BiU stands at present it has been hailed with great 
satisfaction by the Conservative party. That no doubt is 
a very gratifying fact ; but at the same time it is a little 
suspicious, because unfortunately we have not been ac- 
customed to have the friendly co-operation of the Tories in 
the passage of measures which we have believed calculated 
to secure the material advancement and the intelligence 
of the great mass of the people. It seems to me, therefore, 
that their satisfaction requires a word or two of explanation. 
I have seen that the other day Mr. MeUy, the member for 
Stoke, speaking at Longton, said that this Bill contaiaed 
immense probabilities of good and great possibilities of evil ; 
and he said that the Liberals accepted it because of its 
probable good, and the Tories because of its possible evil. 
That may be a little imcharitable, and at all events I think 
another explanation is possible. I think that although this 
BUI is in direct contradiction to many of the principles which 
the Tories have set up as their guide on this matter, yet it 
is at the same time so much less liberal and so much less 
drastic than they had feared, that in their joy over what 
they had saved they forgot the losses they had sustained ; 
and they may be likened to the ship's crew whose captain 
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said of them that he had left them the happiest fellows in 
the world, for he had just flogged seventeen of them, and 
they were glad it was over, and the rest were glad because 
they had escaped. Now, whatever the explanation may be, 
I hope it will be obvious to this meeting that a BiU which has 
given intense satisfaction to the Tories requires a little 
revision and amendment at the hands of the Radical party ; 
and the nature of the amendments it requires is indicated in 
the resolution which I have the honour to move. In the 
first place, we object to a BUI which proposes, in cases where 
educational destitution has been conclusively established, 
that the denominations may supply the deficiency. Now 
this provision has been dictated by what is called tenderness 
for the existing system. I want to know what is this exist- 
ing system ? It has been tried for thirty years, and has been 
found wanting. What is there in it that we should show 
tenderness towards it ? What is there in it that we should 
give it twelve months' grace ? — a twelve months that might 
be made productive of instruction to hundreds and thou- 
sands of children. I have upon this point an opinion which 
I think will have authority with our opponents. It is the 
opinion of a late Cabinet Minister in the Conservative 
Government. Sir John Pakington says : ' Looking at it 
(the denominational system) as a national system, he had 
always regarded it as a clumsy contrivance. He had 
always thought that if the statesmen of England had devoted 
their minds to establish a system of national education, they 
certainly would never have devised such a system as the 
denominational.' Why, then, are we to give twelve months' 
delay to this clumsy contrivance which no statesman would 
ever have devised ? I have another opinion from another 
Cabinet Minister, to whose words we are accustomed to 
pay even greater reverence than to those which fall from the 
lips of Sir John Pakington — John Bright. Speaking the 
other day, in this haU, he said : ' The denominational system 
was just one of those arrangements made because something 
must necessarily be done, and it was very difficult to do it 
otherwise. But it is obvious with this system nearly all the 
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Government money goes to the Established Church, because 
the Nonconformist churches are not one body, but several 
bodies. They are not imited, and possibly never can unite 
to form a great community for educational purposes. 
Therefore, if you give a million of money from the State for 
purposes of education, the great bulk of it goes to that half 
of the population which is a powerful and united body, 
and the other half, which is, though powerful, altogether 
disunited, wiU find itseM in the position of almost getting 
nothing.' Now, why are we to perpetuate this unjust 
system ? And why are we to give twelve months' grace to 
the denominations, in order that they may run a race of 
wasteful expenditure to extend those religious animosities 
which we aU deplore ? The next objection we take to this 
BDl is of greater importance. We object to the extension 
of permissive legislation. There are provisions in the Bill 
permitting School Boards to provide for compulsory attend- 
ance, to provide under certain conditions free schools, to 
grant free tickets, and, finally, there is permission to teach 
one religion or all religions or no religion at their option or 
will. I want to know what these unfortunate local authori- 
ties have done — what crimes the Town Councils and vestries 
and select vestries have committed that Mr, Forster should 
throw this apple of discord into their midst, and make the 
annual election a scene of the bitterest feelings and the most 
violent animosities. Mr. John Stuart Mill said that it- is 
the province of the Government to lay down principles, and 
it is the duty of the Government to leave the application 
of those principles to local management ; and it does seem 
to me that this permissive legislation is rather the sign of 
a weak Government than of that strong Government we 
thought we had erected, and which we were supportiag 
with our whole power. If compulsion be right, let us take 
care that it be made uniform and secure as a right to all, 
not one law for Birmingham and another for Smethwick or 
Harbome. Don't let us have one system for the town and 
another for the country. Don't let us have England 
parcelled out like a chessboard into educational squares of 
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black and white, so that a mere change of residence may 
discharge a parent from the performance of his duties, and 
may deprive his children of their highest privileges. I 
appeal to the sense of justice and to the patriotism of this 
great meeting that, whilst using aU your exertions to secure 
the blessings of education for your own children, you should 
not forget those millions who are outside the influence and 
intelligence of these great centres of population, who carmot 
make their voices heard in assemblies like this, and whose 
children will lose aU the benefits of this reform if you do not 
take up their cause and plead for them. In agricultural 
districts the School Boards will be formed of farmers or their 
nominees. I am not going to say that farmers are worse or 
better than any other class of men ; but I do say that, un- 
fortimately and mistakenly, they believe their interests are 
opposed to the spread of education ; they think, and there 
they are right, that the spread of education will raise the 
rate of wages ; and they think, and there I do not agree 
with them, that in consequence of this their interests will 
suffer. One thing is certain, that if education became 
general, we shall no longer find Dorsetshire labourers con- 
tented — ^I will not say contented, but compelled — to work 
for 9s. a week, and a taste of meat when something happens 
to a sheep on the farm. And I venture to think when aU 
children are at school we shall no longer find little boys of 
nine years of age leading the plough from four o'clock in 
the morning till six o'clock in the evening, like that poor little 
lad of whom we read the other day, that he was found dead 
from exposure to cold and from hunger at the close of this 
terrible task. But because they believe it is their interest 
to oppose the spread of education, you will have farmers in 
the agricultural districts over which they have control 
protesting against the spread of compulsory education. I 
venture to say that the history of all permissive legislation 
is a history of failure, counterfeit, and sham. Take one 
illustration. You know there is an Act in operation called 
Denison's Act, which provides that the Poor Law Guardians 
may pay the fees of outdoor paupers. How far has that 
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been put into force ? In one of the reports of the Privy 
Council it is stated that in nine counties in England, out 
of 38,454 children who came under the operation of this Act, 
only eleven were being educated, at an expense of £2, 8s. 4d. 
a year. The very words ' permissive compulsion ' seem to 
involve a contradiction. They are calculated to bring the 
principle into contempt. If we believe that compulsory 
education is necessary, let us take care to get it set in 
operation in an efficient manner, and not in a shape which 
will provoke the largest amoxmt of opposition and do the 
least amount of good. The next objection we take to this 
Bill is one 'which comes home, I think, to every working 
man. We object to the retention of school fees, and we 
object to the permission which alone is given to School 
Boards to grant free schools. Under the system of this Bill 
every man will be taxed to pay for education — taxed through 
the rates or through the general taxation of the country ; 
and in addition he wiU be called upon to find the school 
fees, which are the price he must pay for the so-called bless- 
ing of sectarian instruction. Mr. Dixon, in the letter which 
has just been read, points out very properly that there are 
thousands and hundreds of thousands who are living upon 
the very borderland of poverty, unfortunately, and who 
cannot bear this extra expense, and these men will have 
under this system to sue to a School Board for their tickets, 
to undergo an examination in their private affairs at the 
hands of the Board, and to expose all the history of their 
struggles and all the details of their hardships, and then, if 
they are successful, they will only obtain as a charity what 
we say is their right. They wiU have to accept as a boon and 
as alms what we say is the privilege of every citizen ; and 
this way the education of the child wiU be purchased by the 
degradation of the parent, — and even the great blessing 
of education may be bought at too dear a price. This is 
not all. I say the scheme would be found to be impracti- 
cable. The Board must lay down some kind of rule. Suppose 
they decide that a man earning 30s. or more shall pay the 
school fees, then the man who is receiving, unfortunately 
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for himself, just 30s. a week, will have to find, not merely 
the fees for his own children, but the fees for the children of 
his luckier neighbour who is only earning 29s. 6d. a week. 
And this proposal has been recommended to you to secure 
your feeling of independence and your sense of parental 
responsibility. I do not think the independence of the 
working classes will ever be secured by an Act of Parliament 
which perpetuates a gross injustice and inequality ; and 
I do not think you will be very charitably disposed to those 
who are so uncommonly anxious about your independence, 
while they themselves never scruple to accept free nomina- 
tions at the endowed schools and free scholarships at the 
universities for their own children. Their arguments 
amount to this — ^that a rich man may properly accept a 
scholarship of £50 a year, of which he has never contributed 
a farthing ; but that you will be degraded by accepting a 
free education worth 30s. a year, of which you have already 
contributed a large part through the iadirect taxation 
which you pay. It seems to me that this is only another 
illustration of the readiness of some men to 

' Compound for sins they are inclined to. 
By damning those they have no mind to.' 

I have left myself very little time for the remaining objec- 
tions ; but as I am to be followed by Mr. Dale, who will 
speak with authority, I am content to leave the matter in 
his hands. Only before I sit down I want to make one 
observation. There is a provision in this Bill which will 
permit School Boards to make grants in aid of denomina- 
tional schools, providing it aid all alike. Thus in Birming- 
ham the School Boards will be able to make grants of money 
to aid the teaching of the doctrines of the Church of England, 
Boman Catholics, Unitarians, and of all other Dissenters. I 
recollect I was present some time ago at a meeting in this 
hall called to discuss the question of the Irish Church, and 
on that occasion a letter was read from the Rev. Mr. Breay, 
and he made this remark : ' As a Protestant I protest 
against this Bill. The preamble states that some of the 
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confiscated property is to be applied to the teaching of any 
religion. This is worthy of a man of infidel principles.' 
Upon that occasion the man of infidel principles was Mr. 
Gladstone. I must say that this word infidel is rather too 
often on the tip of the clerical tongue. However, I only 
quote the letter as an illustration of the feeling which pre- 
vailed at the time, and I want to ask those clergymen in 
this town who support this Bill how they justify their 
adhesion to a measure one of the leading principles of which 
they considered a short time ago as ' worthy of a man of 
infidel principles.' Mr. Forster, when he introduced his 
measure, said he had solved the religious difficulty. I fear 
he has only shirked it. If the Bill work, as he said it will, 
for the benefit of all denominations, it would be merely a 
form of that concurrent endowment which the country has 
unanimously reprobated ; and if it work, as I believe it will, 
for the benefit of the Church of England in England, and 
for the benefit of the Church of Rome in Ireland, it will be 
tantamount to a reimposition of the Church rates in the 
most objectionable manner, and in a more flagrant form than 
ever. In either case it is our duty to protest and to agitate 
against these portions of the measure. If it be carried with- 
out alteration I venture to say it wiU be the signal of a con- 
flict such as this country has rarely seen, the issue of which 
may be prolonged but cannot be doubtful, and the result of 
which will be something more important than the Act of last 
session — something not less important than the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the English Church, which will 
have used its vast influence and immense resources to per- 
petuate and extend religious bigotry and religious oppres- 
sion. Now, if you are told, as you have been told already 
too often, that our scheme — ^the alternative scheme — ^is an 
atheistic and irreligious innovation, I hope you will reply 
that no proposal can be justly open to such a charge which 
has for its sole object the material and moral advancement 
of the great bulk of the people, which wiU maintain the great 
principles of religious freedom and religious equality which 
have made this nation what it is, and seeks to lay far and 
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wide those solid foundations upon which alone a worthy 
faith can be established. 

' All must be false that thwart this one great end, 
And all of God who bless mankind or mend.' 



EDUCATION: A NONCONFORMIST PROTEST 

Manchester, January 22, 1872 

[At a Conference of Nonconformist delegates, met in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, Mr. Chamberlain moved the first resolution : ' That in 
the judgment of this meeting the time has come for the Nonconformist 
adherents of the Liberal cause to insist on a thorough and consistent appli- 
cation of the principles of religious equality in the public policy of the 
leaders of their party.'] 

If this great meeting, including, as it does, representatives 
of the Liberal strength from every comer of the kingdom, 
carry this resolution with heartiness and unanimity, one of 
two things must happen : either the Government will be 
warned in time, will retrace its steps and amend its ways, 
or the Liberal party will be broken up and reconstructed. 
Now, sir, we cannot look this possible alternative in the face 
without a grave sense of responsibility. It is not with a light 
heart that we engage in such a warfare. Nor can we con- 
template, without keen regret and pain, the severance of 
ties which have existed for generations, and the disruption 
of an alliance to which this country chiefly owes all that it 
has obtained of civil and religious liberty. If we are ani- 
mated, as our opponents sometimes charitably assert, only 
by unworthy motives of sectarian jealousy and ignoble 
spite, then history will not fail to record its condemnation of 
our action, and the deserved failure of our policy. But if we 
believe that the great principles which are the bases of our 
political and religious life, which are the sources of our 
strength, the guarantees of our national freedom and 
welfare, are imperilled by the action of our once trusted 
leaders, then, I say, not any fear of consequences, nor any 
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dread of obloquy and abuse, should prevent us from defend- 
ing the interests which are intrusted to our charge ; and the 
responsibility of the results will not rest on our heads, but 
upon those who are false to their professions and false to all 
the traditions of the party which they claim to lead and to 
represent, but which they are willing to sacriQce and betray. 
Now, sir, I see it everywhere asserted by Conservative 
members of Parliament, who, curiously enough, are the only 
hearty supporters of the Liberal Govermnent in this matter, 
that our present action is unreasonable and factious. Now, 
the charge is more weighty because it comes from gentlemen 
who, after their exertions in oppositions to the ballot and to 
army reform, must be admitted to be very good judges of 
what constitutes a really factious opposition ; but, at aU 
events, they cannot say that the Nonconformists have been 
prone to this sort of thing. They must admit it is a novel 
phase in our history. For years we have served the Liberal 
party ; we have been hewers of wood and drawers of water ; 
we have been very patient under somewhat contemptuous 
toleration very difificult to bear ; we have accepted, mean- 
while, every act of justice as a favour, and every instalment 
of rights as a singular and almost unmerited grace. Mean- 
while, too, our intercessions have always been more powerful 
for others than for ourselves. Represented as animated only 
by sectarian and selfish motives, our main achievements are 
the relief of Jews from their disabilities, and the enforce- 
ment of the claims of our Roman Catholic feUow-subjects to 
even and equal rights and justice. We have always advo- 
cated every measure of social improvement, every concession 
of popular rights, every removal of class distinctions, and 
the cause of liberty and freedom throughout the world ; and 
we have postponed our special claims to consideration when- 
ever the assertion of them appeared likely to hinder or delay 
an act of justice to our feUow-citizens, or a measure which 
would contribute to their happiness. So long as progress 
was sure, however slow it might be ; so long as the faces of 
our leaders were turned towards the goal, however hesitating 
might be their advance, however poor might be their zeal, — 
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yet we loyally sustained them, and we patiently waited 
their pleasure or their convenience for the full fruition of 
our hopes. But now, when we might fairly expect an 
accelerated speed, when we might justly demand a larger 
share of attention and relief, suddenly the Liberal party 
falters, and the Liberal leaders hesitate ; and, under the 
guidance of a man who boasts of his Puritan ancestors, 
while he is indifferent to their principles and to their cause, 
we see ourselves drifting back into the darkness when we 
thought we were emerging into the light of perfect day. 
Concessions which are made to threats of Irish disaffection, 
which are wrung from the Government by the terrors of a 
priesthood, which takes its inspiration from a foreign source, 
are curtly refused to Nonconformist loyalty. While Con- 
servative support is angled for, and clerical opposition is 
bribed into silence with a great price, we are told to take our 
support elsewhere by the leader of a Ministry that we con- 
tributed mainly to briag into power. I say, then, that these 
are the justifications of the Nonconformist rebellion. Slowly 
we might be content to move, provided that all progress was 
an advance ; gradually we might have been wiUiag to obtain 
our just rights, provided that we always neared their attain- 
ment ; but to go backward we absolutely refused, and 
Dissenters, I believe, will be induced, by no consideration of 
party loyalty or party ties, to be false to the trusts which are 
imposed upon them, to the interests and principles which 
they are to defend. Now this meeting and the conference 
which wiU open to-morrow is the answer to Mr. Gladstone's 
challenge — a challenge very likely uttered in haste, and 
perhaps more likely repented of at leisure. But we are not 
such degenerate descendants of our ancestors ; we are not 
yet so low in courage, or so poor in spirit, as to refuse the 
test of our sincerity which we have been so ungraciously 
challenged to produce. Our policy is determined for us, our 
line and our duties are marked out ; we were told that we 
were to convert the opinion of the nation to our views ; or 
rather, as I would put it, that we were to make manifest the 
existing opinions of the majority of the nation, before the 
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Liberal leaders will think it worth while to pronounce upon 
matters of the highest religious and political importance, or 
to announce any definite policy upon questions which are 
raised ia the name of equality and justice by the most earnest 
and most consistent of their adherents. We might have 
supposed in our simplicity that it was the part, the province 
of leaders to lead their armies to victory. We are dis- 
appointed to find that we have to drag our commanding 
officers into action. We might have thought that great 
principles would be naturally and necessarily applied ; we 
find that we have to teach Liberal members that practice 
is better than profession, and that, as the copy-books told 
us, ' appUcation is better than precept.' I have heard of the 
reply of a child which gives me a rather happy illustration 
of the state to which we are reduced. She was presented 
with a toy horse, but, unfortunately, one wheel of the 
machine was broken, and when she was asked how the animal 
went, she said, ' Oh, it goes very well if you push it very hard, 
and so long as you push it.' This is the condition to which 
the Liberal party is now reduced under the leadership of 
men whom we had delighted to honour — it will only move 
if we push it very hard, and it will only keep in motion so 
long as we continue our pushing. Well, now we have to 
ask ourselves what is to be the nature of the pressure which 
we are going to apply. I suppose, sir, that it is not con- 
sistent with the pacific habits of Nonconformists to make a 
demonstration upon Mr. Forster's windows, or to puU down 
any park railings, although we have been told that both 
those exhibitions have been very marvellous stimulants 
to our modem statesmanship. But we are met here to 
advocate no intemperance of word or action ; on the 
contrary, the policy of this, as of another great alliance, 
which has its centre in this town, is one of total abstinence. 
The Nonconformists must withdraw their support at elec- 
tions from Liberals until they have learned the Liberal 
alphabet, and can spell out the first words of the Liberal 
creed. Our opponents have set us an example of union and 
organisation. The parson and the publican have joined 
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hands at Plymouth, and again in the West Riding. Every- 
where the Roman Catholics and Churchmen embrace ; the 
Hon lies down with the lamb in order to secure from School 
Boards support to denominational education. The so-caUed 
National Church is fast becoming one vast political organisa- 
tion for maintaining the supremacy of a sect. The so-called 
national schools, built in part with our money, mamly sup- 
ported with the funds derived from the National piurse, are 
everyw^here used as committee rooms at elections, every- 
where centres for the support of a power which has hitherto 
been prominent in its resistance to popular reform. We 
cannot win by these means, nor with such allies ; but we 
may sink our individual differences, we may unite as one 
man to remove the last vestige of ecclesiastical supremacy. 
And in our struggle for this object, and to secure religious 
equahty, I believe that we shall have the support of the 
great masses of the people, who are always in favour of a 
policy of hberty and justice. Now, the support of the past 
few months has been not a little encouraging in this direction. 
Already there is a very marked change in the utterances 
both in the press and on the platform since it became known 
that Nonconformists were determined to maintain and to 
assert their rights. No one talks gaily now of cantering over 
the religious difficulty, that celebrated euphemism by which 
the Vice-President of the Council expressed his intention of 
overriding the claims and the consciences of the Dissenters. 
You, sir, have referred to the utterances of the Times news- 
paper, utterances as contradictory as they are clever ; but 
the latest utterances of that paper have been on our side. 
It no longer sees that our action is simply unreasonable and 
mutinous ; on the contrary, it only pleads now for patience, 
for moderation. We are not to entreat or to desist, but 
simply not to force the pace, and reduce progress to deadlock 
and confusion. Now, sir, that plaintive appeal comes rather 
late in the day. It only proves that the writer of the article 
is acquainted with a very old and classic fable. The cook 
once roosted on a perch above the horses, and so long as he 
was safe there he crowed very lustily, and he taunted his 
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companions with the inferiority of their position. But when 
the perch broke, and he tumbled under their feet, as soon 
as he had lifted himself up he addressed them gravely, and he 
said : ' For goodness' sake, gentlemen, let us be very careful 
lest we tread on one another's toes.' Now there is one great 
advantage in the position which we have taken up — ^that is 
that we are all beginning to see clearly the principles which 
are behind our agitation ; that we are beginning to get a 
clearer insight into the questions which are involved, and a 
better idea of our duties in respect to them. This payment, 
for instance, of fees to denominational schools, this griev- 
ance which has joused the country, is in itself a small matter, 
but the principle, of which it is a violation, is a great 
matter. We have been taunted by our opponents, and not 
altogether without reason, with inconsistency in straining 
at this gnat while we have been so long swallowing the camel 
of immense resources voted to sectarian piu:poses. But I 
venture to hope that this inconsistency is fast disappearing. 
At all events, the position is not altogether without pre- 
cedents, which may throw some light upon our better policy. 
I was reading the other day in that eloquent History 0/ the 
Netherlands, written by the late United States Minister, 
how Philip n., when he introduced the Spanish In- 
quisition into that country, was astonished at the outbreak 
which his proposal excited. He was aware that the institu- 
tion in a somewhat different form had existed for fifty years ; 
it had destroyed the lives of tens of thousands of persons, 
and, therefore, as his counsellors said, and as he agreed, it had 
worked very well ; and he was astonished that the people 
should object to this slight and formal addition to their 
sufferings. But when the insurrection came at last, not only 
the Spanish Inquisition, but the whole vUe fabric of bigotry 
and superstition and persecution perished with it. And so 
we say, if I may compare small things with great, this pay- 
ment of fees is the last straw which has roused us to throw 
off the whole burden ; but once roused to this position we 
shall not rest until every vestige of ecclesiastical supremacy 
has been swept away, and complete religious equality has 
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been secured for every section of the community. In claim- 
ing this, although Nonconformists, we are not claiming our 
own Nonconformist interests only. Special privileges in 
ecclesiastical matters have their counterpart in political 
monopolies and social class distinctions ; they react in- 
juriously on all progress and reform ; they cramp the 
energies of those whom they are intended to bless, and they 
make them narrow, and deprive them of popular sympathies. 
The Bishop of Manchester, whose outspoken utterances we 
admire, even when we most dififer from him, told us the 
other day that the clergy were like other men, actuated with 
similar motives and with the same feelings, and the same 
virtues. I willin gly believe it, and when, therefore, I see 
them as a body always opposed to the popular side, always 
on the side of property and privilege, I say the fault cannot 
be in the men, it must be in the system. If they resisted 
those reforms to which you alluded in your quotation from 
Earl Russell, if they were opposed to the abolition of the 
Com Laws, if they always took the side of the landowner, if 
they favoured the case of the Southern slave-owner, if they 
were opposed to reform and to the extension of the suffrage, 
while their brethren of other denominations were always 
forward in the cause of liberty and freedom at home and 
abroad, I say the difference must not be sought in the differ- 
ences of religion, or in human nature ; it must be sought, 
and wiU be found, in that peculiar institution which renders 
the clergy of our Established Church out of time and out of 
harmony with the aspirations of a free people. It is not 
their religious work that we wish to subvert, nor is it their 
spiritual life that we would destroy ; but we attack their 
political power, which has always been used against the 
interests of the majority of the nation ; and I, for my part, 
cannot believe that the people of this country will continue 
to surrender great resoiu-ces for the support of a system 
which makes great men opponents of freedom, which makes 
good men enemies of the people's rights. In striving to 
remove distinctions which have acted so injuriously, we have 
the welfare of the nation for our first object ; and, if I might 
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be permitted to quote from a poet who never wrote any 
questionable books I would remind you : 

' That they who fight for freedom undertake 
The noblest work mankind can have at stake ; 
Religion, virtue, truth, whate'er we call 
A blessing, freedom is the pledge of all.' 

Ours, then, is no mere fight between the Dissenters on 
the one hand and a rival Church upon the other ; ours is 
the cause of the nation against sectarianism, the cause of the 
people against the priests. These may enjoy yet a little 
longer whatever support a Liberal Government may give 
them ; but the hands are moving swiftly round the dial, 
and the knell of priestly domination and sectarian rule has 
already rung. Our path is mapped out before us, the con- 
summation of our hopes is within our grasp, if we will only 
lay our hands to the work, and neither shrink nor falter till 
it is well, and wisely, and thoroughly accomplished. 



CLASS LEGISLATION 
■ Sheffield, September 23, 1873 

[An address to the Sheffield Reform Association, and practically the first 
definite appearance of Mr. Chamberlain as Nonconformist turned to 
politician. While ostensibly he attacks ' the Tories,' it is noticeable that 
the manufacturers came in for the worst of his indictment. To Tories his 
doctrine may have been less offensive than to Liberal free-traders like 
Mr. Bright, whose colleague he was to be in the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Birmingham. Lord Shaftesbury was indeed nearer akin to 
Mr. Chamberlain than was Mr. Bright at that moment.] 

When I received the invitation of the committee of the 
Sheffield Reform Association to address you to-night, it was 
my intention in accepting that invitation to confine myself 
exclusively to certain phases of class legislation, by which 
capital has from time to time sought to restrain the freedom 
of labour, and by which the working classes in this country 
allege, and I think justly, that they have been grievously 
injured. But a few days afterwards, I came across an 
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extract from the Times copied from one of your local journals, 
by which I found that my visit to Sheffield had already been 
made the subject of comment, and that I was very good- 
humouredly challenged by the editor of the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph to take for my subject certain other instances of 
what he was pleased to term class legislation, by which he 
thinks the middle class have shown their magnanimity, their 
self-denial, and their generosity ; while the working class 
have made for this exercise of virtue only an ungrateful 
return. I do not like to refuse any challenge, especially one 
which is urged in courteous language, as in the present case ; 
and if the meeting will bear with me I should like to turn 
aside for a few minutes to consider the problem which has 
been placed before me for solution by your local editor. 
Let us see what he says. He says that for thirty years the 
middle class have had exclusive control of the legislation of 
this country. That is a tolerable admission to begin with. I 
do not hesitate to say that I am a sufficient Radical to believe 
that that in itself constitutes an exceedingly great grievance, 
of which the working class have to complain. The editor of 
the Telegraph admits that for thirty years the middle class 
have ruled the Legislature which has made the laws ; but 
he says that such has been their self-denial, such has been 
their disinterestedness, that they occupied the whole of this 
period in relieving the working class of an excessive burden 
of taxation, putting it upon their own shoulders ; and in the 
meantime the working classes, although not directly repre- 
sented in Parliament, have nevertheless contrived some kind 
of legislation of their own, which has had such extraordinary 
results that it has enormously increased the price of building 
and doubled the cost of coal. In this way, he says — or leads 
us to infer — ^the working classes have made a very poor return 
for the self-sacrifice which has been exhibited by the class 
to which I have the honour to belong. On the whole, then, 
it appears from this statement of the Telegraph that the 
editor thinks that class legislation is a very good thing when 
the rich are legislating for the poor, but that it is a very bad 
thing when the poor begin to govern themselves. 
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When I first saw that statement I confess that I was 
astonished and gratified beyond measure. I belong to the 
middle class, and I am proud of the ability, the shrewdness, 
the industry, the providence, and the thrift by which they 
are distinguished, and which has in so considerable a degree 
contributed to the prosperity and the stabiUty of the 
empire. I confess, however, that I did not know that to 
these virtues we added that of this generous self-sacrificing 
spirit, this entire ignoring of our own interests which the 
Sheffield editor attributes to us. On one occasion, Sydney 
Smith, preaching to his congregation, told them that 
Englishmen were ' distinguished by the love of their species,' 
and when he found that the collection was very trifling he 
said he had made a mistake; he meant to say that they 
were ' distinguished by the love of their specie.' I confess 
that I thought this description would have perhaps better 
described the class to which I belong. I am not ashamed 
to say that I think the British tradesman weU understands 
how to take care of No. 1, that he knows that charity begins 
at home, and preaching that principle is careful to practise 
it. This view of the case was entirely contradicted by the 
article to which I have referred, and for some days I walked 
several inches higher. But, on further consideration, the 
flattering dream conjured up by the enthusiasm of the local 
editor vanished ; and at the touch of criticism I discovered 
that we were but ordinary mortals after all. Because I 
began to discover that although it was perfectly true that 
the middle class has relieved the working class of a great 
load o£ taxation, yet they have not altogether forgotten 
themselves in the process. The sacrifice which they have 
made has been very profitable for their own interests. But 
above and beyond aU I had to ask myself, if the middle class 
took these taxes off, who put them on ? Ought they ever to 
have been imposed ? Because no one pretends, even at the 
present time — ^after this remission has taken place — that the 
working class pay less than their fair share of the taxation 
of the country. Liberal statisticians, on the contrary, are 
united in maintaining that the incidence of taxation presses 
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unfairly upon the poorer clasees of the community. Even 
Mr. Dudley Baxter, who is a great Conservative authority, 
has written that the pressure of taxation upon the working 
classes is too great in proportion to that upon the trading 
class, and the class which is above that. So you see that 
this liberality consists only in this — ^that in the course of 
thirty years the middle class have partially remedied the 
injustice which was the creation of the previous century of 
misrule. That does not say very much for class legislation ; 
if the working classes had been represented, as they ought 
to have been, in Parliament, that possible injustice would 
never have existed ; or if it had been created, then they 
would have known how to reform it in less than thirty years. 
The fact is, that this argument of your editor is only the old 
Tory cry which has been furbished up for this occasion. It 
is the argument which is always brought forward to oppose 
claims for the redress of grievances, to oppose demands for 
reform and improvements in legislation. It is the argument 
that because the instalment of a debt has been paid, there- 
fore the creditors shall not demand the remainder. It was 
the argument used for a long time to keep Catholics and Jews 
from their rights, and the same argument is advanced now 
when the Nonconformists claim equality and justice. In 
our case these gentlemen say to us, ' What would you have ? 
Your position is much better than it was. Our ancestors 
persecuted yours ; they put them to death ; they im- 
prisoned, they tortured them ; they fined them and sub- 
jected them to every conceivable disability and wrong. We 
no longer desire to continue this system — or what perhaps is 
the same thing, we no longer have the power. Is not yours 
a base ingratitude which is not satisfied with the concessions 
which we have made ; but which takes advantage of these 
to demand perfect justice and complete equality ? ' It seems 
to me that the answer to this — as in the case of the working 
classes — ^is that there is no folly greater than that which 
struggles for the remnant of an injustice, the greater part of 
which has long been given up ; no folly greater than that 
which maintains laws simply for the purpose of irritation 
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and annoyance long after they have ceased to have any real 
power. As to the other matter to which your editor directs 
my attention, it does not seem to me to be worth any 
lengthened debate. Certainly, it shows great hardihood in a 
man who lives in the middle of a coal district to tell you — 
who must be aware of the circumstances — ^that the enormous 
increase in the price of coal is due to the rise in the rate of 
wages. When I know, as I do know, that collieries, which 
were for a long time unprofitable, are now paying 50 and 
100, and even 150 per cent, dividend to their shareholders, I 
think I can form a shrewd guess who are those who are 
benefited by these advantages. I think I know whose 
pockets are the fuller for the rise. When Mr. Artemus Ward 
was lecturing in the United States, he said he was obliged 
to charge two dollars for stall seats because oats had gone 
up fifty cents per bushel. It seems to me that the coal- 
owners are taking a leaf from the American lecturer ; and 
they have actually persuaded an innocent Sheffield editor 
that the coalmasters have been obliged to double the price 
of coal because they have added a few shillings a week to 
the wages of their workpeople. 

Before I leave this subject there is one illustration of 
class legislation I would not willingly forget. There is one 
class in this country who have never had any voice, either 
directly or indirectly, in the work of government. They 
have been wholly dependent upon the beneficent legislation 
of the class above him ; and this class, mark you, has never 
suffered from the baneful residts which your editor appears 
to consider must follow the establishment of unions. They 
have never known what it is to combine until very recently ; 
and what has been the result ? Why, this, that the agri- 
cultural labourers in this country are the worst paid, the 
worst fed, the worst clothed, and the worst housed peasantry 
in the civilised world. It is not I who say this alone. It 
is stated upon the evidence of Royal Commissioners ; upon 
the testimony of clergymen, ministers of religion, and of 
travellers of undoubted impartiality and intelligence. And 
what have the upper classes done for these men ? How have 
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they benefited by that remission of taxation to which your 
editor refers ? How has their condition been improved by 
resting entirely upon the legislation of another class ? I 
thank God that at last they have been driven by terrible 
wrong to combine in their own defence. They have done 
more in one twelvemonth by organisation for themselves 
than all other classes in the country have done for them in 
thirty years of previous legislation. I don't think it is very 
wise, then, to raise this question of the gratitude which is 
due from the labourers for the legislation of those above 
them. If that account is going to be settled I think there 
are some heavy arrears, and the balance won't be altogether 
on one side. The fact is, all class legislation is bad. You 
cannot trust one class, however well-intentioned, with the 
sole control of the interests of another. The Legislature may 
mean for the best, but if it looks at every question from the 
standpoint of a single class, its decision must be more or less 
one-sided. And herein lies, as I believe, the great distinc- 
tion between Toryism and Liberalism. I wish I could say 
between Tories and Liberals ; but unfortunately there are 
some Liberals who are Liberals only in name — who use their 
Liberalism to cover a multitude of sins — and therefore I 
always distinguish between the principles of Liberalism, 
which are immutable and impregnable, and the professors of 
Liberalism who frequently leave their Liberalism behind 
them when called upon to practise what they preach. The 
cardinal principle of Liberalism is this — that the people shall 
be assisted to govern themselves ; and the principle which 
underlies Toryism is the principle of patronage — the principle 
that the poor can best be governed by those who style them- 
selves their betters. Well, now, it seems to me that this 
Conservative fallacy has distinguished the recent legislation 
by which the interests of the working class have been 
affected. I would be willing to assume that in all this 
legislation there has been a desire to act fairly as between 
party and party ; but one of the parties certainly has never 
been constilted ; and the consequence is, as I believe, that 
there has been a failure of justice. I have considered the 
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claims which are put forward at the present time by the 
representatives of labour, and I am here to maintain that if I 
understand them aright, they are moderate in their char- 
acter, are just in principle, and that they cannot any longer 
with safety be resisted or delayed. There are two objects, 
as it seems to me, which underlie all this legislation. One 
of these objects is concealed — ^the other haK is frankly 
avowed and perfectly legitimate. The first object is to 
repress trade unions ; to put a stop to combinations ; to 
leave labour without organisation in the struggle which it 
must occasionally be called upon to maintain against capital. 
The other object, on the contrary, is to protect persons 
and property from violence, and to provide for individual 
freedom and liberty. I feel that the second of these objects 
— ^which is legitimate — can never be efficiently and perfectly 
secured until the other is entirely abandoned. Just so long 
as masters refuse to admit that their men have just as great 
a right to combine for their own object as the masters have 
to combine in order to arrange the terms upon which they 
shall sell their products, just so long as masters refuse to 
allow their workpeople a fair voice in the settlement of the 
terms upon which they give their labour ; so long they may 
expect to hear of strikes, and so long will there be no hope 
of a happy solution of the difficulties which trouble the 
relations between labour and capital. One thing is quite 
certain, whatever employers may think upon this subject, 
trade unionism is inevitable. You may just as well expect 
in the present day to repress combinations as Mrs. Partington 
could hope to sweep out the Atlantic with a mop. Working 
men, in the nineteenth century, are not going to be jockeyed 
out of the advantages which the right of combination has 
secured to them, by any indirect legislation whatever ; and 
it is perfectly futile and absurd to keep laws upon the statute 
book which have this as one of their objects, however skil- 
fully concealed. I go farther. I do not object to this kind 
of legislation merely because it is futile. I think, even if it 
were possible to repress trade unionism, it would not be 
desirable. I am here to maintain that trade unions have 
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their good side, even if they have their bad side. I believe 
that they can be shown to have done very much to repress 
the frequency of strikes ; to make strikes when they do occur 
less violent as well as disastrous ; and to increase the in- 
dependence and providence, and improve the general char- 
acter of the working class. No doubt they have done more. 
They have raised the rate of wages, and that, of course, is 
their primary claim upon the support of the working class. 
But when I consider the enormous strides which have been 
made by commerce during the last fifty years ; when I know 
that the profits of trade never were so great as they are at 
the present time ; when I know that enormous fortunes 
never were so easily or so quickly accumulated, I say it is 
just and right that the poorer class should also share in this 
general prosperity. But then it is said that the effect of 
these unions has been to drive trade out of the country. 
That is said ; but it has never been proved. And when I 
look at the undoubted evidence of our Government statistics, 
showing how there is a continuing and enormous increase in 
the exports of this country, I say that such apprehension is 
altogether uncalled for. I say that, on the contrary, it is 
perfectly capable of proof that the rate of progress in this 
country is maintained. It is quite true that here and there 
one trade is temporarily, or it may be permanently, injured, 
but another trade takes its place ; and the general progress 
is continual and perpetual. A further objection, and which 
I think deserves more serious consideration, is that the 
general effect of the rules of some of these unions is to restrict 
trade iinnecessarily, and to interfere with its freedom. 
That is worth some little consideration ; because to that 
notion is due the prejudice which so largely prevails amongst 
the governing classes against these combinations. Just let 
us take one or two illustrations of the kind of rules to which 
I am making reference. There is a rule amongst the masons 
that they won't fix a stone which has been dressed at the 
quarry or from the job. Of course, the result of that is 
that the cost is largely increased, and the price of building is 
increased ; and I must say frankly that it is very difficult to 
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see what class in the community can possibly benefit by 
such a rule. It seems, however, to be more a question be- 
tween different classes of workpeople than between em- 
ployers and their workpeople. Again, in many unions there 
are rules against ' chasing,' or overwork, which appear at 
first sight tmnecessarily restrictive and injudicious. It is 
said that bricklayers are forbidden to touch bricks with both 
hands, and that labourers may not carry more than a 
stipulated number in their hods. I do not pronounce a 
positive opinion upon cases of this kind, which I am unable 
perfectly to comprehend ; but I say that possibly the occur- 
rence of them gives rise to a great deal of natural prejudice. 
There is one thing, however, which middle-class criticism 
invariably forgets, and that is whether these regulations are 
right or wrong ; at all events they have a precedent for them, 
which has been set by the middle classes themselves. We 
have no right, at any rate, to complain of working men 
adopting rules which may be unwise, and which in their 
ignorance of political economy they are very likely to think 
politic, when we find the learned professions, who ought to 
know better, adopting precisely similar regulations. Take 
an illustration. One of the rules complained of is a rule 
which obtains in almost every trade society, and which 
regulates the minimum rate of wages ; and it is said that this 
places aU men upon a dead level, that it puts the able and 
intelligent workman on precisely the same footing as the 
idle and inefficient man. But the architects do exactly 
the same thing. Any architect who should presume to take 
less than five per cent, commission for his job would be 
scouted at once by the whole of the profession. A man 
may be able to build a cathedral, and he gets five per cent, 
for his skill and his talent. A man may be unable to plan 
anything more distinguished than a bam, and yet he dare 
not ask any less than five per cent, for his skill in the matter. 
And any physician who should presume to do the work of 
an apothecary by dispensing his own medicines would never 
again be met in consultation with any member of that 
learned body. What is that but the rule which forbids 
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masons to do bricklayers' work, and bricklayers to do 
masons' work ? We come to other professions — ^the pro- 
fession of the law, for example. If I employ a counsel to 
defend me, and I want to see him to explain the circum- 
stances to him, I am not allowed to do so without the inter- 
vention of an attorney, whether I want the man or not. 
However much he may be in my way, he must be employed 
and must be paid, or else I cannot see counsel. What is that 
but the rule that requires that the bricklayer or the mason 
shall invariably be attended by his labourer whether he 
requires his services or no 1 I may take as the last illustra- 
tion that if I select a counsel and take him out of the court 
in which he usually pleads, I have to pay for his services a 
special fee — ^a fee so heavy as to be almost prohibitory — 
before I am allowed to select the man of my choice. Again, 
I say what is this but the principle expressed in a different 
form which regulates the proceedings of the Manchester 
bricklayers when they refuse to lay bricks which are made 
in another district ? And therefore, in judging these rules, 
let us start with the maxim, ' What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.' Don't let us condemn the societies 
unless we are prepared to condemn the proceedings of those 
learned professions, and don't let us make the mistake of 
denying the right of the societies to make these or any other 
conditions they please. The question is not as to their 
right, which is undoubted, to make any terms they please 
for the settlement of their services, but as to the policy of 
these measures. We shall do no good by sweeping abuse of 
the societies and of combinations in general ; we shall only 
settle these difficulties by friendly conferences and dis- 
cussions. Therefore, my argument to employers is this : 
In the first place I say to them, ' Trade unions are not the 
" bogey " which your fearful fancy paints them. They 
have, as I have said, their good side of the question as well 
as their bad ; but whatever they are, you have got to make 
the best of them. Remember it is paltry to try and stab 
in the dark institutions which you dare not openly oppose ; 
accept the position ; examine into the grievances which 
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may be urged by your workmen ; remove all just foundation 
of complaint by them ; and then, when you have done that, 
you will have established your claim to be heard in your 
turn, if you complain that any of these regulations are 
vexatious and unjust.' Unfortunately, however, there are 
many employers who refuse to consider the complaints 
which are founded upon justice, because they pretend that 
the men in some other matters are unjust and unreasonable. 
But it seems to me that this is as inconsistent as the conduct 
of the Welsh jury who convicted a man of horse stealing 
after he was proved to be innocent, because they said they 
strongly suspected him of being a poacher. For my part, I 
confess that the growing discontent and irritation of a large 
portion of the population, embracing, as the wage-earning 
class do, twenty-two millions of souls in this country, is no 
trifling matter, and when I know that their irritation is 
founded upon laws which can clearly be shown to be 
unjust and unfair, then I say I am lost in amazement 
at the stupidity of those who resist every attempt at 
amendment. 

If I am not occupying your time too long, I should like, 
having said that I believe the claims of the men are just, to 
add what it is I believe they demand. At the present, I 
understand their demands are confined to three points. 
They claim, in the first place, that the laws of conspiracy 
shall be recast — and the curious thing is that there is nobody 
to defend this law, although nobody does anything to amend 
it. When it was under discussion the other day in the House 
of Commons hardly anybody had a word to say for it. It 
was admitted that under its provisions there had been on 
several occasions miscarriage of justice. In the case of the 
gas stokers, the law officers of the Crown admitted that the 
men had been unjustly convicted, and they showed their 
impression of what was due to legal innocence by recom- 
mendii^ the Crown to reduce the sentence so far as to alter 
it to four, months' imprisonment instead of twelve. Had 
the men been guilty tibey would have had twelve months, but 
as they were innocent the Crown was merciful enough only to 
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inflict four. But the fact is that this Act invites misappre- 
hension and wrong of aU kinds. Wherever two or more 
persons combine to commit an offence, the combination is 
in itself a crime punishable with two years' imprisonment. 
The ofEence may be as trifling and as trumpery as you please. 
It may be such an offence that no juryman would convict 
for it ; but acting in concert to do it constitutes a most 
serious crime. I saw the other day that an innocent couple 
in London were brought up at one of the poUce courts, 
charged with skipping in the parks in contravention of the 
ingenious rules of Mr. Ayrton. I am not a lawyer, but it 
seems to me that if these two persons had been indicted for 
a conspiracy they would have been amenable to severe 
punishment ; they might actually have subjected them- 
selves to a penalty of two years' imprisonment with hard 
labour for this exceedingly childish and innocent offence. 
Of course, it is quite evident that there may be cases in which 
combination is an aggravation of the original offence. But 
it is urged that these cases should be made the subject of 
special legislation, and that the law should not confound 
offences of a very different character ; and, contrary to the 
spirit of our English jurisprudence, punish the innocent in 
order that the guilty might not escape. It is said, I believe, 
that there are very few cases of injustice which occur under 
this Act. I am told that Mr. Bruce — ^when he was Mr. 
Bruce — ^the present Lord Aberdare — said that he could not 
conceive how such an agitation could have arisen from so 
slight a cause. I contend, however, that the working men 
are perfectly justified in claiming that this sword shall no 
longer be suspended over their heads ; and if it be main- 
tained that it only very seldom falls, then I say that is the 
more reason for giving up an instrument which is so seldom 
called into requisition. The next subject of complaint is 
a curious illustration of class legislation. The Criminal Law 
Amendment BiU was passed in order to satisfy the demands 
of the working classes ; yet so little did the Legislature, as 
at present constituted, enter into the spirit of the complaints 
which are made that actually the Amendment Act has given 
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rise to more complaints and irritation than the original Acts. 
In the first place, this is an Act which is directed entirely 
against the workiag classes. It contaias a long and compre- 
hensive clause which defines almost every conceivable offence 
which working men can possibly commit in combination, but 
it has not one word to say for the equally serious offences 
which the evidence of the Truck Commission and other 
testimony shows is not infrequent in the case of employers. 
I should say the obvious object of this law was to legalise 
trade combinations, and yet so curiously has it been worded 
that it has actually been used on more than one occasion to 
prevent the attainment of the results for which alone com- 
bination is sought. The combination of working people is 
always intended to secure a rise in wages, and it is sought to 
achieve that object by bringing influence to bear upon men 
to prevent them from receiving and taking less than the 
stipulated rates. But in the case of this Act coercion is so 
vaguely defined that it includes, and has been held to in- 
clude, persuasion, which is perfectly legitimate. Of course, 
it is very diflScult to draw the line between persuasion and 
coercion. I don't know whether you recollect Mr. Sam 
Weller's definition of persuasion. When his father com- 
plained that the red-nosed man (the Rev. Mr. Stiggins) 
continually intruded into his premises, Sam Weller recom- 
mended him ' to pison his rum and water ' ; but when his 
father objected that that was rather an extreme course to 
take, his son said, ' Well, you might drop him into the water- 
butt and put the lid upon him, and then if you find that he 
is insensible to kindness, you can try the other persuasion.' 
That is, perhaps, a rather strong definition of the term * to 
persuade,' but I venture to say that it is not more monstrous 
than the definition which has obtained in many of our courts 
of the term to coerce. Two offences are stated in the clause 
to which I have been referring. One of them is violence to 
the person or property, an offence which I suppose we all 
admit deserves sufficient punishment ; but the other offence, 
which subjects the person who commits it to precisely the 
same penalty, that of three months' imprisonment with 
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hard labour, is watching a house where a person resides, with 
a view to coerce htm. I want to know how anybody can 
teU when I watch a house what my views are in so doing. 
The old maxim was that ' a cat might look at a king,' but 
now it appears that a working man cannot look at a house 
without subjecting himself to three months' imprisonment. 
You know that is not a fanciful idea at aU, because on more 
than one occasion men have actually been sent to gaol for 
the offence which is called ' picketing,' that is to say, for 
watching a manufactory or place of business, where no 
attempt at intimidation or coercion has been proved, or even 
alleged, and on another occasion a man was committed to 
hard labour for two months because he had delivered a 
handbill containing the particulars of a strike. I believe — 
I can be corrected if I am wrong — ^that there is no desire on 
the part of the working class to lessen the legitimate securities 
against violence and undue intimidation ; but they do 
claim — and I say they claim rightly — that these offences 
shall be fairly and fully defined, and that there should not 
be substituted for this plain definition a vague enumeration 
of acts and intentions which must lead to misapprehension, 
and which renders it impossible for an honest man to say 
when he is legally right and when he is technically wrong. 
The last cause of complaint of which I shall speak to-night 
is the Masters and Servants Act of 1867. That is a very 
extraordinary Act. It provides that in any breach of con- 
tract between an employer and a workman, upon its hearing 
before a court consisting of two justices or a magistrate, the 
court may decide either to order the fulfilment of the con- 
tract or to give damages for the breach, or to impose a fine 
not exceeding £20, with a penalty of imprisonment in default, 
or in an aggravated case to send the offender to gaol for three 
months, with or without hard labour. I venture to say that 
is a most extraordinary and anomalous power to give such a 
tribunal. Most of these cases are tried before the unpaid 
magistracy. I do full credit to their integrity and their 
general ability ; but at the same time it is hardly possible 
that they should separate themselves from the sympathies 
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and prejudices in favour of the class to which they belong, 
especially when, as is the fact, they are very frequently in- 
directly interested in the matters which come before them 
for decision. And while these men have the power to say, 
when a man is brought before them, whether he shall stand 
in the dock on his trial for a criminal offence, or whether he 
shall only be a party in a civil action — ^while, I say, they have 
this power it is hardly likely working men should be satisfied. 
Suppose for a moment that the case were reversed. This 
Act does nothing at all for cases of breach of contract be- 
tween masters and domestic servants. Suppose we have 
legislation for that purpose ; and suppose we provide that 
all cases of the kind shall be tried before a bench of footmen, 
with power to these gentlemen in all cases where they think 
that unnecessary harshness has been used to send the 
offender to gaol for three months. How long do you tHiok 
class legislation of that kind would last against the storm 
which would be raised after one or two noblemen and gentle- 
men had been sent to gaol ? Bear ia mind, too, that this 
matter is not a small affair. The very Acts of which I 
have been speaking affect the interests of thousands — ^nay, 
they concern thousands and tens of thousands. In a single 
year there were 17,000 cases under the Masters and Servants 
Act ; 742 persons were summarily sent to gaol, and I sup- 
pose that hundreds of others must have gone to prison 
through inability to pay the fine. But it is said that the 
Act is precisely the same both for masters and servants. I 
can only say the application of the Act is very different, 
because I have never yet heard of a case in which an em- 
ployer has been sent to gaol, although my faith in humanity 
is not strong enough to make me believe that there are no 
cases in which employers have been guilty of aggravated 
breach of contract. Then it ia said that the difference lies 
only in the ability of employers to pay the fines which are 
inflicted. It is said that the law cannot recognise pecuniary 
distinction between classes. I say the law need not exagger- 
ate the existing evils of poverty. There is no reason why 
in this, as in other cases, the poor should not be suffered to 
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pay the fines by instalments. I say there is no reason why 
this unjust Act should not be entirely repealed ; and in that 
case the county courts would be a sufficient and efficient 
tribunal for all classes of breach of civil contract. Of 
course, there might remain a different class of cases in which 
it is said the civil remedy would be insufficient. Take an 
illustration. Suppose that in the coiu-se of a complicated 
process of manufacture the men employed at a particular 
stage struck work without notice ; it might be that the 
whole of the work was destroyed, that hundreds of pounds 
damage was inflicted, and that the rest of a large factory 
was thrown out of employment by their ill-considered 
action. That is a kind of illustration which is continually 
quoted by the middle-class press. It is purely imaginary, 
I beUeve, for I have never met with a case in practice. StiU, 
that is the kind of case which is held up to justify an unjust 
law, and hundreds of men are to be sent wrongfully to gaol 
in order that an imaginary employer may be spared sup- 
posititious damage, and that hypothetical workmen may be 
delivered from illusory wrong. I say, that these scruples 
may be met aU the more readily, because I believe they have 
no tangible ground ; and I cannot see why there should not 
be legislation which would provide that in all cases in which 
malicious injury was proved to be done to property in con- 
sequence of an unjustffiable breach of a volimtary engage- 
ment, an adequate penalty should be awarded. Only, if 
this is to be done, let the legislation be complete and im- 
partial. Don't let us exert the fuU force of the law to pluck 
out the mote from the eye of the workman, while we leave 
imtouched the beam in the eye of the employer. There un- 
fortunately have been breaches of contract by the rich, which 
have inflicted in our time infinitely greater damage and 
wrong than can possibly be effected by any laches on the 
part of the poor ; and I say that jiistice, to be respected, 
must be even-handed, and if she is blind, she must not be 
blind in one eye only. 

I have completed the task which I undertook when I came 
here to address you. A speech upon such a subject as that 
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which has been chosen must necessarily be a somewhat dull 
enumeration of very commonplace wrongs ; but the reitera- 
tion possesses a certain sober interest for those who suffer 
from these wrongs, without the adventitious aid of eloquence 
or fancy. In conclusion, let me say that I yield to no man 
in my desire that the law and its administration should be 
respected in this country. I contend that that is the only 
basis of settled government and of good order ; I beUeve 
that that is the distinguishing mark of a civilised and an 
enlightened community. But the law must be impartial 
to gain respect. I dread more than I dread the possibility 
of violence from trade unions, I fear infinitely more than I 
fear the evil results of restrictive combinations, the growing 
conviction on the part of the great mass of the people that 
* laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the laws,' and that 
the sacred name of justice is invoked to perpetuate class 
distinctions and to protect class interests. I know perfectly 
weU that in stating frankly my convictions on this subject, 
I lay myself open to the usual reward of those who strive 
to separate themselves from the unfounded prejudices of the 
society in which they move. We are relegated at once to 
the rank of agitators ; we are charged with settiag class 
against class, and of breaking the bonds of harmony and of 
imion. But I say it is no use preaching a peace which is 
no peace. There is no patriotism or wisdom in ignoring a 
patent danger and a self-evident wrong. There is no folly 
more stupendous than that which refuses to consider just 
claims temperately urged by great masses of the people. 
There is no crime so base as that of those self-styled in- 
structors of public opinion who pander to selfish prejudices 
and intolerant assumption, while they ignore the irrefutable 
evidence of injustice and wrong. Such men may stay for 
the moment the settlement of these questions, but they 
cannot stave it off. The time wUl come when the solution 
will be obtained with or without them ; and according to 
their conduct now will they then be consulted or entirely 
set aside. If they continue the course they now pursue, the 
time is coming when the working class, strong in its per- 
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fected organisation, as it is already in its overwhelming 
numbers, will say to them — 

' We looked for guidance to the blind. 
We sued for counsel to the dumb, 
Fling the vain fancy to the wind — 
Your hour is past and ours is come. 
You gave in that propitious hour 
No kindly look, no gracious tone ; 
But Heaven has not denied us power 
To do your duty and our own.' 



AN EARLY REFERENCE TO HOME RULE 
Sheffield, jAinjARY 1, 1874 

[A voice in the crowd : ' What about Home Rule for Ireland T ' Mr. 
Chamberlain : — 1 

Home Rule for Ireland is worthy of a separate and 
lengthened discussion. I can only say now, generally, 
that if Mr. Butt may be considered as a true exponent of 
the views of the Home Rulers, I am in favour of the system 
he advocates, and I believe also that the extension of the 
system of local government would be of the greatest advan- 
tage both to England and Ireland. It is only candid and 
fair to add that I am not in favour of any system which would 
go further than this, and which would separate the Imperial 
relation between the two countries. 



LOCAL MUSEUMS 

BraMiNGHAM, Jantjary 22, 1874 

[From a speech made in proposing a vote of thanks to Henry Cole, C.B., 
a founder of South Kensington Museum, for an address on Art and 
Education.] 

I AM afraid I must agree with Mr. Cole that this nation is 
still very far behind its competitors and rivals in respect to 
this matter, although I believe that in the last twenty years 
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great progress and improvement have been made, thanks 
largely to the South Kensington Museum and to the agencies 
it has created and fostered. On the importance of local 
museums I am sure that Mr. Cole has been speaking to an 
audience already convinced. I do not grudge London its 
central institution. I believe it must necessarily be situated 
in the Metropolis. But London is not the head centre of 
any single branch of industry. It is not the chief place of 
any one single trade, and it is too much to suppose that our 
artisans, or those of Manchester or Sheffield, should go up to 
London, and there spend several weeks in studying speci- 
mens which they ought to be able to study in their own 
towns. ... I want the best possible collection not only for 
present artisans, but for future generations of artisans, in 
their staple trade. My belief is that it would very well 
pay Government in this country to provide, in addition 
to what it may do for London, the centres of industry 
throughout the country with museums containing specimens 
connected with local art and trade. Bradford, Leeds, and 
Manchester, might have collections of textUe fabric ; 
Birmingham and Sheifield might have the finest collections 
of metal work in the kingdom ; and Nottingham might have 
a collection of lace. At aU events, I want to see this prin- 
ciple carried out in aU centres of industry throughout the 
country. 

A SEAT OP LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Birmingham, June 17, 1874 

[From a speech made by Mr. Chamberlain, as Mayor, at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Municipal Buildings.] 

In discharging the duty which has been placed upon me by 
the Council of Birmingham, I have now made a formal com- 
mencement of the greatest architectiu:al work we have 
undertaken since our incorporation as a borough. My first 
observation is, that great as is that work, I wish it were 
greater, and I am sorry that we are not able at the present 
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time to contemplate the completion of our original plan by 
the erection of Assize Com-ts and Law Courts on the re- 
mainder of the site occupied by this building. I hope, how- 
ever, that that work is only postponed, and that the time is 
not far distant when Birmingham wiU have an Assize of its 
own and we shall no longer be subject to the anomaly (I 
might almost say indignity) of having to carry a great part 
of our judicial business to Warwick, to the immense incon- 
venience and annoyance of those who are unfortunately 
parties to local litigation. But, ladies and gentlemen, the 
work at aU events as it stands is of sufficient importance to 
merit some little notice and some slight ceremony. We 
now for the first time challenge comparison with the works 
of those who preceded us in the government of the town — 
the Commissioners who have left us as their legacy the Town 
HaU and the Market Hall, which, whatever their defects, are, 
at aU events, worthy monuments of the enterprise and in- 
telligence of those whom we have succeeded. I venture to 
hope that in this comparison we shall have no cause to be 
ashamed, and that we shall be able to show that the art and 
science of architecture has made advances proportionate to 
the progress in the intelligence and cultivation of the people. 
Well now, if I may be permitted, I would very briefly call 
your attention to the principal objects of this building. In 
the first place, then, on this spot, we intend to centralise all 
the offices of the Corporation. We are conducting an 
immense and ever-growing business in offices which at the 
present time are inconvenient and ill adapted for their 
purposes, and which are scattered throughout the town. 
Here, in future, we hope to centralise them and obtain a more 
efficient control, and by that means we believe the govern- 
ment of the town will be materially facilitated. In the 
second place, we propose to make provision for the in- 
habitants of Birmingham for the holding of those public 
meetings for which the Town HaU itself is unsuited, and 
which have hitherto been held in that subterranean chamber 
which we call the Committee Room of the Town Hall. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid to estimate the number of 
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worthy projects that have found a tomb in that funereal 
chamber. Hardly any scheme has been hardy enough to 
resist its depressing influence, and I think it will be matter 
for congratulation that future projects for the advancement 
and welfare of this community should see the light under 
more favourable auspices, and wiU rim no risk of being stifled 
at their birth, as they would be in the Cimmerian darkness 
over the way. Then we also intend to provide fitting 
accommodation for the dehberations of what is our greatest 
social representative assembly, and I venture to think that 
ratepayers wiU not grudge us the fitting accommodation we 
require. The Town Council of Birmingham has been very 
patient under much tribulation. For many years we have 
conducted our business in an inconvenient room — in a mean 
and almost squalid chamber with very limited accommoda- 
tion, and with unlimited annoyance of every kind. Now, 
we think the time has come when we, as the Sanitary 
Authority of this borough, should no longer violate in our 
persons every known canon of health. But, ladies and 
gentlemen, I put the case for the erection of these buildings 
upon much higher and broader grounds than the convenience 
or the comfort or even the health of your representatives. 
For my part, I have an abiding faith in municipal institu- 
tions, an abiding sense of the value and importance of local 
self-government, and I desire therefore to surround them by 
everything which can mark their importance, which can 
show the place they occupy in pubhc estimation and respect, 
and which can point to their great value to the community. 
Our corporations represent the authority of the people. 
Through them you obtain the full and direct expression of the 
popular will, and consequently, any disrespect to us, any- 
thing which would depreciate us in the public estimation, 
necessarily degrades the principles which we represent. 
Therefore, just as in past times we have provided for our 
monarchs and our princes palaces ia which to live, just as 
now we provide magnificent edifices for our great State 
departments and have found a worthy home for the Imperial 
Legislature itself, so now I think it behoves us to find a 
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fitting habitation for our local Parliament, to show the value 
we put upon our privileges and our free institutions. Let 
me remind you that those old communities from whom we 
derive the model of our municipal institutions were never 
behindhand in the discharge of this duty. We find in the 
old cities of the Continent — of Belgium, and Germany, and 
Italy — ^the free and independent burghers of the Middle 
Ages have left behind them magnificent palaces and civic 
buildings — testimonies to their power and public spirit and 
munificence, memorials of the time when those communities 
maintained the Hberties and protected the lives of the people 
against the oppression, and the tyranny, and the rapacity 
of their rulers. We have fallen upon less stirring times, but 
if our duties are humble they are not less important, for it 
is flot too much to say that upon the proper conduct of our 
local legislation depend the lives, the health, and the happi- 
ness of communities at all events vaster than ever were 
gathered together in those mediaeval cities. Therefore I 
claim that in the erection of buildings which I hope will be 
worthy of the population and importance of Birmingham, 
we are not seeking to gratify any personal vanity or petty 
sense of self -importance, but are endeavouring to do honour 
to great principles, and to show our respect for institutions 
upon which the welfare and happiness of the community 
very largely depend. 



THE TASK OF BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION 
Birmingham, October 12, 1874 

[From a speech delivered at the Annual Meeting of Huist Street Chapel, 
Birmingham.] 

The Corporation of Birmingham is engaged in a great 
struggle to promote the welfare, health, and happiness of 
the population over which it rules, and its labours are supple- 
mented by the individual efforts of such institutions as this 
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in connection with which we have been brought together. 
And on that ground I gladly lend whatever weight or dignity 
my office may possess to its support. ... In the course of 
the last thirty years Birmingham has made marvellous 
progress. The population has more than doubled, its wealth 
has greatly increased, its public buildings have multiplied, 
its institutions have been enlarged and extended in aU 
directions. Yet there still remains untouched a great black 
plague-spot of ignorance and vice. We have multiplied our 
churches and chapels to a great extent, but unfortimately 
the public houses seem to grow even quicker than the 
chmxshes and chapels. We have increased our school 
accommodation, and at the same time we seem to find it 
necessary to enlarge the workhouse and gaol. What are we 
to do ? Are we to fold our hands and say, ' The poor we 
have always with us ; it was so ordained in the first, and 
it will be so to the end ' ? No man with any sense of his 
responsibilities and duties but will scorn to act on such a 
principle. Well, then, we may go on multiplying private 
charities and increasing subscriptions, and we shall do well ; 
but I do not believe that by any amount of private or in- 
dividual effort we shall reaUy and thoroughly grasp the evils 
and difficulties which confront us. People caU me a very 
advanced Liberal politician — I am an extreme Radical and 
I don't know what that is terrible besides. Well, if I am 
an advanced politician and all the rest, it is because I don't 
believe that any means but political means deal effectually 
with these evils. They have their origin in bad legislation, 
and nothing, I believe, but good legislation wiU reform and 
remove them. Therefore I am not ashamed to be called an 
advanced Liberal. I am a Radical Reformer because I 
would reform and remove ignorance, poverty, intemperance, 
and crime from their very roots. What is the cause of all 
this ignorance and vice 1 Many people say that intemper- 
ance is at the bottom of everything, and I am not inclined 
to disagree with them. I believe we hardly ever find misery 
or poverty without finding that intemperance is one of the 
factors in such conditions. But at the same time I believe 
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intemperance itself is only an effect produced by causes that 
lie deeper stUl. I should say these causes, in the first place, 
are the gross ignorance of the masses ; and, in the second 
place, the horrible, shameful homes in which many of the 
poor are forced to Uve. . . . Take the Education question. 
... I do not believe that we shaU ever completely solve the 
problem untU we take the example set by those who have 
a larger experience in the matter. I mean the example set 
us by our brethren across the Atlantic, in the United States, 
by the people of Switzerland, m Sweden, and by our fellow- 
subjects in the colonies. I do not think we shall secure 
success until we follow their example and establish a general 
system of free schools. This is a matter which has only 
recently been before the Birmingham School Board, and I 
regret that upon this question there is a difference of opinion 
among the majority. It is said that the parents of many of 
the children can afford to pay a threepenny fee and ought to 
be made to do it. It is not denied in many cases that the 
parents can afford to make the payment, but it is asked, will 
they do it ? In many cases the parents are not benefited 
by having their children taken from them and sent to school. 
The children are benefited, the whole community is bene- 
fited by their being educated and rendered able to take their 
part in life, but the parents may suffer for the loss of their 
children's labour. What we must do is by all possible 
means to tempt parents to feel for themselves the advan- 
tage which is derived from sending children to school. Take 
an illustration. Something like two million persons pass 
through the museum and visit the different parts of the Free 
Library every year. If it were said many of the two million 
could afford to pay one penny every time they visited the 
Library and the parks, no one would be able to dispute it. 
But would they pay the penny ? And if the Corporation 
established such a fee, I undertake to say that, instead of 
two millions, not twenty thousand persons would visit the 
libraries and parks. And who would gain by such a course ? 
Would the town gain because it got a few paltry pence from 
these persons, or would the town lose in the health and 
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happiness of its inhabitants, which would naturally be 
affected by their being debarred from visiting these places 
through a tax imposed on them. This is precisely the 
position of the schools at the present time. And if it be- 
comes necessary, I believe no better advertisement could be 
made than to pay parents to send their children to school 
instead of demanding a tax from them or charging them for 
doing it. You smile at the remark — it is what the Swiss are 
doing at this moment. I am told that the rates would go 
up. Suppose the rates do go up — for, of course, education 
must be paid for in one way or another. One friend of mine 
thinks it hard that I, your Mayor, should be called upon to 
pay for the education of the poor people who live in the 
Inkleys. I do not think it hard at aU. I think it right and 
just that I should pay for what I demand in the interests 
of the whole community. I believe that I have a direct 
interest and gain a clear advantage from the education of 
every one of my feUow-citizens. I desire to secure that 
education for them and I am willing to pay for it ; and I 
believe that I caimot make a better investment than in the 
money I expend through the rates in order to secure the 
education of the whole of my feUow-townsmen. . . . 

As to the condition of many of the houses of the poorer 
classes in the town, we talk about missions to the poor ; but 
I think the men who preach Christianity to the poor must 
feel themselves powerless in the presence of the conditions in 
which the poor have to Uve. How can we tell a man to be 
good and decent and moral when we find him living in a 
place that is not fit for a beast to live in, much less a human 
being ? The fact is that in our missions we begin at the 
wrong end ; we attempt to apply remedies to diseases which 
ought never to exist in the social state at all. What we 
ought to do is to prevent the disease, and then we shall not 
want the remedy. We must endeavour to get all the houses 
made fit for people to live in, and then we must induce the 
occupants to keep the places clean. I count it a first duty 
that people shall communicate with the sanitary officers 
when they find nuisances existing on premises ; and, re- 
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member, the Corporation wiU always be ready to exercise 
the powers they possess in removing any cause that inter- 
feres with the health of the inhabitants. 



THE ROYAL FAMILY : THE CORPORATION 
OP BIRMINGHAM 

BlKMINGHAM, OCTOBER 17, 1874 

[In 1874 Mr. Chamberlain's re-election as Mayor of Birmingham was 
viewed with some misgivings, because of the approaching visit of the 
Prince of Wales to open the Municipal Buildings, and the remarkable beUef , 
then widely entertained, ' that the Mayor was a Republican who would be 
unwilling, or conscientiously unable, to give a becoming welcome to the 
Heir to the Throne.' The visit — and Mr. C3iamberlain's part in it — ^passed 
o£E with memorable auspiciousness. But, a little while before, the Mayor took 
the opportunity of a civic occasion to refer to these anticipations and, 
with entire candour, to his own position. The following speech contains 
his ipsissima verba. The melancholy belief in a Republic in England, 
' sure to come in time,' has long since passed into the limbo of outworn 
superstitions. It was gloomily current, among not only Radicals but 
Conservatives, forty years ago. It will be seen that the actual text of Mr. 
Chamberlain's remarks was not of a kind to horrify his contemporaries, 
though wild versions went abroad to horrifying purpose. After propos- 
ing the toast of the Queen and the Royal Family, the Mayor proposed that 
of the Corporation.] 

This is a toast which always commends itself to every 
meetmg of English gentlemen. Although democratic ideas 
are certainly making great progress in this country, I do 
not think any of us doubt for a moment that our Royal 
Family is personally as popular as any Royal Family in the 
world. We rightly exhibit our respect and esteem for her 
Majesty as weU on account of her private and domestic 
worth as of the admirable maimer in which she has always 
discharged the responsible duties of her high position. With 
respect to the Royal Family, we must admit the readiness 
they have always shown to respond to every public claim 
on them, the frankness, affability, and courtesy for which 
they are distinguished, and above all, the loyalty which they 
have ever shown to the constitution under which we live. 
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Under ordinary circumstances I might be content to leave 
the toast in your hands, but it has to-night a somewhat 
unusual significance in view of the approaching visit of their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and I 
shall ask you to allow me to occupy your time for a minute 
or two while I ask you to consider what really underlies 
this formal expression of loyalty we so often hear. I am 
the more anxious to do so, because I have been often the 
subject of misrepresentation and misapprehension — ^mis- 
representation which, so long as I alone am concerned, is 
not of the slightest consequence, but which I wish to correct 
now that I am called upon to represent you and receive the 
royal visitors. I remember when you first elected me to the 
position I now fill, there was a good deal of doubt as to what 
might be my conduct in such an emergency as that which has 
arisen. One gentleman went so far as to say that the sun- 
shine of royal presence would be refused to Birmingham so 
long as it had a Republican Mayor, for that no member of the 
Royal Family would think of visiting the town whilst I 
occupied the post of chief magistrate. The value of the 
anticipation you have now the means of estimating for your- 
selves. There were others who thought that if any of the 
Royal Family did come, it would be impossible for me to 
avoid taking the opportunity of insulting them in some way 
or another. These people seemed to forget that a man 
might be a gentleman as well as a Republican, and that even 
an advanced Liberal might not be unmindful of the duty of 
hospitality and of the courtesy every one owes to the guest. 
I want to go a step further. I want to protest against that 
ignorant and absurd prejudice which confuses very different 
ideas without any attempt at classification. I have no 
objection to be called a Republican, but before I do so, I 
want it to be distinctly understood what a Republican is. 
If to be a Republican is to have a deep unswerving faith in 
representative institutions ; if to be a Republican is to hold, 
as a matter of theory at aU events, that that is the best 
government for a free and iateUigent people in which merit 
is preferred to birth, then I hold it an honour to be associated 
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with nearly all the greatest thinkers of the country, and to be 
called a HepubUcan. But if a Republican is one who would 
violently uproot existing order, who would thrust aside the 
opinion and affront the sentiment of a huge majority of the 
nation, merely to carry to a logical conclusion an abstract 
theory, then I am as far from being a Republican as any man 
can be. I have never, in private or in public, advocated 
Republicanism for this country. We may be tending in 
that direction, but I hold that the time has not arrived yet — 
even if it ever arrive — and I hold also that Radicals and 
Liberals have quite enough to occupy their best energies 
without wasting their time in what seems to me a very 
remote speculation. At the same time, gentlemen, there 
may be an exaggerated loyalty as well as an exaggerated 
Republicanism, and I do not think that those are the truest 
friends of Monarchy who enshrine, or attempt to enshrine, 
royal persons in a stifling atmosphere of fulsome admiration. 
In this, as in everything else, we must say what we mean, 
and mean what we say, and I thiok that a better description 
of loyalty than the sort which grows hysterical at public 
dinners on occasions of the usual loyal toasts, and gloats in 
private over the tittle-tattle of the clubs and the unproved 
and commonly unfounded scandals of what is called high 
life. We should praise our princes and rulers for what we 
see worthy of admiration, we may respect them as the type 
and symbol of constituted authority and settled order and 
Government in otu" midst, and by testimony like this we 
shall do them greater honour and give them greater pleasure 
than by attributing to them immaculate perfection and 
superhuman virtues. . . . 

, , , I do not intend in the term ' Corporation ' to include 
the 60,000 burgesses whom, according to my friend Alder- 
man Hawkes, who has an uncomfortable practice of 
knowing too much municipal law, the term strictly in- 
cludes. I intend to ask them to drink to the prosperity 
of the great institution of which they are at present 
the representatives. I have ventured to ask them to 
meet me after the transaction of their ordinary business 
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in the expectation and hope that I shall be able to show the 
great characteristics of their Corporation life. The first is 
that while they differ considerably upon many political and 
municipal questions, that does not prevent them entertain- 
ing a very friendly feehng towards each other, and does not 
hinder that good fellowship which ought to exist between 
men who are engaged in seeking a common object. The 
next point I wish to emphasise is that, however great their 
divergencies, they were unanimous in upholding the honour 
and dignity of the body to which they belonged and of the 
work they are endeavouring to do. Long before I had any 
idea of being a member of the Corporation, much less filling 
my present position, I always protested against any de- 
preciation of municipal work and those who performed it. 
I do not think there is any sneer more imdeserved than that 
directed against men who were willing unselfishly to devote 
their best energies and services to the town in which they 
lived, and I have always thought those who professed to 
think themselves above such work were infinitely beneath it. 
There is no nobler sphere for those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of engaging in imperial politics than to take part in 
municipal work, to the wise conduct of which they owe the 
welfare, the health, the comfort, and the lives of 400,000 
people. The Corporation, however, does not object to any- 
thing in the way of fair criticism. We are thankful to the 
press particularly, who interpret public opinion so faithfully, 
and call us over the coals from time to time. We accept the 
chastisement as dictated by parental affection and by a 
hearty appreciation of our work. And when I think how 
some people are treated by the public press, I do not con- 
ceive that the Corporation of Birmingham has much to com- 
plain of. I remember a man — ^an Irishman, I suppose — 
who, being asked what he thought of his wife after seven 
years' experience, declared she was a jewel, for she only 
struck him with the soft end of the mop. The press of 
Birmingham never touched them with the ' stale,' it always 
inflicts its chastisement with the soft end of the mop. I 
venture to hope that this close sympathy between the press 
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and their local institutions may long continue. They are 
two characteristic features of English life which distinguish 
them from every other country on the face of the earth. By 
the maintenance of this they will best promote public 
spirit and the sound political education of the people. Let 
us look abroad. In France we find the press gagged, local 
institutions unduly subject to a central power, and, as a 
result, a total want of knowledge of the proper conditions 
of fair public discussion ; on one hand apathetic indifference, 
on the other bigotry, intolerance, and prejudice. In the 
United States we see, from some cause I have never been 
able to understand, the press and local institutions more or 
less corrupt, and we find an absence of high political feeling 
and a want of the dignity which should pervade aU public 
work. I venture to think that in England there is no sign of 
a decadence of their local institutions, for larger powers are 
given to municipalities every year, greater confidence is 
expressed in them, and up to the present time there has been 
no groimd for supposing that these powers have ever been 
used for personal objects — ^no breath of suspicion attaches to 
the corporations of this country. On the whole, I am in- 
clined to think that their work is well and thoroughly done. 
I am glad to think that the history of our Corporation is 
inseparably connected with the progress and advancement 
of the town in which we live. Since it has been incorporated 
Birmingham has made gigantic strides, not only in material 
prosperity, but in intelligence, education, and public spirit ; 
and I venture to hope that future mayors, aldermen, and 
councillors wiU be animated by the spirit which possessed 
their ancestors, and wUl be willing to support every scheme 
for the welfare of those amongst whom we live, and so we 
shall continue faithfully to represent the intelligence and 
patriotism of the town of Birmiagham. 
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HOWARD STREET INSTITUTE 
Birmingham, Novembee 19, 1874 

[From a reply to a vote of thanks for presiding at a lecture at Howard Street 
Institute on ' School Children and their Homes.'] 

Birmingham, as you know, is not my native town — I wish 
it were ; but it is the town of my adoption and predilection. 
I have lived here for about twenty years, and I think it the 
finest, the most intelligent and patriotic town on the face of 
the universe, and I am prepared to sustain that opinion 
before any audience in or out of Birmingham. At the same 
time, my favourite town — ^I admit it with grief and sorrow — 
is not perfect, and the question to which I am specially 
devoting my attention during the present year is one so 
closely allied to the one we have been considering to-night, 
that I believe Mr. Gooch was right in connecting the two. 
How can we educate the children of the town when, after 
keeping them in school for a few hours, we send them for 
the rest of the night to homes where the education they 
receive is of the worst possible kind, where anything like 
decency, and honesty, and morality, is almost impossible ? 
I do not think, mind, that Birmingham is anything near so 
bad in this respect as most of the other large towns of the 
kingdom ; still, it is bad enough, and as long as this great 
blot remains on the fair name of the town, all its weU- wishers 
are bound to put their shoulders to the wheel, and try to 
remove it, and so — by God's help — ^we wUl. 

THE WORK OF SEVERN STREET SCHOOL 
Birmingham, November 30, 1874 

[At the Annual Meeting of the Severn Street School, Birmingham, a 
Quaker foundation, famous in its day for good work, and what was 
called a ' British School ' as opposed to a ' National School,' i.e. under 
Church of England direction.] 

My dear friends, I think Councillor White would tell 
you, that, when a few days ago he asked me to preside at 
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this gathering, I accepted with pleasure, without a moment's 
hesitation. You will understand that the Mayor of Birming- 
ham does not lie exactly on a bed of roses, that he finds his 
time pretty well occupied, that occasionally he has to make 
his appeals to his friends to ' pity the sorrows of a poor young 
mayor,' and to spare him for other work. But I felt that 
this institution, which holds its annual gathering here to- 
night, had special claims upon me, and that I could not 
refuse myself the pleasure of coming among you. In fact, 
I hold it to be one of the duties as well as one of the pleasures 
of my office to give whatever sanction that office can give, 
whatever of encouragement and influence and support my 
position enables me to give to institutions like this, which is 
supplementing the work of the municipal authorities, which 
is paving the way for the good government of the town, 
and doing all in its power to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of all our citizens. Now, although this is my first visit 
to you, I have long been aware of the existence of the Severn 
Street School, and have looked upon it as one of the peculiar 
institutions of Birmingham. For more than twenty-eight 
years you have been working, supplementing the labours 
of educationalists by doing what no one else attempted to do, 
and the history of your work is written upon the history of 
your town, and upon the lives of hundreds and thousands of 
industrious, well-to-do, and good citizens at the present day. 
Well, it seems to me that you can congratulate yourselves 
heartily upon the results which you have already achieved. 
Mr. White told me that you have already in connection with 
your schools over two thousand scholars, all of them over 
fifteen years of age, and of that large number more than half 
have passed the age of twenty year^. Well, this leads to what 
has always struck me as a peculiar feature in your associa- 
tion. Your scholars and teachers do not occupy the 
ordinary positions which pupils take towards their masters, 
but you are rather a great association of friends mutually 
aiding one another, co-operating to repair the consequences 
of neglect and indifEerence which may have afiected your 
earlier years. Well, now, setting aside for a moment all the 
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good which may be effected by your religious and social 
work, putting out of all count the kindred organisations, the 
temperance societies, the savings banks, and so on, which 
are connected with the schools, what marvellous good has 
been effected simply by your educational work. It is not 
too much to say that you have in the long course of years of 
which I have spoken endowed multitudes of your fellow- 
townsmen with a new sense, with a sense that has thus 
enabled them to appreciate the efforts and the works of 
others, and to communicate their own ideas. You have 
opened to these persons, who have suffered many of them 
from the shameful neglect of the State in past years — ^you 
have opened to them a new world, a land which would have 
been untrodden but for your guidance ; and you have dis- 
tinctly bestowed upon them a second sight, you have opened 
for them an actual vision, the deprivation of which is as sad 
and disastrous as that of physical sight. Well, when I am 
able to say so much for your past work, it may appear 
strange that I should wish to see that work shortly coming 
to an end. But the fact is, it must be evident that changes 
are imminent. It must be evident that schoolmasters are 
abroad with a vengeance, and there are buildings rising up 
which, to my mind, are the most splendid of all the buildings 
in Birmingham — great schools for your children, provided 
lavishly with every apphance for education, provided with 
ground for the recreation of the children, so that their 
physical as well as their mental health is cared for ; and these 
schools I firmly believe will effect a wonderful change in a few 
years in the character of our population. I remember, four 
years ago, when the first election was held, that some person, 
who by this time must be heartily ashamed of his work, 
covered the walls with placards, in which the people of 
Birmingham were invited to vote against those who had 
brought this School Board into the town. I said then what 
I say now, that it is the proudest act of my life to have had 
a part, however humble, in bringing the School Board into 
your midst. And I rejoice to think that once there it never 
can be moved away ; and already, in that short period, we 
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have great results upon which to congratulate ourselves. 
These schools, upon which I have spoken, are filling almost 
as fast as they are erected. Already the average attendance 
in this town is increased by twelve thousand children, who 
otherwise in the future might have been forced, under circum- 
stances of great discouragement and difficulty, to repair the 
consequences of this previous neglect. And this additional 
attendance is not the only thing. Besides those who are in 
regular attendance, there are an enormous number who are 
irregular attendants at the school, and although they mate 
very unsatisfactory scholars at present, yet their presence 
in the school famiharises them and their parents, and the 
famiUes from which they come, with the idea of the school 
as a necessity in the life of a chUd, and that must bear fruit 
in a future generation ; so I think I am not too sanguine 
when I hope and beheve that in the course of a few short 
years we may see a time when the children of this town will 
be in the position of the children of every great German 
city, and will leave school, knowing at that time aU that you 
now attempt to teach their seniors. And, under these cir- 
cumstances, you have to ask yourselves what will then be- 
come of your work ? Is it possible that then you will have 
no longer anything to do ? Well, I don't think you need be 
afraid of idleness. In the first place, the religious and the 
moral work of which I have just spoken remains untouched. 
There wiU be as much room, much more room for it, than 
ever, and this work will certainly be made easier to you when 
all children have had some foundation of instruction upon 
which you can base your teaching. But even if I look to 
your educational work, I believe that may well go on with 
increasing good and increasing results, if only it be changed 
somewhat in its character. Already, I think there are some 
subjects beyond mere reading and writing which you might 
with advantage add to your present work. You know, at 
this moment, sanitary reform is a hobby of mine, and I 
don't hesitate to appeal to this great organisation for its co- 
operation and support in the work which my colleagues and 
myself have undertaken. You can do much to help us, and 
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you, as much as any in this town, are interested in that work. 
In the first place, you are interested in it because you have 
practical experience of the results of unhealthy homes and 
uncomfortable dwellings in your own persons ; and, in the 
second place, you are interested in it because you must have 
found that yom- educational and other work is hindered by 
the obstacles which the existing sanitary condition of the 
town interposes. It seems to me that education must be a 
perfect farce when the instruction at the school is contra- 
dicted by the experience at home. It seems to me absurd 
to preach morality to people who are herded together in 
conditions in which common decency is impossible. It 
seems to me ridiculous to talk of temperance to men who 
have every reason to leave their homes, and are driven 
thereby to the public-house. It seems to me monstrous to 
preach thrift to those whose whole Hves are wasted in a 
perpetual struggle with disease and death. I think you 
could do much to remedy this state of things. Remember, 
it has not been brought about solely by the laxness and 
supineness of your local authorities, nor is it due entirely to 
the rapacity and selfishness of the owners of small-house 
property. It is due as much as anything to the ignorance of 
the people, to their utter want of knowledge of the con- 
ditions of cleanliness and health. Many of them are so 
hardened to filth that they have become indifferent to it. 
Many of them are absolutely unaware of the blessings of 
pure air and piu:e water. I saw, some time ago, a little 
exercise which was written by a small boy, who was told by 
his teacher to write a theme upon pure water, and it ran 
somewhat in this way : ' Water is good to drink and to 
swim in, and to skate on when frozen. When I was a little 
baby, my nurse used to bathe me in water. I have been 
told that the Indians don't wash themselves more than once 
in ten years. I wish I was an Indian.' I can assure you 
there are many people in this town who have no need to wish 
themselves Indians, but are already in a condition which any 
ordinary savage would be ashamed of. I don't think you 
need confine your teachings to this matter. Considering 
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the character and treatment of disease in this town, nothing 
is more frightful, more disheartening, than the extraordinary 
infant mortality of Birmingham and all om- large cities. 
You hardly ever enter a working man's house without find- 
ing that the parents have lost one or two or more of their 
children, and if you inquire further, you find that many of 
those have been slain by measles, or croup, or whooping- 
cough. These are diseases which attack the poor. There 
are few of us who have not passed through all of them ; 
none of us, probably, who have not had one or other of them 
in our families ; but the difEerence between the well-to-do 
and the poor in this matter is this — ^that whereas the children 
of the rich get well, the children of the poor die, and the 
reason why they die of these preventible 'diseases is that 
their parents in most cases are utterly ignorant of the nature 
and the simple remedies which should be employed, and of 
the kind of care and attention which they require ; and I 
do think an immense boon would be conferred upon the 
population by such an association as this, if you were to 
devote some time to explaining this matter, to some simple 
lessons upon the treatment of disease and upon the necessary 
conditions of health. One other suggestion I would venture 
to make. The great difficulty, as it seems to me, in con- 
nection with the working classes of this country, is their 
want of proper recreation. Even when we have taught 
every working man and woman to read and write, they 
caimot go on reading and writing perpetually. They would 
get tired of it. The greatest student in the world wants 
some change in his occupation, and, unfortunately, our work- 
ing men seem to have very little idea of recreation. Some 
time ago Mr. Mundella, the member for Sheffield, told me 
that in Saxony, where his works are, it is the commonest 
thing in the world to see knots of workmen, four or five in 
number, practising the masterpieces of the greatest musicians 
on stringed instruments in their own little rooms, or before 
their houses, or joining in vocal exercises. I don't think the 
English people are less musical than any other, and I have 
wondered sometimes why their tastes seem to be so little 
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cultivated. Whenever you have a working man in England 
who feels inclined to learn some musical instrument, he seems 
to me invariably to run into the brass band. A brass band 
is a very pleasant institution, especially a long way off ; but 
you can readily imagiae that when a member of a brass band 
takes to practising the big drum in a court crowded with 
houses, or when he endeavours to perfect himself in the use 
of the cornet out of his bedroom window about twelve o'clock 
at night, he is anjdihing but a pleasant neighboiu:. My 
suggestion is, therefore, that more time should be devoted, 
ki the case of persons who have some musical taste, to the 
practice of atringed instruments, to instruments which are 
capable of the greatest mastery, which give pleasure not 
only to the performers but also to those who may be standing 
by — and in this way, at any rate, we should create a new and 
perfectly innocent interest for many of the dwellers in our 
crowded cities. And now I will conclude by saying, 
although I don't venture to predict what may be the par- 
ticular future which you may mark out in Severn Street, I 
hope — I cannot doubt when I see this admirable machinery 
and this splendid organisation — ^that you won't allow the 
instrument to rust for want of work,. and that those who 
have so ably conducted the association up to the present 
time win stiU find useful employment for its members. 



ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OP 
LARGE TOWNS 

BlBMINGHAM, JaITTTARY 13, 1875 

[At the close of 1874 Mr. Chamberlain, as Mayor of Birmingham, had con- 
ceived the idea of a conference of municipal authorities and others inter- 
ested in the sanitation of large towns, in onler, in his own words, ' to create 
a sound pubUc opinion on the subject.' The conference took place on 
January 13, 1875, a date memorable for the success with which this end 
was achieved. The following was Mr. Chamberlain's opening address.] 

When I first conceived the idea of summoning such a meet- 
ing, I limited my expectations to the hope of gathering 
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together some hundred or 90 of practical sanitarians, who 
might be willin g to confer with their feUow-workers in 
Birmingham as to their difficulties, and the means they had 
taken to overcome them. Now, however, I have to report 
that between eight himdred and nine hundred ladies and 
gentlemen have accepted the invitation to be present to-day ; 
that at least one hundred corporations and local boards are 
represented by their mayors, the chairmen of their health 
committees, or their medical officers of health, and that the 
whole subject has engaged the particular attention of the 
medical and sanitary press of the country. Now, of com-se, 
it is a great satisfaction to find that the importance of the 
question is in this way duly appreciated. At the same time, 
the result has been not a little embarrassing to myself, be- 
cause the arrangements which were made in view of a much 
smaller meeting are altogether inadequate for the meeting 
as it stands at present. The time allotted is quite too short 
for the business to be gone through, and the room is not so 
convenient, nor does it afford such accommodation as I 
should have been glad to have secured had I known the im- 
portance which the conference would have assumed. At the 
same time, I hope the result wiU be that we shall consider 
this meeting as purely preliminary and introductory, and 
that it wiU open the question fuUy, and lead the way to 
further and still more important gatherings to be held, 
whether in this or some other of our large towns. Well, 
now, the object which I had in view in first convening this 
meeting was to endeavour to create a sound public opinion 
in reference to the questions we are met to discuss. For 
that purpose, I do think it is necessary again and again 
to reiterate them, in order that the public mind may be 
imbued with the importance of taking steps to obviate them. 
There seems to me to be a want of the proper sense of the 
relative importance of this question in the public mind. We 
know how easily we are all startled by any exceptional 
calamity — ^by a fire, or a shipwreck, or an explosion in a 
mine — ^which hurries into eternity some ten or twenty, or 
it may be hundreds of individuals. But the evils of which 
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we are going to speak carry off prematurely not units or tens, 
or hundreds of individuals, but tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, and just because they are perpetually present among 
us, they become commonplace, and people adopt with regard 
to them a fatalistic sort of argument. We seem to do 
nothing because they have always been seated in their 
present state among us. It is quite true when some ex- 
ceptional pestilence occurs, like the pestilence which has 
desolated the town of Over Darwen, public attention is 
directed to the matter ; but as soon as the cause is removed, 
we fall back to our original apathy, and excepting the 
district speciaUy in question, nothing is done to prevent the 
recmrence of similar disasters. Yet I venture to say that 
the localisation in the case of Over Darwen was a mere 
accident. There are hundreds of districts in this country 
in which the same results may arise at any moment, so de- 
fective are their sanitary provisions. Well, the usual course 
in these cases is to throw the blame upon local authorities — 
to say it is owing to our stupidity, apathy, selfishness, or 
indifference that these results are obtained. I do not think 
that any argument can be more unfair or more foolish ; more 
foolish because, if we are to do anything radical in the way 
of sanitary reform, it must be by means of our local govern- 
ing bodies. It is only through them that we can act upon 
the population in this matter. It seems to me, therefore, 
suicidal to bring into contempt and to depreciate the only 
machinery by which we can efficiently secure our needs. It 
is unfair, because it ought to be remembered that local 
bodies cannot be much wiser than the constituencies which 
they represent ; and were they wiser than the constituencies 
that elect them, and did they attempt to put their wisdom 
into practice, we know that all legislation which is in 
advance of the sentiments of the people is nearly always a 
failure. It is only when we are secure of the hearty co- 
operation of the people that we can profitably employ the 
powers entrusted to us. Again, in extenuation of this 
supposed negligence, it is fair to remind you that it is only 
recently that the legislature has vested in us anything like 
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sufficient powers, and what is even more important, it is 
only very recently there has been anything like a con- 
currence of opinion among scientific authorities upon the 
questions with which we have to deal. It is only recently 
that there has been anything like unanimity amongst 
sanitary gentlemen in reference even to the alphabet of 
science, and now there is a most considerable divergence of 
opinion with respect to the ordinary branches of the subject. 
I might take an illustration from our own town. The other 
day, urged thereto by the prevalence of an epidemic of small- 
pox in our midst and instigated by our medical officer of 
health, we endeavoured to make provision for the isolation 
of patients in a hospital of oiu: own ; and when we came to 
select a site, go where we would, we found the most strenuous 
opposition. We were met by clamour of all kinds from 
property owners and from the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, who said we were unjustifiably bringing a pestilence 
in their midst. While all admitted such a hospital to be 
eminently desirable, they were all of opinion that the place 
selected was the worst that could possibly be chosen ; and 
that continued, although our selection was varied, until we 
went to almost every ward in the town. But this opposition 
did not proceed merely from persons interested in the 
question — who had a pecuniary interest in the matter. 
When the town council finally selected a site, upon the re- 
commendation of our medical officer of health, a memorial 
was presented, signed by one half of the medical staff of the 
town, protesting against the undertaking as being fraught 
with serious danger to the neighbouring population. Again, 
as further showing the opposition governing bodies have 
to meet, the council had drawn up a series of by-laws for 
sanitary purposes in connection with the building of dwell- 
ings. One of the most important of these by-laws provided 
that houses should no longer be built in this town without 
through ventilation ; that in every case a space of 150 
square feet should be provided either at the back or the 
side of such habitations. I dare say that gentlemen who 
come from such towns where a similar by-law has been in 
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force for ten or twenty years will be astonished that in 
Birmingham, which claims to be at least in the van of all 
reforms and improvements, there should have been pro- 
voked the utmost opposition by this particular by-law ; 
that we should have been assailed by a portion of the press 
with the greatest vehemence ; and that we should be 
accused not merely by those who claim to be authorities in 
the matter, but by gentlemen having a right to speak, of 
promoting legislation calculated to do infinitely more harm 
than the evil it was intended to remove. I mention this to 
show the nature of the difficulties which local governing 
bodies have sometimes to undergo before they can success- 
fully carry out schemes of reform. I venture to hope that 
this conference may do something to settle some of these dis- 
puted points. It may give us at least a firm foothold upon 
which we may take our stand, and it may afford a clear 
statement of the problems which wait for oiu: solution. I 
do not believe that the ordinary public is at all aware of the 
enormous waste of life which is always going on in our 
midst, and of the frightful consequences, sanitary, moral, 
pecuniary, and otherwise, which result from it. Of course 
it is difficult precisely to formulate this waste. The only 
statistics upon which we can base an opinion are the rates 
of mortaUty in large towns. I am well aware that these 
rates must not be taken without qualification ; that they 
have to be considered with the several conditions of each 
particular city or place. At the same time, when I find that 
these rates vary from a minimum of 16 per thousand to a 
maximum of 38 or 40 per thousand, I cannot for a moment 
beheve that these enormous divergencies are necessary ; I 
cannot doubt that the higher rates are abnormal, and might 
be considerably reduced by proper sanitary precautions. 
I find the same difference existing, not merely in various dis- 
tricts but in diverse parts of the same town, as well as differ- 
ences in the death-rate, which exist in even a more marked 
degree between different classes of the community. For 
instance, in an admirable report prepared by Dr. Leigh, the 
medical officer of health for the city of Manchester, it; 
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appeared that the average age of the deaths of the gentry, by 
which I presume is meant the upper middle classes, is 38 ; 
the average of the deaths of the working classes is 17. The 
proportion in Liverpool is as 35 years to 15 years. In other 
words, the well-to-do classes have a lease of life which is more 
than double the value of that which falls to the lot of their 
less favoured feUow-citizens. When we come to consider the 
infant mortality, which is at the bottom of much of these 
differences, we find that the variations are still more striking. 
Taking the case of infants under five years of age, I find 
that of every 100,000 in favourable districts 2400 die ; in 
Birmingham the number is 9500 ; Manchester, 11,000 ; and 
Liverpool 13,300 ; that is to say, in great towns these infants 
prematurely die in proportion of 5 to 1 of the death-rate 
in exceptionally favoured districts. I cannot believe that 
these discrepancies are a necessary consequence of the 
natural condition of their lives. Well, then, coming to the 
whole country, I find that the late coroner for Middlesex, 
Dr. Lankester, estimated that every year there perished 
from preventable diseases in England and Wales alone 
100,000 persons, and that estimate was confirmed by good 
authorities upon medical statistics. I venture to say, that 
if you put together all the exceptional calamities which from 
time to time stir and excite the public mind — if you add up 
the railway accidents, fires, and explosions, and add also aU 
deaths from shipwrecks along our coasts, you will not reach 
one-tenth of this ghastly total of 100,000 persons annually 
done to death by our stupidity and negligence — annually 
murdered by the neglect of proper sanitary legulations — 
annually driven out of existence by the ignorance and 
apathy of the people. These figures do not represent the 
whole of the matter. It has been calculated that for every 
person who dies six persons might be assumed to suffer from 
illness, and it has been calculated that the loss to the country 
is not less than 10s. per week for each of these sick persons. 
I know there are some authorities who consider it should be 
estimated at £1 per week in the loss of wages and medical 
attendance. But, assuming the amount to be only IDs., you 
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wiU find that the pecuniary loss to the country from this 
cause exceeds £2,000,000 sterling a year. Coming to the 
town in which I now address you, I have calculated that 
the preventable deaths in Birmingham are something like 
3000 a year — ^that that represents the difference between the 
actual death-rate and what we may consider the healthy 
and normal condition. Making the same sort of calculation 
as has been made for the whole country, I find that the 
annual loss in Birmingham from this cause is £54,000 per 
annum. I think, if we could only induce our population to 
make these calculations for themselves, we should have very 
little to complain of as to ill-judged parsimony, which saves 
hundreds of pounds in sanitary precautions in order to lose 
tens of thousands in the death and iU-health of our popula- 
tion. We must remember that local governing bodies have 
not merely to consider questions affecting the lives and the 
health of the people entrusted to their charge. We have to 
consider also their happiness and their moraUty. The cir- 
cumstances of which I have spoken are fruitful occasions 
of misery, pauperism, intemperance, and crime. AH this 
disease is produced by filthy, iQ-ventilated, uncomfortable 
homes ; those homes, in their turn, drive the people to the 
public-houses and worse places. It is usual to say that 
these results are due to the ignorance of the people. That 
is true ; but it would be almost truer to say that this 
ignorance in its turn is the result of the conditions amid 
which the people live. What foUy it is to talk about the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the masses when the 
conditions of life are such as to render elevation impossible ! 
What can the schoolmaster or the minister of religion do, 
when the influences of home undo aU he does ? We find bad 
air, polluted water, crowded and filthy homes, and Ul- venti- 
lated courts everywhere prevailing in the midst of our boasted 
wealth, luxury, and civilisation. A paternal government 
provides for our criminals in gaol 1000 cubic feet of air as a 
ni inimiiTn ; and those -criminals, after their confinement is 
terminated, go back to their homes in which 300, 200, and 
100 cubic feet of air is the maximuni. Even the air they 
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have is contaminated by unmentionable impurities and filth. 
Hardly a gleam of sunshine ever comes into the dark and 
dreary courts which exist in the centre of aU large cities. 
The dead and living lie together in the same room for days ; 
all reverence is blotted out from the minds of the people 
subjected to such conditions ; as for common decency, it is 
an empty name ; it is obliterated from the category of 
virtues ; and then, when these people whom we have suffered 
to grow up like beasts behave like brutes, we rush to the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, in a blind paroxysm of terror, 
and ask him to give us the humanising influence of ' the lash,' 
in order to repress the instincts which our neglect and in- 
difference have allowed to develop. These facts will be 
laid before the conference, and I venture to hope that the 
members and readers of papers will confine themselves 
strictly to facts of a general character, and to the remedies 
which they suggest for adoption. This is not a conference 
for discussing specialities, or for ventUating individual 
theories of sanitary reform or private inventions. I do 
not mean to say that that may not be done with advantage 
at some future meeting. But to-day I do hope we shall 
have to do with systems rather than contrivances. We want 
to learn the views of those practical men who have devoted 
their lives to the subject, as to the best way of securing the 
cordial co-operation of the people in our efforts for their 
advancement and welfare. Probably the conference may 
consider the powers with which the authorities are possessed 
for dealing with this subject. In order to assist the dis- 
cussion I have asked our town clerk to prepare and distribute 
throughout the meeting a digest of the statutory powers 
under which we work in Birmingham — ^powers which, with 
a little difference, will apply to the rest of the country. I 
confess that I have been astonished at the extent of the 
powers which are now placed in our hands. I do not think 
that it is an extension of this power which we require so 
much as the will to apply it, and the assurance of the sup- 
port of our constituents. I am perfectly aware that the 
work of sanitary reform is necessarily a slow process. The 
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evils which we shall have to consider have been accmnulating 
during half a century of ignorance and neglect, and it is 
not to be expected that we shall remove their results in a 
moment. I even think that we shall be fortunate if our 
exertions enable us to grapple with the ever-increasing 
difficulties which are arising in our way ; but as we proceed 
we may see our way more clearly and may advance more 
rapidly. Of one thing only I am certain ; and that is, we 
cannot afford any longer to sit still or stand with folded 
arms in the presence of so great an evil and so disastrous a 
mischief. To do so would not only be a shameful dereliction 
of our duty, but a positive danger to the state ; for there is 
a danger in the continuance of this ever-widening contrast 
between the wealth and luxury of a few individuals and the 
deepening squalor and the wretched misery of a large class 
of the population. Something must be done, and that 
quickly, to make life a little brighter and a little easier for 
those' who now groan under its burden, if our boasted 
prosperity is to rest upon its only sure foundation — the 
happiness, the welfare, and the contentment of the whole 
community. 



THE EDUCATION BILL: A MAIDEN SPEECH 
HoTTSE OP Commons, Attqust 4, 1876 

[Mr. Chamberlain was elected a member for Birmingham in 1876. The 
selection of Lord Hartington to succeed Mr. Gladstone as leader of the 
Liberal party was at this time regarded as a triumph for Nonconformity 
anxious to revenge itself on Mr. Forster for having successfully insisted 
on the maintenance of Religious Teaching ; and interest attached to Mr. 
Chamberlain as a chief organiser of the Birmingham league which had been 
conspicuous in the contest. His maiden speech was delivered on Lord 
Sandon's Elementary Education Bill. It was followed by non-party 
speeches in support of Jxiab. Reform, and of Licensing Reform on the 
Gothenburg system — ^the latter a recurring topic with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and latest pleaded for by him in 1894 at a meeting at Grosvenor House.] 

I HAVE SO recently entered the House that I feel rather 
reluctant to trespass on its attention at this time. I feel 
VOL. I. E 
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that I should perhaps best show my respect for the assembly 
I have been so proud to enter by abstaining, while I am yet 
inexperienced in its forms and practice, from troubling it 
with any remarks of mine. The subject before the House 
is, however, one in which I have had so much experience, 
that it would hardly be honest if I remained silent. The 
noble lord has stated that he hopes we have arrived at a 
satisfactory settlement. I fear, however, that I cannot con- 
gratulate the House upon the possibility of such a result. 
The grievance which it is proposed to remedy has been con- 
siderably exaggerated, while the effect of the new agitation 
which will be created by the amendment proposed to be 
made in the Bill has been altogether underestimated. 
Allusion has been frequently made in the course of these 
discussions to the School Board of Birmingham. I cannot 
expect the House wiU be induced by any remarks of mine to 
take a different view of the policy that Board has pursued, 
but I do ask the House, at least, to give them credit for 
honesty of purpose and for educational zeal. The facts 
connected with the Board were partly stated yesterday 
evening by the member for Plymouth, but the whole facts 
were not mentioned. In the first instance the majority of 
the Birmingham School Board were elected under the 
cumulative vote by a minority of the ratepayers, and the 
majority of the Board thus elected attempted to enforce 
compulsion before there was any choice of schools. They 
had not that regard for the parent's choice which is felt by the 
honourable gentleman opposite. Compulsion being enforced 
before Board schools had been opened, it became necessary 
to provide for the payment of school fees for poor parents ; 
but the feeling in Birmingham was so strongly against the 
enforcement of the 25th clause that the denominationalists 
on the Board, in spite of their being in a majority, were 
unwilling to enforce the clause, and provision was therefore 
made by voluntary subscriptions amongst the friends of the 
denominational education for the payment of their fees. 
The amount thus raised was very trifling, and I should be 
sorry to estimate the religious zeal of these gentlemen by 
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their contributions to this fund. But there is one fact to 
which I should have been glad to draw the attention of the 
member for Leicestershire, were he present. The amount 
paid in fees, although small at first, exhibits a constant 
tendency to increase, and will soon have become of con- 
siderable magnitude, for when the poor inhabitants of 
Birmingham heard of their neighbours obtaining payment 
of their children's school fees, they began to think they might 
as well have the same assistance. After this system had 
gone on for three years, another election took place and the 
majority of the Board was reversed. When the present 
Board came into of&ce they found some Board Schools in 
existence, and, rapidly increasing their number, they decided 
to remit the fees of poor parents in these schools, but not to 
pay any fees. IVom that time to this the fees of such 
persons have been remitted, and not a single complaint of 
hardship has ever been made. The religious difficulty is not 
in fact a parents' difficulty at all, and if the priests and 
parsons will stand aside, very little indeed would be heard of 
it. But whether difficulty arises from the parents or not, 
we are told that there is a grievance in asking the parents 
to accept education for their children at schools where no 
religious education is given. The Birmingham Board adopts 
the principle of the separation of religious from secular educa- 
tion, which is a very different thing from adopting a system 
of purely secular education. Mr. Cobden said, twenty years 
ago, that there were only two ways of conducting national 
education with any approach to fairness : one was to make 
an arrangement for paying for the religious instruction of all 
alike, and the other was to adopt the secular system. The 
honourable gentleman opposite seems disposed to adopt the 
former alternative ; but we must recollect that in that case 
the right of the parent cannot be satisfied by the provision 
which was made by the member for Oxford on a previous 
occasion — that we should still insist on reading the Bible in 
Board Schools. For what say the Roman Catholics ? We 
have in Birmingham twenty thousand Irish. Many of the 
children of those Irish are in Board Schools, and their claim 
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would not be satisfied for religious instruction by providing 
for the reading and teaching of the Protestant Bible. On 
that point the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church is 
clear and decided, as is apparent from a recent pastoral of 
the Archbishop of Westminster. If, then, we are to provide 
as much religious instruction as the parents would in all 
cases require, we should, for the Roman Catholics, have to 
give religious instruction either by a priest or by some one 
authorised by the priesthood to give instruction, and we 
should have to make the same provision for others. We 
must, in fact^ show a distinction in this matter of the rights 
of conscience. While I admit that we have no right to 
force on any man teaching of which he disapproves, we have 
to ask whether we should provide for every man the religious 
instruction he demands. I do not think we are infringing 
the right of conscience in refusing to accede to so extortionate 
a demand as that. The principle I take to be that we ought 
to respect the rights of conscience in so far as they do not 
interfere with the seculfl.r interests of the State. When they 
do so interfere, then they ought to be overruled, as was 
done by compelling the Quakers to pay taxes, although they 
disapproved of the war, and by punishing the Peculiar People 
for neglecting their children by not employing a medical 
man, although to this they declared they had a conscientious 
objection. These are cases in which the State puts aside 
the so-called rights of conscience, and I hold that it is equally 
right to put aside the claims of the Roman Catholics and 
other sects that the religious education of their children 
should be paid for by those who do not agree with them. I 
protest against the position of the member for Dundalk, 
who confounds secular with infidel schools. He maintains 
that a secular school is not necessarily an infidel school ; 
nor has that always been the opinion of the dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, for in the United States those 
dignitaries were demanding that the schools should be made 
secular, because they said that injustice was done to Roman 
Catholics when the Protestant Bible was taught at their 
expense. The Birmingham Board is not hostile to religious 
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education. On the contrary, they are only endeavouring 
to carry out the principles laid down in the method adopted 
for the settlement of the Irish educational difficulty. Some 
ten years ago a memorial was presented to the Prime 
Minister by the Primate and the bishops and clergy of the 
then Established Church, in which they maintained that 
secular as opposed to religious instruction should be main- 
tained. Surely, then, the Birmingham School Board cannot 
be accused of irreligion for doing that which their bishops 
and clergy desired to have done in Ireland. I am not pre- 
pared to contest the proposition that the present Bill is the 
logical outcome of the Act of 1870. To my mind, almost all 
the most objectionable clauses of the present Bill find their 
prototype there ; but then the Birmingham system is also 
the outcome of the Act, for in that Act there is a separation 
under the conscience clause of the time at which religious 
and secular education is given, and all that the Birmingham 
School Board have done is to carry this principle a step 
further, by separating the teachers and the cost. The 
Birmingham system has the support of the majority of the 
religious people in Birmingham because they assert that the 
present system of religious instruction, as given by rate or 
State paid teachers, is unsatisfactory. To this effect I 
might cite the authority both of Her Majesty's and of 
Diocesan Inspectors of Schools, and of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. It is the opinion of the Birmingham Board that 
by throwing themselves on the voluntary efforts of the 
religious bodies they can secure more satisfactory results, 
and I tell gentlemen who say that it is an eternal disgrace 
to Birmingham that there is no religious education given to 
the children of Birmingham, that there is more religious 
education given, and more universally and satisfactorily 
given, than at any previous period in the history of the town. 
There are now 36,000 children in the Dissenting Sunday- 
schools of the place, and there cannot be fewer in the schools 
of the Church of England and of the Roman Catholic Church, 
so that there are now in Sunday-schools of the different 
denominations 30 or 40 per cent, more than the number for 
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whom we had to provide accommodation in secular schools. 
A great deal has been said about the choice of schools. I 
wish honourable gentlemen would carry out our principle 
in the agricultural districts, instead of there being only one 
sort of school into which the children are to be driven. 
Choice of schools is, I think, a mere geographical expression. 
In the town it means the right of every one to get religious 
instruction for his children at every one's expense ; in the 
country it means the right to force the children into the 
schools of the Church, supported, as they are, by a rate more 
objectionable than the old Church rate. I look with alarm 
upon the effect of this proposal upon the country. I fear 
it will throw into the election of Boards of Guardians aU 
that discord which has been found to prevail in School Board 
elections. I do not think that it will be easy to get Boards 
of Guardians to pay the fees for Roman Catholic children. 
I know how difficult it was to get these Boards to appoint 
Roman Catholic chaplains in workhouses, and I believe the 
same reason would induce them not to pay these fees. They 
wiU, I fear, by every legal means resist the payment, and as 
it wiU be left to them to say whether the parents are able to 
pay the fees, I believe in the great majority of cases they 
would decide that the parents were able to pay the fees. 
The amendment adopted by the Government has raised 
an important question of principle, which will again agitate, 
as it has heretofore agitated, the country. I regret greatly 
its introduction into the present Bill. It wUl, in my opinion, 
even justify what I call a factious opposition. But of this 
I am certain — that it will be received with great indignation 
by the country and wiU lead to much future agitation. 
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THE DIGNITY OF MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
Birmingham, November 9, 1876 

[On this date Mr. Chamberlain, still an Alderman, but just then elected 
member for Birmingham, vias entertained by the Town Council, and 
replied to the toast of his health proposed by the Mayor.] 

You have spoken of certain great undertakings which have 
been carried, I am glad to say, to a successful issue, during the 
period of my Mayoralty. In your speech to us this morning 
you referred to the new duties and extended work which 
that has imposed upon the Town Council. I would venture 
to add that this in itself is one of those objects which we have 
always had in view, and which I know I hoped to achieve, 
because these increased responsibilities bring with them a 
higher sense of the dignity and importance of municipal 
work, without which there can be no efficient and satisfactory 
performance of it. They have brought with them, on the 
part both of our fellow-citizens and their representatives, 
higher appreciations of oiu" obligations, a broader view of 
our duties, and they have promoted a pride and interest in 
our local work, which will always be the best incentives for 
the good government of the town. I have no sympathy at 
all with superior persons who sneer at municipal work, and 
at those who are unselfishly endeavouring to perform it ; 
but, unfortunately, these sneers have a tendency to promote 
a result which they are supposed to deprecate. We have 
seen in the United States of America how the withdrawal 
of men of character and of ability from all concern and 
interest in local work has depreciated the standard of public 
morality. And although I firmly believe that the recupera- 
tive energy and the political soundness of the mass of that 
great people will speedily reform any defects there may now 
exist in their administration, yet I would deeply regret that 
similar causes should in this country, even for a time, afEeet 
the credit and character of our local work. In our local 
parliament we want men of the highest ability and culture to 
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keep alive, by their own examples and in their own persons, 
a love of knowledge and the appreciation of the highest in- 
tellectual requirements. On the other hand, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should remain in close sympathy and re- 
lationship with the mass of the people, whose daily needs and 
common wants should find fitting and frequent expression 
in our midst. That the Town Council should be composed 
exclusively of masters of arts would be unfitting for the re- 
presentation of a great practical community ; but I should 
also like to say that in my experience I have found again and 
again most hearty and generous sympathy with the highest 
intellectual aspirations in men who bitterly lamented their 
own deficiencies. These men are capable, from that very 
knowledge of their own neglected cases, to render notable 
and enduring services to others. Well, now, I claim for 
myself, and also to the same extent for aU my colleagues, 
that we are actuated by an earnest and hearty desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the town of Birmingham. During the 
last three years we have had to make amends for lost time. 
We have gladly availed ourselves of the powers that have 
been placed in our hands. We have accepted onerous duties 
in the conduct of business in which aU have a common in- 
terest, and which we have thought therefore ought to be 
managed for all, and by the representatives of aU. We have 
opened a new park and a new reading-room. We have built 
new baths, we have improved the health of the town, and 
we have tried to improve its appearance. We have done 
something to the roadways, we have done more for the foot- 
paths, and we have promoted that great scheme of improve- 
ment which will change the face of a large part of the town, 
and which we are confident will conduce to higher morality, 
greater happiness, and better health in very many of the 
poorest and most unfortunate of our population. And for 
the completion of all this work, and for aU the other work 
which Ues before us, we need and we ask the assistance and 
support of all who sympathise with those objects. If a 
man has leisure, and wants occupation, his taste must be 
difficult indeed if he cannot find some congenial employ- 
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ment in connection with the multifarious duties of the Town 
Council of Birmingham. If he is ambitious, what nobler 
position can he hope to fill than that of the first citizen of 
this great community 1 If he is a philanthropist, where 
else can he expect to be influential in saving the lives of 
thousands of persons and in bringing health to tens of 
thousands of homes 1 For myself, I shall always look back 
with pride to the lengthened term of my office as chief of this 
great municipality. I shall never forget the unwearied 
kindness I received from all my colleagues, nor the support 
which I had, not merely from those of my own party, but 
from many of the best and noblest of those from whom, 
unfortunately, on many subjects I must continue to differ. 
And, sir, I shall ever be grateful to you and to this meeting 
for the generous spirit in which they have received and 
acknowledged my earnest desire to be in my day and genera- 
tion of some service in the town of my adoption and to make 
it a happier and a worthier home for its vast population. 



LICENSING REFORM: THE GOTHENBURG 

SYSTEM 

HoTJSE OF Commons, March 13, 1877 

[From a speech made in moving the follo'wing resolution : ' That it is 
desirable to empower the Town Councils of boroughs, under the Municipal 
Corporations Acts, to acquire compulsorily, on payment of fair compensa- 
tion, the existing interests in the retail sale of intoxicating drink within 
their respective districts ; and thereafter, if they see fit, to carry on the 
trade for the convenience of the inhabitants, but so that no individual 
shall have any interest in nor derive any profit from the sale.'] 

. . . Two hundred thousand licensed victuallers in this 
country are legitimately engaged in, more or less successfully, 
trying to increase their business. The result is seen in gin 
palaces blazing with gas and decorated with a splendour 
which compares intensely with the squalor and misery of 
those who frequent those places, and when it is seen that the 
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old respectable public-houses are being transformed into 
spirit vaults and saloons, everybody must feel that this ex- 
penditure has its sufficient motive and that excessive drink- 
ing returns a sufficient dividend on the investment thus 
made. Again, excessive competition almost forces the trade 
against its will to wink at abuses ; while, on the other hand, 
the managers of a corporation, acting on behalf of a com- 
munity, with salaries independent of the amount of the sales 
of intoxicating drink, watched carefully by the ratepayers, 
and knowing that any proof of abuse will cost them their 
appointments, would set their faces steadily against excess. 
After all, the strongest evidence in favour of the Gothenburg 
system is its almost universal adoption in Sweden. I have 
seen it stated that the experiment has been adopted only in 
a single town under circumstances very different from what 
we have to deal with. On the contrary, in the ten years 
following the commencement of the experiment, every town 
in Sweden with a population of above 10,000, except one, 
followed the example of Gothenburg, and recently Stockholm, 
the capital, a city of 140,000 inhabitants, has, by a resolu- 
tion of its town council, with the assent of the govern- 
ment, determined to put the plan into force. In these cir- 
cumstances, it appears to me that the House will certainly 
be justified in conceiving, on the very best local evidence, that 
the Swedes, at all events, are convinced that very great and 
important results have followed from the adoption of the 
system. There is one advantage especially important 
for this country. The price of spirits in Sweden is 
so low that there is no temptation to adulteration, 
but in England what is sold in the small beer-houses is 
mixed with deleterious ingredients intended to add to its in- 
toxicating power and to promote thirst ; and I am compelled 
to come to the conclusion that very much drunkenness is 
caused, not by the quantity, but by the quality of the drink 
consumed. A municipality dealing with this matter would 
provide, at all events, a pure and, so to speak, a wholesome 
beverage. In the great city of Hamburg, having many of the 
characteristics of our large towns, with a population of more 
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than a quarter of a million, and a very large working-class 
element, drunkenness, which has been very prevalent, has 
been greatly diminished by the adoption of a light German 
lager beer for the coarse spirits of the country and the 
Hamburg port and sherry — ^prudently reserved for foreign 
customers. English municipalities wiU have a great chance 
of securing gradually and by experience the substitution of 
some light beer similar to that consumed in Germany in- 
stead of the noxious stuff which now maddens and destroys a 
large part of our population. The managers of the corpora- 
tions would be required, as a condition of their appointment, 
to revert to the old system and become bona fide vic- 
tuallers, supplying food to the people as well as intoxicating 
drinks ; and their houses will become more and more respect- 
able working men's clubs, where there is no temptation to 
drink to the benefit of the house, or to indulge in excessive 
consumption. 
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II. RADICALISM AND REFORM 
1876-1886 

' / pui fcrrward, in 1885, what was krunim as the unauOuyrised programme. 
It is quite true, as I was told the other night in the House of Commons, that 
for this programme I vias denounced hy some Tories as a kveUer and an 
anarchist. They, I venture to think, did not altogether apprehend what it 
was I was proposing — Jmt I have also to hear in mind that, if I vms denounced 
hy the Tories, I got very little support from the L^erals, and none at all from 
these " new JSadicals," who have now floated to the top under ffie exceptional 
circumstances under which we find ourselves, I want you to look at the 
results, and see whether, hy joining the Tories, men like myself, who profess 
to he old Radicals — Radicals of tfee stamp of those of whom I have spoken — 
/ wani you to see whether we have lost hy our action. The wnauthorised 
programme consisted of four points. The first tvas popular local government, 
hosed on our existing municipal institutions, and extended to the counties. 
The second was free education. The third was aUotmerUs and small holdings 
for the labourers, in order that the people in country districts might he kept 
on the land, and given an interest in the soil which they tilled. The fourth 
was graduated taxation. I have heen accused sometimes of advocating a 
graduated income tax. That is a mistake. I advocated the principle of 
graduated taxation, but I did not myself propose to apply it to the iwmne 
tax. I had in view the house tax and tlie death duties. Now, I want you to 
see ffiat under this Tory Oovemment whom we are accused of havin,g joined 
at the sacrifice of all our old convictions — / want you to see that all the points 
contended for have, at all events, received some practical application. In 
two successive sessions local government for England and Scotland has heen 
fuUy conceded on popular representative and municipal lines. Free education 
has been conceded to Scotland, and no sensible man doubts thai it must follow 
for England at no distant date. The Allotments Act passed hy the present 
Oovemment has given to agricultural labourers for the first time the oppor- 
tunity (^ getting upon the land. The result his heen most striking ; and 
already the nurnher of allotments in the country has heen doubled or trebled. 
I have no doubt the principle mil be speedily carried a little further, and we 
may hope to see some progress made towards the restoration of the yeomanry 
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doss — the extinction of which, I venture to say, is deplored as much by 
strenuous Conservatives as by tiie most ardent Radicals. As to graduated 
taxation, we have had a development of the principle in the Budget of the 
Chancdhr of the Exchequer, where it has been applied to the death duties, 
to which, in the first instance, I intended it should be applied, though I am 
ready to admit that at present it has been only on a small scale. Under these 
circumstances, as a practical man, and as a practical reformer, I am perfectly 
satisfied.' — Speech at a dinner of the Liberal Union Qub, Greenwich, July 
31, 1889. 

'. . . Let me say, looking back, that I don't think we have any reason to be 
ashamed of our programme. The extension of local government, the provision 
of free education, the facilities given for the question of allotments and small 
ownerships, the great development of fatiory legislation — these constitute 
only a amaU part of the socicd and political reforms carried by Conservative 
and Unionist Oovemments during the generation to which I am referring.' 
— Birmingham, 1905. 

Mr. Celamberlain was elected member for Birmingham in 
1876 unopposed, on the retirement of Mr. Gteorge Dixon, 
his colleagues being John Bright and Mr. P. H. Muntz. 
He had contested Sheffield in 1874, hoping to oust the 
venerable Mr. Roebuck — ^Thackeray's Mr. Goldsworthy — 
whose radicalism was not of the latest pattern. Mr. 
Chamberlain's entrance into Parliament did not coincide 
with the end of his municipal work. That was reached in 
1880, with mutual reluctance, but the two activities were 
incompatible. ' I am so parochicaUy minded,' he said at 
Birmingham in October of that year, ' that I look with 
greater satisfaction to our annexation of the gas and the 
water, to our scientific frontier in the improvement area, than 
I do to the results of that Imperial policy which has given us 
Cyprus and the Transvaal ; and I am prouder of having 
been engaged with you in warring against ignorance and 
disease and crime in Birmingham, than if I had been the 
author of the Zulu War, or had instigated the invasion of 
Afghanistan.' This in some ears may sound like eloquence 
of the platform, but allusions, appropriate and perhaps 
necessary to the party politician, may not obscure the real 
sincerity with which the words were spoken. And the 
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speaker had been taxed insolently in Parliament with having 
a ' mayoral mind.' 

Mr. Chamberlain's first speech, it has been seen, was on 
the Education Bill of 1870. Other early speeches were on 
the Gothenburg system and prison reform — ^non-party 
speeches which produced a pleasant, perhaps a surprising, 
impression of the speaker among his opponents, other than 
Sir Walter Barttelot.i 

His bent was early seen to lie towards social reform, not 
quite in the tone and sense of his parliamentary colleague, 
Mr. Bright, and of the manufacturing class to which both 
belonged. He spoke on the state of endowed schools in 
Ireland (June 4, 1878), and other early speeches were on 
questions of local government, the prevention of cattle 
disease, and legal forms in regard to patents, bankruptcy, 
and merchant shipping. A further and general impression 
made on the House by the end of the speaker's first parlia- 
mentary session was his businesslUie quality and his 
faculty of taking pains over complicated facts. He made 
his mark, moreover, in full-dress debates, notably on the 
Eastern Question and on South Africa. Inside the House he 
had attracted the friendship and appreciation of Sir Charles 
Dilke, and had asserted his independence, not in the most 
amiable manner, at the expense of Lord Hartington during 
a debate on flogging in the army. Outside the House his 
platform oratory was recognised as formidable, and behind 
him was the organised backing of the Caucus. Briefly, he 
seemed marked for office, and, on Mr. Gladstone's fillin g his 
ministry in April 1880, Mr. Chamberlain went straight to 
the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, Sir Charles 
Dilke accepting the Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs — 
with his chief in the Lords. 

Here was the very post for a practical reformer. In the 
session of 1880 Mr. Chamberlain passed two measures 
relating to the merchant service — one concerning grain 
cargoes, the other the payment of seamen's wages. In the 

• See editor's note, p. xviii. The anecdote was first told by Mr., later 
Sir, H. W. Lucy in his pleasant preface to the little authorised, edition of 
Mr. Chamberlain's speeches (1885, Boutledge). 
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busy session of 1881 he contrived to bring in an Electric 
Lighting Act by which municipalities might adopt electric 
lighting by obtaining the consent of the Board of Trade, 
and without the cost and trouble of a private Act of Parlia- 
ment. More important was the Bankruptcy Bill of 1883, 
read for the second time on March 19 of that year. It was 
based on a measure introduced by Mr. Chamberlain on April 
8, 1881. The speeches on both occasions are reported 
obliquely in Hansard and are very long ; their command 
of detail makes them remarkable. The Act of 1883 with its 
two main principles — the control by an independent autho- 
rity of the actions and accounts of trustees, and proper in- 
quisition into the conduct of the insolvent — did not prove a 
final settlement ; finality seeming unattainable in any one 
Bankruptcy Act while human nature retains its turn for 
evasion. Mr. Chamberlain's reforms were amplified in 1887, 
in 1892,and again in 1902. But in the opinion of lawyers and 
business men this act was an immense advance on any pre- 
vious state of the law. Great opposition was shown to clause 
68 of the Bill providing that all money received from trustees 
should be paid into the Bank of England ; and Mr. Chamberlain 
ultimately agreed that the Board of Trade, if required to, 
might employ local banks. But his calculation in defence 
of the clause, — ^that the balances paid into the Government 
account at the Bank of England, thus temporarily at the 
Government's disposal, would be equivalent to an income 
of £30,000 — ^impressed even his opponents with the value 
of having a man of business in charge of the chief business 
department. Another needed reform introduced by the 
President of the Board of Trade was the Patent BUI, read a 
second time on April 12, 1883. Its object was to help poor 
inventors to a share in their own earnings. Hard-up in- 
ventors before 1883 were faced with Government fees so 
heavy, that not unfrequently they sold their idea to the first 
convenient capitalist. Mr. Chamberlain's Act reduced the 
provisional fees from £5 to £1 and the first payment from 
£20 to £3. For £5 the inventor was secured in his rights 
for five years, by which time it was fair to suppose that the 
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value of his idea would be fairly tested ; £154 would then 
procure liim a patent, protective for fourteen yeai-s. 

A more momentous reform was the Merchant Shipping Bill 
which Mr. Chamberlain brought to its second reading on 
May 19, 1884. In 1875 Sir Charles Adderley — ^presently Lord 
Norton — ^introduced a Merchant Shipping BiU directed 
against the criminal shipowners who insured unseaworthy 
vessels far beyond their value or that of the cargo, and sent 
them then to sea — ' coffin ships ' they were called. The sacri- 
fice of this Bill by a common parliamentary usage evoked 
the painful, intemperate, noble protest of Mr. PlimsoU, and 
legislation of a kind was passed in the session of 1875 giving 
the Board of Trade certain powers on a twelvemonth's 
lease. These powers were renewed in 1876, 1880, 1882, and 
1883, but nobody pretended they were efficient. On January 
15, 1884, Mr. Chamberlain took up the subject at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (see p. 115), pointing out that the year before, one 
man in every sisty who went to sea had died a violent death, 
and altogether three thousand five himdred British sailors 
died untimely. An amazing agitation was now started by 
the shipowners, and Mr. Chamberlain complained that even 
the irreproachable among their members refused to help him. 
Mr. Chamberlain's charges of undermanning, overloading, 
and over-insuring may be read in his second reading speech. 
They were made with zeal and vehemence. Against these the 
United Kingdom Steamship Assurance Association asserted 
that it could trace no instance of a vessel sacrificed for the 
insurance money ; and the shipping interest was resolute 
and solid. Individual Conservatives supported the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. But the Government, weak- 
ened in popularity by its performances in the Soudan, was 
alarmed. Partly to their timidity, partly to the tactics of 
the shipowners, partly, it may be surmised, to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's outspokenness the Bill was sacrificed. As was said, 
Mr. Chamberlain felt this disappointment so deeply that he 
went at once to Mr. Gladstone and offered to resign. His 
account of his reception and his last words on his crusade 
were spoken at Hull on August 6, 1885 (see p. 178), where, 
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characteristically, and to the annoyance of certain of his 
colleagues, he had Mr. Plimsoll on the platform by his side. 
He had his consolation in the fruits of his labours in sub- 
sequent legislation. The report of his Royal Commission 
was issued in November 1885. In March 1886 while he was 
stiU a member of Mr. Gladstone's cabinet, a new Royal 
Commission for loss of life at sea was appointed, and its 
report, issued at the close of August 1887, in Lord 
Salisbury's second premiership, made satisfactory recom- 
mendations. The Acts of 1888 and of 1892 (backed by him- 
self) and of 1894, realised not aU the results which Mr. 
Chamberlain originally aimed at, but results of incalculable 
service to the mercantile marine. 

Further reforming speeches of this period are those set 
forth in the series composing the unauthorised programme, 
with its proposals — inter alia — ^for free education, the re- 
adjustment of taxation and allotments of land to be created 
by compulsory purchase. In form these speeches are 
vehement and uncompromising enough. Mr. Chamberlain 
was zealous to see certain things done, and in his references 
to his opponents he in nowise minced matters. The ' old- 
fashioned Tories,' the Conservative leaders, are hit hard, 
and contempt is poured on ' Peers ' passim, and on the circum- 
stances in which it has been ' a privilege of landowners to 
exact an extortionate price,' etc. ; Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Chamberlain ' does not doubt for a moment,' is ' in his 
private and personal capacity a kind-hearted and a generous 
man, but I say that as a landowner he has so high and 
arbitrary a view of the rights of property, and so low a view 
of its duties, that he is not a safe person to entrust with the 
determination of what shall be the powers to authorities of 
local government in such a matter ' — the relation of a metro- 
politan landowner towards a metropolitan improvement. 
This is ' stiff.' Yet where every reader, of whatever shade 
of political opinion, must admire the vigour and sincerity 
of these remarkable speeches, even ' Tories ' the most old- 
fashioned and sceptical may have confessed the complete 
absence in them of cant and unfairness, and an attitude 

VOL. I. F 
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towards opponents which, in contrast with later perform- 
ance — ^not confined to one side — of eminent politicians, 
savours almost of old-fashioned good manners. Moderate 
Liberals suffered the most under Mr. Chamberlain's assaults 
at this time ; and the point was of prophetic value. When 
the fundamental question of Union brought Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Conservatives together, his social programme did 
not prove a stumbling-block. ' Three acres and a cow ' — 
critics in their forties may recall — was much the object of 
innocent satire in the 'eighties at meetings of the Primrose 
League, with what Mr. Chamberlain kindly called ' its siUy 
sentimental title.' But much of that policy was conceded 
abruptly by Lord Salisbury's Govermnent when a statute of 
1890 amending the Act of 1887 gave sanitary authorities 
power to acquire land for allotments. This was followed by 
the Small Holdings Act of 1892. The Local Government BiU 
of 1888 frankly realises the contention of the unauthorised 
programme and of the speech on ' Rich and Poor ' at 
Glasgow on September 15, 1885 ; its extension was not 
blocked by Conservative votes. Whether mistakenly or not 
on the part of the Unionists, the actual provision of Old Age 
Pensions was left for a Liberal Government to effect, but it 
was a feature of the policy contemplated by the Unionists, and 
is of the spirit of, if not directly derived from Mr. Chamber- 
lain's doctrine of 1885.^ The Workmen's Compensation Act 
(1897) was another Unionist measure from the same mint. 
Consistent in his dissent Mr. Chamberlain voted in 1894 for 
Welsh Disestablishment. On the other hand, he supported the 
grant of relief to voluntary schools, a concession apparently 

* Old Age Pensions were prominent in the Unionist programme of 
1895, and had been strongly advocated by Mr. Chamberlain in opposi- 
tion. The scheme was stranded between a select committee and depart- 
mental committee to which it was committed in 1899 and 1900 ; the South 
African War, and Mr. Chamberlain's absorption in that and in resultant 
problems, left it stranded. Progressive Acts passed by Unionist ministries 
and due to Mr. Chamberlain's influence on their domestic policy, may thus 
be summarised : — [a) Before the General Election of 1892, Acts dealing 
with Coal Mines Regulations, Allotments, County Councils, Housing 
of Working Classes, Free Education, and Agricultural Holdings. (6) 
After the return of the Unionists in 1905, Workmen's Compensation Act, 
and the Small Houses Acquisition Act of 1899. 
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at variance with his professions in the 'seventies. The incon- 
sistency is admitted and explained. The militant Noncon- 
formists believed that the Education Act of 1870 would kill 
the voluntary schools. Now that these have increased in 
numbers, to say nothing of efficiency, their replacement by 
Board Schools would involve a capital and annual expendi- 
ture plainly wanton and impracticable. Yet, last, but not 
least, of the ideals contended for by Mr. Chamberlain 
in the unauthorised programme, ' Free Education ' was 
introduced by Lord Salisbury's Government in 1891. 



CONCESSION 
Birmingham, June 7, 1881 



[From a speech made by Mr. Chamberlain to hia constituents after the 
general election, with Mr. Gladstone's return to power and the premier- 
ship, and his own appointment to the Board of Trade.] 

Much has happened since that general election in which 
you took no inconsiderable part, and I have been naturally 
anxious for an opportunity of submitting to you the pro- 
ceedings in which I have since borne a share, and of asking 
upon them your judgment and your opinion. And, therefore, 
I have come down to you from the very thick of the battle 
which has been waged, almost without cessation, since this 
Government took office — ^not without hope, based on the 
experience of the past, on difficulties overcome, and on 
dangers surmounted — ^and not without anxiety and even 
alarm when I contemplate the future, which is stUl dark 
with many clouds. I hope that I may be fortunate enough 
to take back with me the assm-ance of your continued 
sympathy and support, without which, I can assure you, 
pubUc life would be only a barren and thankless task. Now, 
there was one result of the general election which I neither 
foresaw nor predicted, and that was that I should be called 
upon to take part in the Government which was rendered 
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possible by the victory which you helped to achieve. I 
accepted the office which Mr. Gladstone graciously offered 
me not without some hesitation, both because I naturally 
distrusted my own qualifications after so short an experience 
of Parliamentary life, and also because I could not surrender 
without regret that fuU independence which I had enjoyed as 
a private member. If I had been alone concerned in the 
matter, it would have been a small question ; but I felt that 
when a member of Parliament takes office, his constituents 
also are called upon to share the sacrifice which he makes in 
this respect. A Liberal Government which pretends to 
represent the Liberal party must of necessity consist of men 
of different shades of opinion. They are all animated by 
the same principles, they are aU going in the same direction, 
but the order of progress and the rate of progress, and even 
the instruments and means by which progress is to be accom- 
pUshed, are capable of infinite variety ; and no man has any 
right to expect, under such circumstances, that he will 
always be able to have his own way. Every one must be 
prepared to make some concessions, and all must be ready — 
so much I have learnt in my experience in Birmingham — 
to accept and to endeavour to carry out the will of the 
majority when it is expressed after fair discussion. 



THE FRENCH TREATY AND RECIPROCITY 

House of Commons, August 12, 1881 

[Mr. Ritchie moved; — 'That an humble address be presented to 
the Crown, praying Her Majesty to withhold her consent to any com- 
mercial Treaty with France which proposes to substitute specific duties 
for ad valorem duties, to the disadvantage of any article of British manu- 
facture, or in any way to raise the present rate of duties payable on such 
articles, and which does not leave Her Majesty's Government full liberty 
to deal with the question of bounties, or which would bind Her Majesty 
absolutely to its provisions for a longer period than twelve months.' In 
the course of the debate Mr. Chamberlain said : — ] 

At the commencement of the interesting and moderate 
speech just delivered by the honourable member for Preston 
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(Mr. Ecroyd), he referred to speeches from this side of the 
House which in his opinion contained references to subjects 
outside and beyond the immediate issue under discussion. I 
caimot but think that the same criticism will apply to much 
that has fallen from the honourable gentleman himself ; 
but I do not make this a matter of complaint. On the con- 
trary, I do not hesitate to say that the real interest of this 
discussion consists in those portions of it which have refer- 
ence to the new doctrines of Fair Trade, Reciprocity, and 
Retaliation, of which we have heard so much and know so 
little, and with respect to which we are naturally anxious 
to have accurate and definite information. I had hoped in 
view of this debate that at last we should be able to grasp the 
phantom which has so eluded us. I confess that these ex- 
pectations have been disappointed, and that even now after 
listening attentively to everything which has fallen from the 
honourable member and from previous speakers on his side 
of the House, I am still in the dark as to what they mean, 
and even as to whether they understand their own meaning 
themselves. It is gratifying, no doubt, to be assured, as we 
have been by all of them, that they are opposed to Protection 
and in favour of ' real ' Free Trade, but it is difficult for a 
plain man to reconcile assurances with the other statements 
which they have made. We have had expounded to-night 
several shades in the new heterodoxy which seems at last 
to have secured the patronage of the Conservative party. 
We have, in the first place, my honourable friend the member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), whose consistency 
we aU gladly recognise, and who tells us he stands before the 
House ' unblushing,' the last chairman of the old Protection 
Society, the last rose of summer, for forty years left blooming 
alone, and now both gratified and astonished to see himself 
surrounded by so large a company. The honourable member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) refuses to go as far as 
the honourable member for North Warwickshire. He tells 
us he is not in favour of Protection, but then he adds that he 
approves of coimtervailing duties, and that he considers that 
we should now do wisely to take up once more the weapons 
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which we have prematiirely abandoned — ^meaning by this 
expression the duties upon foreign produce by which in 
former times home industry was supposed to have been pro- 
tected. Then we have the noble lord the member for 
Liverpool (Lord Sandon). He is indignant that an attempt 
should be made to mix him up, of all persons in the world, 
with the discarded doctrines of Protection. He protests, 
in almost pathetic tones, his admiration and respect for the 
deceased leaders of the Free Trade movement ; and I cannot 
avoid saying in passing that it is a characteristic fact in this 
and similar discussions that those who agree with the noble 
lord are fond of expressing their respect for the Free Trade 
leaders and political economists who are gone from us, and 
who cannot repudiate the heresies which are now attributed 
to them ; while they are unwilling to accord any authority 
at all to the utterances of those Free Traders and economists 
who are still alive — ^who are the legitimate heirs and suc- 
cessors of the dead, and who continue and maintain their 
true faith and best traditions. The noble lord tells us that 
he is in favour of ' Fair Trade.' I have a great respect for 
the noble lord, though I am not able to take him at his own 
estimate as the true representative of the trading classes and 
the commercial interests of this country. But it is in no 
disrespect to his general ability that I challenge him to point 
out to the House any practical distinction between what he 
calls Fair Trade, and what the rest of the world have hitherto 
consented to call Protection. He complains, for instance, 
with regard to the Cobden Treaty that it bound this country 
not to impose any duties on French produce, while it left the 
French free to levy duties not exceeding 30 per cent, on 
the products of English industry, and he says that this is 
not a fair arrangement. But how does he propose to alter 
it ? He may, of course, endeavour to persuade the French 
to give up their duties and to allow the free import of English 
goods. He knows, however, that this is impossible, and that 
the only alternative open to him is to meet the French 
in their folly and to impose duties not exceeding 30 per 
cent, on our imports from them. That may be right or it 
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may be wrong, but at least the operation would produce a 
state of things exactly similar to that which existed under 
the protective system, which the noble lord professes to dis- 
approve. On the whole, then, although the means are 
different and the language varies, it appears in every case, 
and in spite of protests to the contrary, that honourable 
members opposite do intend to revert to a system of Protec- 
tion, although they prudently refuse to tell us the exact 
nature of the protective measures which they desire us to 
adopt. Although in this respect they continue indefinite 
and vague, we have at least as one result of the discussion a 
full statement of the grounds on which the claim for Re- 
ciprocity or Retaliation is based, and I am here to challenge 
the allegations which have been made, and to say with regard 
to them that they are, in the main, greatly exaggerated or 
altogether inaccurate. 

In listening to the speech of the mover of the resolution, 
I have had occasion to ask myself several times what can 
be the object of the motion which he has made. I am 
driven to the conclusion that it is his desire, and that of the 
honourable members who support him, to prevent any treaty 
being negotiated at all. I believe that in 1860 the Con- 
servative party did aU in their power to secure the failure 
of the negotiations, and no doubt they are only consistent 
in now endeavouring to make it difficult for the Government 
to continue or to extend the provisions of the treaty then 
concluded. The honourable member asks the House to agree 
to conditions precedent to the making of a treaty which 
every one knows are impossible, and if they were accepted 
by the House no treaty at all would be practicable. The 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has already 
pointed out, forcibly and conclusively, that under this re- 
solution if the French Government offered a treaty which 
on ninety-nine points out of a hundred was a great ameliora- 
tion of the existing Convention, the Government would be 
unable to agree to it if, on the hundredth point, however 
unimportant it might be, there were any increase of duty, 
however small. But I want more particularly to call the 
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attention of the House to the third condition in the resolu- 
tion of the honourable member. We are, in the words of the 
resolution, to conclude no treaty which does not leave us 
' full liberty to deal with the question of bounties.' There 
is no doubt that this is aimed at the ' most favoured nation 
clause ' which has been asserted on other occasions against 
the proposal of the honourable member to impose what he 
calls countervailing duties in the case of sugar. The effect 
of this condition would be, taken with those which pre- 
cede it, that not only would the Government be unable to 
make what is ordinarily known as a commercial treaty, but 
they would not even be allowed to fall back upon a simple 
' most favoured nation clause,' under which, in the case both 
of France and other countries, English trade has derived the 
most striking advantages, and without which it would be 
possible for France to impose differential duties against all 
articles of English manufacture. On what ground is this 
condition to be imposed ? It cannot be necessary in the 
case of the shipping bounties which the French have recently, 
most imprudently and fooUshly in my opinion, undertaken 
to grant. There is nothing, I believe, in the treaty stipula- 
tions which would interfere with the right of the Grovemment 
to re-enact the Navigation Laws if they were silly enough 
to do so, after the experience of the past, and with full 
knowledge of the enormous and unexampled extension of 
British shipping which has taken place since the repeal of 
that legislation, and which has made the mercantile marine 
of this country the envy and astonishment of the world. 
And as regards sugar, whatever might have been the case in 
the past, there is now no ground for interference on this head 
either. In the course of the last eighteen months the French 
Government have reduced the duty on sugar by one-half, 
and have altered the method of testing for drawback, and 
by these two changes they have, in the opinion of the experts 
whom I have consulted, reduced the drawbacks imtil there 
is now no bounty at all, or at least no bounty of the sUghtest 
practical importance on the export of refined sugar. But 
suppose that my information is incorrect and that there 
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still exists a bounty, or that one results in the future from 
changes in manufacture. In this case who is to decide the 
amount of countervailing duty which is to be imposed as 
against the bounty ? There is not the slightest agreement 
between the different representatives of sugar refiners, the 
Board of Trade, and other authorities, and the French 
Government and their experts, as to what is the precise 
amount of bounty in each case. Is it likely that any nation 
will allow us to be judge in our own cause, and to assert, 
as against their information and belief, the amount of duty 
which we are entitled to levy without infringing the ' most 
favoured nation clause ? ' The only result of such an 
attempt would be to lead to disputes and retahation. The 
' most favoured nation clause ' would be whittled away until 
it practically ceased to exist, to the great injury of British 
commerce. 

I say, then, that it is impossible to regard the resolution 
otherwise than as an indication of the desire of the party 
opposite that no treaty at all should be concluded with 
France. The honourable member for the Tower Hamlets 
has said that the people of this country would be unwilling 
to accept any treaty that did not greatly improve the exist- 
ing condition of things. [Mr. Ritchie : I did not say so. 
What I said was that the people of this country wovdd not 
accept any treaty which was not on equal terms with the 
treaty of I860.] I accept the honourable member's correc- 
tion ; but if he did not say so, other speakers in the debate, 
and notably the noble lord, the member for Liverpool, 
pressed his contention up to the limit I have stated. But 
though the noble lord, by putting forward impracticable 
demands, would do his best to make a treaty impossible, I 
caimot doubt that he and his friends would be disposed to 
throw the whole blame for failure on the Grovernment, and 
to ignore the part they themselves would have taken in 
securing this result. 

Before going further, I should like to ask the House to con- 
sider briefly what has been the effect of this treaty, whose con- 
tinuance seems to be regarded with indifference by honour- 
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able members opposite. I find that in ten years, 1851 
to 1860, before the conclusion of the treaty, our average 
exports to France were £8,300,000 per annum. Of these, 
British produce, as distinguished from colonial and other 
produce, was represented by £4,400,000. Last year these 
figures had risen to a total export of £28,000,000, £16,000,000 
of this being for British produce alone. This return is 17 
per cent, less than the return for 1871, which was the highest 
year, and 10 per cent, more than the return for 1877, which 
was the lowest in the last decade ; and I quote these figures 
because it is necessary to observe that there are great 
fluctuations in the trade, and nothing can be more unfair 
than to take only selected years for purposes of comparison. 
Now, coming to the imports, I find that for the first period 
of 1851-60 the average imports were £11,300,000, and they 
had risen in 1880 to about £42,000,000. These figures are 
40 per cent, greater than those for 1871, the lowest year, and 
10 per cent, less than those for 1876, which is the highest of 
the decade. 

But these figures, important and satisfactory as they are, 
do not represent the whole facts of the case. The returns of 
the Board of Trade, accurate in themselves, must be taken 
with quahfications and apphed with knowledge. Thus the 
figure for the imports must be considerably reduced if we 
wish to arrive at the actual amount of produce of French 
origin which is retained for consumption in this country. 
There are, for instance, large exports of textiles of different 
kinds from Switzerland to Great Britain which come through 
France, and cannot possibly be separated in our returns from 
French imports. Again, much of what comes from France 
is taken into warehouse for a short time in this country, 
which is the great depot of the commerce of the world, but is 
only temporarily held here, and goes on quickly to its real 
and intended destination in the United States or our own 
colonies. With regard to the exports, on the other hand, 
they have to be increased if the true amount of British trade 
with France is to be correctly ascertained. I am informed, 
for example, that British yarns intended for French manu- 
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facturers in the Vosges go through by way of Antwerp, and 
would consequently appear in our returns as exports to 
Belgium, although really part of our transactions with 
France. When these allowances are made it will be seen 
that, satisfactory as are the figures derivable from the 
British trade statistics, they do not fully represent the im- 
portance to this country of the commerce which has been 
created and stimulated by the action of the Cobden Treaty. 

Passing now to more general considerations, I gather 
from the speeches which have been made that it is the con- 
tention of honourable gentlemen opposite, that during 
recent years English trade has been declining and leaving 
the country ; that wages have fallen, and that great suffer- 
ing consequently exists among the working classes ; that 
the profits of trade have disappeared, and that generally 
the country is on the verge of ruin. They also appear to 
think that foreign countries have benefited by our loss, and 
in proportion to it. Now, sir, I challenge aU these asser- 
tions. It is said that we take too optimistic a view of the 
present state of English industry, and I am prepared at the 
outset to make some admissions. I admit that the state 
of agriculture has been for some time such as to cause to all 
of us the greatest concern. I believe Mr. Caird has esti- 
mated that the difference in production from agriculture 
diu-ing the past three years, as compared with the normal 
average, has been equivalent to a loss of £150,000,000 
sterling. Some other economists have put it at double that 
amount ; and clearly it is impossible that £300,000,000, or 
even £150,000,000 can be subtracted from the purchasing 
power of the country without more or less affecting injuri- 
ously every other trade and interest. But this is not a 
question of Protection or Free Trade ; and the state of 
things which we deplore arises mainly from the absence of 
sun, and the unfavourable seasons of the last four or five 
years. 

Again, there have been special trades recently — as in- 
deed in all preceding periods — ^which have been injuriously 
affected by special causes, and subject to special depression. 
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The case of the Bradford trade is the best known instance 
of this ; but it is due abnost entirely to a change of fashion, 
and is also independent of questions of Protection and Free 
Trade. 

Lastly, there has been no doubt a most serious diminu- 
tion in the profits of capital, due to the rash and violent 
speculation and over-production which prevailed a few 
years ago. The case of the coal trade is one in point. The 
production of coal in this country last year, which was the 
year of greatest depression, was, nevertheless, the largest 
ever turned out of our mines. The period when the demand 
for coal exceeded the supply was known as the coal famine, 
although even then more coal was being raised than in pre- 
ceding years. But that famine induced a rise in price of 
something like I63. a ton, and naturally brought into the 
trade a number of persons who opened fresh mines ; and, 
although the demand has continued, the supply has in- 
creased in still greater proportion, and there has been 
a consequent heavy fall in prices. The same thing 
has no doubt taken place in other trades, and not- 
ably in the great iron industry of the country. But a 
loss of profit from such a cause must not be confounded 
with a loss of trade, or supposed to indicate approaching 
ruin. It has sometimes been said that grumbling is the 
secret of England's success, and no doubt while we are 
grumbling we are contiaually tending to improvement and 
perfection ; but it would not be safe to accept, without 
further consideration, the complaints of those who are not 
doing so well as they think they ought, as representing 
accurately the general condition of the country. Statistics 
are against them ; the irresistible logic of facts is opposed 
to the pessimism which sometimes prevails. 

Let me call the attention of the House to some figures 
illustrating the more cheerful view which I have ventured 
to take of the situation. 

First, as to our foreign trade. I find that, with regard 
to exports, the total value of British produce exported in 
the six years, 1869 to 1874, was £1,363,000,000 ; the total 
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value for the succeeding six years, 1875 to 1880, was 
£1,231,000,000, or a fall of nearly 10 per cent. But I must 
point out to the House that this fall was in value only, and 
that as, during the same period, there was a general reduc- 
tion in price, averaging probably not less than 20 per cent., 
the real volume of our export trade has considerably in- 
creased, even during the worst period of depression, as com- 
pared with the period of greatest inflation. 

And even if the value has not increased, and if the volume 
has not increased in greater proportion than has actually 
been the case, that, I may inform the House, is to be attri- 
buted, not to Eree Trade, but to the action of my honour- 
able and learned friend the Attorney-General. This state- 
ment may appear paradoxical, but the House will recollect 
that it was at the instigation of my learned friend that, 
some years ago, a committee sat, of which he was the chair- 
man, to consider the subject of foreign loans. That com- 
mittee destroyed the credit of more than one foreign country. 
They were no longer able to borrow money here, and as 
they could not get credit they could no longer take our goods. 
It cannot be considered a disadvantage that we do not sell 
to people who wiU never pay for what they buy ; but the 
result, no doubt, was temporarily to reduce the export of 
British produce. 

Coming now to the imports, I find that, after de- 
ducting re-exports, they were, in the first period I have 
selected for comparison, £1,701,000,000, and, iti the second, 
£1,946,000,000, or an increase of about 14 per cent. There 
are some persons who regard the increase of imports with 
dissatisfaction, and it may be interesting to point out why 
it is that this increase has taken place. During the period 
referred to we largely increased our investments in foreign 
countries. The interest on these investments had to be 
paid, and foreign countries have paid for them by export- 
ing goods, which have, of course, swelled our import returns. 
And if honourable gentlemen opposite, the advocates of a 
reciprocity system, were successful in erecting some barrier 
by which these importations could be arrested, what would 
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be the result ? Foreign countries must continue to pay 
their debts. Not being able to pay in goods, they would 
have for the time to pay in bullion and specie ; there would 
be an accumulation of the precious metals in this country, 
and that would speedily bring about a rise in the price of 
all other articles. When that rise has been established, our 
power to export would be diminished.; the amount of our 
exports would be reduced until the balance, or excess of 
imports over exports, was again re-established, although 
the volume of each would be lessened, to the enormous dis- 
advantage of aU concerned. In other words, the effect of 
an attempt to redress the balance would be promptly to 
lessen the value of our exports, but could not ultimately 
affect the difference in amount between them and our 
imports. 

In confirmation of what I have said as to the increase in 
the volume of our trade, I now tima to some items of our 
production. I have taken the figures which I am going to 
quote from an interesting article in last week's Economist, 
from which it appears that in the first period of six years, to 
which I have already referred, the production of coal was 
710,000,000 tons ; in the second it was 813,000,000. In pig 
iron the production increased from 37,000,000 tons to 
39,000,000. The consumption of wool advanced from 
1,064,000,000 pounds to 1,232,000,000 pounds; and the 
consumption of cotton from 7,215,000,000 pounds to 
7,578,000,000. I might easily add to the list, but in all 
the principal articles of which we have returns the increase 
in our trade is equally marked. But then it is said wages 
have been reduced, and the condition of the working class 
is that of great distress, in fact we have been given to under- 
stand that they can hardly keep body and soul together. 
Undoubtedly there has been a reduction of wages in almost 
every trade from the level which they reached in the time 
of greatest inflation ; but, what is also true, is that the 
purchasing power of wages has become considerably greater 
in the same period, and, as a matter of fact, it appears that 
the consumption of every important article of necessity 
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or luxury by the working classes has shown a remarkable 
increase. Thus the consumption of sugar, an article which 
the honourable member for the Tower Hamlets is so anxious 
to increase in price, has advanced from 42| lbs. per head in 
1869 to 63J lbs. per head in 1880. It is not wonderful 
under these circumstances that the sugar trade, in spite of 
the desire of some of the refiners for protective duty, is in 
a condition of great prosperity — a fact which the returns 
leave beyond a doubt, and which is confirmed by informa- 
tion I have recently received to the effect that on a dissolu- 
tion of partnership, in the case of a great firm in the north, 
while the original house is maintaining its production, the 
outgoing members of the firm have just purchased eight or 
ten acres of land in London on which they propose to erect 
a refinery at a cost of about £150,000, which will turn out 
something like 70,000 tons of refined sugar per annum. 
Then, in the same period, the consumption of tea has in- 
creased from 3"63 lbs. to 4*59 lbs. per head per annum ; of 
tobacco, from 1'35 lbs. to 1"43 lbs. ; and of spirits, British 
and imported together, from "98 of a gallon to 1*09 gallons. 
It is impossible to ignore the significance of these facts, which 
show that whatever may have been the depression of trade, 
it has not yet affected the power of the working classes to 
procure for themselves increasing quantities of the neces- 
sities, the comforts, and the luxuries of life. There is one 
other article to the consumption of which I refer with some 
reserve, as I have been imable to check the figures, which I 
have obtained from an interesting statistical work called 
The Progress of the World ; but in this book I find it stated 
that duriag the period of twenty years, from 1831 to 1850, 
the consumption of wheat per inhabitant was 270 lbs. per 
annum. In the nine years, 1871 to 1879, it had risen to 
341 lbs., and in the same period the price had fallen from 
55s. per quarter to 48s., which is a fact of the more import- 
ance and interest because it has been shown by Dr. Farr, 
in his statistical abstracts, that the death-rate of the popula- 
tion falls 3 per cent, for each 2s. per bushel in the price of 
wheat. 
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I may also refer to the subject of pauperism. If the 
working classes were being ruined in consequence of a mis- 
taken fiscal and commercial policy, the result would be 
manifest in the. Poor Law returns, but on the contrary, it 
appears that while in 1869 1,167,000 persons were receiving 
pauper relief in England and Scotland, in 1880 the numbers 
had fallen to a little under 902,000 persons. 

As regards emigration, while the total number of persons 
of British and Irish origin who left these shores in six years, 
1869 to 1874, was 1,218,000, in the six years between 1875 
and 1880, the numbers fell to 850,000 ; and it is remarkable 
that in protected Germany during that period, emigration 
has considerably increased. 

I must now go back for a moment to the excess of imports 
over exports, which causes so much anxiety to a certain 
class of persons in this country, and is regarded by them as 
a sign of weakness and proof of our commercial decline. 
I consider it, on the contrary, as a fact which ought to give 
us the greatest satisfaction, and I think I can show con- 
clusively that this is the case. Let us take a comprehensive 
view of the question. I find that during the last forty years, 
which embraces the whole I^ee Trade period, the total 
balance of trade, or excess of imports over exports, is, roughly 
speaking, £1,600,000,000. Now how is it supposed that 
this is paid for ? It seems to be the idea with some persons 
that the whole of this vast sum has been paid by this 
country in what they call ' hard cash,' meaning bullion and 
specie. But an examination shows that during the same 
period the imports of bullion and specie have exceeded the 
exports by something like £40,000,000, and therefore the 
total balance of goods and specie together must be taken 
at £1,640,000,000. 

Again, I ask, how is this accounted for ? Is it supposed 
that this country owes that sum to other nations ? Nothing 
can be farther from the fact. On the contrary, in the period 
which I have referred, the indebtedness of other nations to 
this country has enormously increased. It is now estimated 
at not less than £1,500,000,000, and no one I imagine would 
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put its amount at the commencement of the period at more 
than £500,000,000. Consequently, foreign countries, while 
sending us £1,640,000,000 more than they have received 
from us, have at the same time got into our debt to the 
extent of £1,000,000,000. This investment has been made 
not in specie or bullion, but in English goods, and if it had 
not been made our exports would have been something hke 
£1,000,000,000 less, and the balance of trade would have 
been increased to the larger sum I have named. What does 
this enormous balance represent then ? In the first instance 
it represents the cost of freight, the carrying trade of the 
world, and especially of English goods, having passed almost 
entirely into English hands. But over and above this item 
it represents nothing more nor less than the profit derived 
by this country from its external trade and the interest from 
its investments abroad during these forty years. 

There is another way of looking at this matter. Instead 
of taking it in bulk, consider the details of our foreign trade 
and let us follow out a particular transaction. I have seen it 
stated that in Birmingham there exists a profitable industry 
in the manufacture of idols for South African negroes, and 
another industry for the manufacture of guns warranted to 
burst the first time they are fired. Generally speaking, I 
observe that everything which is said about Birmingham is 
inaccurate, and I disclaim any belief in these stories ; but 
suppose for the sake of argument that this charge against the 
morality of my fellow-townsmen could be substantiated, and 
that a Birmingham manufacturer sells a brass deity to the 
negroes, or a gun such as those which were disposed of by the 
late Grovemment to the number of 200,000 at the rate of 
2s. 6d. a-piece ; then, if for either of these commodities the 
Birmingham trader received an ounce of gold, as he well 
might, in return, the transaction would appear in the 
statistical tables as an export of half a crown and an import 
of about £3. The balance of trade would be £2, 17s. 6d. 
against the Birmingham tradesman, and yet I do not think 
he would have any cause to be dissatisfied with the pecuniary 
results of the transaction. But why should what is profit- 
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able in the case of the individual become unprofitable when 
multiplied by the thousand or the million in the case of the 
nation 1 And yet this is the contention of gentlemen who 
fume and fret whenever the value of what we receive is 
greater than the value of what we give. 

I have a few more words to say on the proposition that 
foreign nations have benefited during the period of de- 
pression in this country. This supposition is entirely un- 
warranted by the facts. There are periods of depression in 
all countries, although it is important to bear in mind that 
they are not always coincident, and that it is therefore 
imfair to compare the same years without taking circum- 
stances into account. Taking the first case of France, and 
dealing with exports only as a test of prosperity, I find that 
the exports of domestic produce, which averaged in the two 
years 1858-9 £83,000,000, had increased in the two years 
1878-9 to £128,000,000, an increase of £45,000,000, or 54 per 
cent. In the United Kingdom the increase in the same 
period was from £123,000,000 to £192,000,000, an actual 
increase of £69,000,000, and a percentage of increase of 57 
per cent. On these figiires I have to make two observations ; 
first, that it is more important to consider the actual increase 
in money than the percentage, because, as the initial figures 
in the case of foreign countries are very much smaller than 
those of Enghsh trade, the proportionate increase may well 
be largOT, even when the actual increase is very much less ; 
and, secondly, I must point out that the increase, such as it 
is, in French trade is much greater than it would have been 
but for the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. In other words, 
while the internal trade of France has suffered by the cession 
of territory, the external trade has increased by the transfer 
of this portion of her internal trade, or a considerable part 
of it, to the statistics of her external commerce. If to- 
morrow Ireland were separated from the United Kingdom, 
no doubt a large trade between the two countries would 
continue to exist, but it would go to swell the exports, and 
apparently to increase the foreign trade, and would cease 
to be reckoned as part of the internal transactions of the 
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country. Taking these facts into account, it would appear 
that in protected France the advance and improvement in 
foreign trade has been much less marked and considerable 
than in Free Trade England. 

I have already referred to the fact that in 1877 trade in 
France was so bad that a commission was specially appointed 
to inquire into it. In the United States the depression pre- 
ceded that in this country. It began and finished earUer ; 
but as a proof of its severity, I may mention that while 
from 1869 to 1873 the immigration into the United States 
averaged 200,000 per annum, in 1874 the balance of immigra- 
tion over emigration was only about 1000. In 1878 the iron 
industry was so depressed that according to the trade reports 
nearly two-thirds of the furnaces were out of blast, while 
in 1866 the total expoi-ts from the United States, which had 
been £65,000,000 in 1860, had fallen to £27,000,000. Next 
year they were about double this amount — ^the fluctuations 
being largely due to the action of the Gvil War ; but they are 
illustrations of the fluctuations which take place in the trade 
of all countries at some time or another. I remember being 
in Belgium at Li^ge during the height of the depression of 
the iron trade in this country, when it was supposed that 
Belgian manufacturers were largely competing with us. I 
found there the same complaints as to loss of trade and 
profit ; and I was told that the manufacturers were working 
at a loss, and selling only to keep their works partially 
employed, while the shares of great iron companies both in 
Belgium and Westphalia had fallen in many cases much 
below par. The fact is that the effects and extent of foreign 
competition are almost always exaggerated. Unfounded 
statements are made and accepted as true without inquiry, 
but I am confident from my own experience that as regards 
the hardware and iron trades more especially, of which I 
know most, though I think the same remark would apply 
to other industries also, there never has been for any con- 
siderable time together serious competition from foreign 
manufacturers with the standard industries of this country. 
Within the last few days I have seen an extract from a report 
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of the Chamber of Commerce of Berlin in which a protest 
is made against the Protectionist policy of Prince Bismarck, 
and if time permitted I might multiply instances to show that 
whatever the extent of the depression here may be, it has 
been in recent years paralleled or exceeded in every other 
country in the world. 

And now, sir, I turn to a consideration of the remedies 
which are proposed by the honourable gentlemen opposite, 
for a state of things which, as I have shown, exists largely 
at all events only in their imagination. We are to adopt a 
policy of Reciprocity and Retaliation. But, I want to know, 
what are the precise steps by which this policy is to be carried 
into effect ? Honourable gentlemen opposite do not agree 
among themselves. The honourable member for Preston 
(Mr. Ecroyd) is the only speaker who has gone into some 
details. He said that it is the duty of our working men 
to make some sacrifice in order to reconquer the free and 
fair trade which we have lost. There is no doubt about 
the sacrifice which the working men would have to make 
in order to adopt the policy of the honourable gentleman. 
His view appears to be this — and I do not say there is not 
an appearance of justification for it — we are to retaliate on 
foreign countries by putting on protective duties in order 
to induce them to take off the duties which they now levy 
on our goods. The honourable gentleman appeared to con- 
sider that his proposal was a temporary expedient, to be 
adopted with reluctance and regret, and to be abandoned 
as soon as possible. But suppose foreign countries are not 
persuaded by the honourable gentleman, or by his retalia- 
tory policy, to take off their duties ? How long is the 
experiment to last ? Is it to be for five years, or for ten 
years, or for twenty years, or for ever, that the working 
classes are to be called upon to make the sacrifices which it 
is admitted will be entailed upon them ? 

Then, again, on what goods are we to retaliate ? On which 
of our imports are we to put duties ? That is a question of 
cardinal importance on which the advocates of Reciprocity 
ought to, but do not, agree. Does the honourable gentle- 
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man propose, for instance, to tax foreign manufactures i I 
understand him to say that it would be foolish in the last 
degree to attempt to put duties on the principal manu- 
factures of foreign countries. [Mr. Eckroyd explained that 
he meant that it would be foolish to put the same duties. 
What he proposed was to put modercOe duties on foreign 
manufactures.] I am glad to have the explanation of the 
honourable member. I understand that if the foreigner 
charges 40 or 50 per cent, duty on English manufactures, 
the honourable member would retaliate by putting 10 per 
cent, on the manufactures of the foreigner. But the honour- 
able member is inconsistent in such a proposal. He stands 
up as the advocate of 'Fair' trade, but does he not see that 
it is just as unfair that there should be duties, say of 40 per 
cent, on one side and 10 per cent, on the other, as if there 
were 30 per cent, on one side and none on the other ? Unless 
the duties imposed by us are the same as those imposed 
against us, it is clear that trade will not be fair, although 
it will no longer be free. But there is another point 
which I submit to the consideration of the House. England 
is of all countries the most vulnerable in this matter — 
that is to say, in consequence of the Protectionist policy 
of foreign coimtries, we export a great deal more than we 
import in the way of foreign manufactures. [Mr. Ecroyd : 
The great bulk of our exports go to India and China.] 
I challenge the view of the honourable member, and I say 
that there is no country with which we have trade of any 
importance to which our exports of manufactured goods 
are not in excess of our imports. Take the case of the 
United States as an example. That is the worst instance 
of Protection with which we have to deal. I am speak- 
ing from memory, and I do not pledge myself to the 
exact figure, but, roughly speaking I am under the im- 
pression that we export about £16,000,000 of manufactured 
goods to the United States, while our imports are only about 
£3,000,000, the rest, and great bulk of our imports, con- 
sisting entirely of raw materials and food ; and, therefore, 
such a commercial war as the honourable member proposes 
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would do us more hann than the foreigner, who might 
retaliate on our retaUation by prohibiting, or stiU further 
increasing his duties on, our goods, or even by putting a 
duty on the exports of articles which we do not produce for 
ourselves. 

I have already asked how long these sacrifices are to be 
imposed on the working men : for ten, for twenty, or for 
thirty years? [Mr. Ecroyd : No, no.] The honourable 
member only intends it as a temporary expedient, but the 
effect of such a policy will be to foster weak industries un- 
suited to the country, such, for instance, as those which 
existed in Coventry or at Bethnal Green, which, even in 
the times of Protectiwi, had only an unhealthy hfe, and 
which, when the time of experiment ceased, would be 
immediately destroyed, carrying with them in their ruin 
the fortunes of all who had been tempted by this mis- 
taken policy to engage in them. Sir, I have already de- 
tained the House too long in answer to the speeches which 
have been made. If I am to undertake to answer arguments 
in the natiu:e of interjections, I am afraid I shall have to 
make an excessive demand on the patience of the honour- 
able members. But the answer which I have made to 
the honourable member for Preston does not satisfy the 
honomable member for the Tower Hamlets. It is the 
difficulty of this subject that every man has his own 
separate specific, though all call it by the same name of 
Reciprocity ; but the Reciprocity of the Tower Hamlets 
differs from the Reciprocity of Preston and the Reci- 
procity of the Tower Hamlets differs at different times in 
the evening. What I now imderstand the honourable 
member for the Tower Hamlets to say is that we ought to 
put a duty, not on manufactures generally, but on wines, 
and gloves, and silks. As regards silks and gloves, I have 
the same answer to make which I have already made to the 
honourable member for Preston. If they are not industries 
which can be maintained in this country without Protection, 
it would be most imprudent and unwise to foster them by 
unnatural means, and the result would only end in the misery 
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and suffering of aU concerned. Wine, no doubt, stands on a 
different footing. The duty on wine and on spirits is not 
protective : it is partly fiscal and partly moral, and might 
be dealt with upon those considerations ; and if the treaty 
negotiations with France should break down, the English 
Government would be perfectly justified in deaUng with the 
wine and spirit duties as they thought best for the interests 
of the country. 

Well then, does any one propose to put a duty on raw 
materials ? The honourable member for Preston, in the speech 
which he made at Exeter Hall, protested against so suicidal 
a proposal. • Is it conceivable that we should ever be foolish 
enough to do away with the foundation of a great part of 
our trade, namely, the freedom with which we receive the 
raw material ? Take the case of sugar. Why is it that this 
trade has been so prosperous of late years, so much so that I 
have heard it currently reported that one of the leaders in 
this manufacture has made a fortune of one or two millions 
sterling in less than twenty years ? It is partly, at all 
events, in consequence of the injudicious bounty system 
adopted by other countries which has enabled our manu- 
facturers to get their raw sugar at less than cost price, and 
has enabled them to undersell the manufacturers of the rest 
of the world, especially in neutral countries. This is a fact 
which the Austrians have begun to find out ; and manu- 
facturers, both in Austria and in France, are naturally 
protesting against a system which places this immense 
advantage at the disposal of the British refiner. 

Lastly, sir, is any one bold enough to propose that we 
should put duties on food ? The honourable member for 
Preston no doubt has the courage of his convictions. He has 
referred to the sacrifices which he would require from the 
working classes, and he does not hesitate to make the demand 
upon them that they should pay an extra price of 10 per 
cent, upon the most important articles of their daily con- 
sumption. Well, sir, I can conceive it just possible, although 
it is very improbable, that under the sting of great suffering, 
and deceived by misrepresentations, the working classes 
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might be willing to try strange remedies, and might be foolish 
enough to submit for a time to a proposal to tax the food of 
the country ; but one thing I am certain of, if this course is 
ever taken, and if the depression were to continue, or to 
recur, it would be the signal for a state of things more 
dangerous and more disastrous than anything which has 
been seen in this country since the reppal of the Com Laws. 
With the growth of intelligence on the part of the working 
classes, and with the knowledge they now possess of their 
own power, the reaction against such a policy would be 
attended by consequences so serious that I do not like to 
contemplate them. A tax on food would mean a decline in 
wages. It would certainly involve a reduction in their pro- 
ductive value ; the same amount of money would have a 
smaller purchasing power. It would mean more than this, 
for it would raise the price of every article produced in the 
United Kingdom, and it would indubitably bring about the 
loss of that gigantic export trade which the industry and 
energy of the country, working under conditions of absolute 
freedom, has been able to create. 

Sir, I think I have now dealt in turn with the arguments 
which have been brought before the House. I may 
summarise my conclusions by quoting to the House the 
opinion of one entitled to respect as an authority on this 
subject. The extract I am about to read is from a work 
entitled Twenty Years of Firiancial Policy, and was written 
in 1862 by the right honourable gentleman the member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). It is, in my opinion, 
as applicable to the present state of things as it was to the 
time when it was written, and I do not suppose that the right 
honourable gentleman has swerved since then one iota from 
the views which he has so weU expressed. He says : — 

' The great fiscal and commercial measures of the last 
twenty years have wrought a wonderful change in the 
circumstances of the country. A complete revolution has 
taken place ia many parts of otu: moral, social, and political 
system, which may be directly traced, either wholly or in 
great part, to the efiEects of those measures. Our material 
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wealth, too, has enormously increased, our trade has 
developed, and our manufactures have been carried to great 
perfection. There have been seasons of temporary, local, 
and partial suffering, and the changes which have proved 
beneficial to the public have sometimes pressed hardly on 
particular interests ; but, upon the whole, it can hardly be 
questioned that the condition of every portion of the com- 
munity has been greatly improved by the new policy.' 

In conclusion, I can assure the House that Her Majesty's 
Government are fully alive to the feeling in this country with 
reference to present negotiations. That feeling is not keen 
for the conclusion of a treaty, and would not be satisfied 
with any arrangement which was worse than the one now 
expiring ; but I believe it would be disappointed if any 
effort were spared to bring the negotiations to a successful 
issue. As long, therefore, as there appears to be a chance of 
a happy result, we will not be forced by unwarrantable and 
frivolous charges of concealment and secrecy, or by attempts 
to impose extortionate or unreasonable conditions, to give 
up the negotiations in a pet, and without exhausting every 
means of arriving at an understanding, honourable and 
beneficial to both countries. The commercial results of the 
Cobden Treaty I have shown to be of great importance — of 
great value to this country, and of greater value still to 
France ; since the trade, large as it is, is a much smaller pro- 
portion of our total transactions than it is of those of our 
neighbours across the Channel ; but these results are, in 
my opinion, overshadowed by the political advantages of 
the good understanding which has so long prevailed. I 
hope that, by the exercise of wisdom and discretion, and good 
feeling on both sides, it may yet be possible to renew and to 
extend relations which have contributed so materially to the 
prosperity of both countries, and to the welfare and peace of 
the world. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

Bristol, Novembbe 26, 1883 

There is a time in the history of Governments, as in the 
history of men, when having arrived at middle-age, with no 
consciousness of failing strength or power, we look both 
backward and forward, we sm^vey the past in order that by 
the light of its experience we may measure accurately what 
it is still possible and desirable for us to do in the future. It 
is in this spirit that I shall ventmre to address you to-night. 
I am not going to indulge in any barren retrospect. . . . 
I ask you what is the subject which is the most important 
of all those with which we have still to deal ? What is the 
subject upon which Liberals everywhere most emphatically, 
most unanimously, pronounce ? What is the subject which 
is the root of all others and the settlement of which will give 
the greatest possible stimulus to all the reforms which the 
Liberal party have in their heart to carry ? That subject is 
Reform, Reform in aU its branches ; but first and foremost 
the extension of the suffrage. Now a Liberal Government, 
every member of which is pledged to this extension, which 
has promised to do its best to cope with this subject during 
the present Parliament, would be liable, I cannot help saying, 
to a charge of betraying its trust if it were to leave anything 
to hazard in a matter of such great importance. We are 
told the country does not care about the question. There is 
no excitement, only a little mechanical agitation manufac- 
tured by the Birmingham caucus. It is the old story. 
The Tories are always deaf and blind on this question of 
Reform until they get thoroughly frightened. Then they 
open their eyes and their ears wide enough. In 1832 they 
allowed the country to get almost to the verge of revolution ; 
in 1867 they resisted all proposals imtU the Hyde Park 
railings went down, and on both occasions they 3delded to 
panic more than they had refused to reason and to argument. 
Now, perhaps, they will give proof of greater political 
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wisdom, although I must say that they have not hitherto 
been ostentatious in its display. But, in any case, I may 
interpret the temper of this meeting and other meetings 
which have been held on this subject as a sign of your de- 
termination to secure for the unenfranchised people of this 
country their rights and privileges. I dare say you have 
seen that there has been going on a kind of discussion as to 
the order of precedence which the Government should give 
to their measiures. It was begun at Leeds, it was taken up 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, it was continued in London and 
other places. I have no authority to declare to you any 
settled determination upon this matter. We are still two 
months at least from the meeting of Parliament, and in the 
course of that time it is quite possible that things may 
happen which would disarrange the best laid plans. But 
at the same time there are certain considerations on the 
surface and evident to aU which I may state to you, and 
which I think wiU help you to form a judgment in this 
matter. In the first place, I am very glad to see that in the 
discussions which have hitherto taken place there has been 
very little real divergence of opinion. The gentlemen who 
met at Leeds were ready enough to recognise the enormous 
value of a meas\ire of local government for London, which 
should give to that great metropolis a municipal authority 
worthy of the name, which should create within its 
boundaries a local patriotism, which should develop a 
dignified corporate life in place of the sham which Londoners 
have at the present time. They were equally sensible of 
the needs of the country districts, where at the present 
moment exists a confusion of areas, rates, and authorities, 
almost intolerable, and where political education would be 
quickened and material interests promoted by the establish- 
ment of institutions analogous to those councils in our pro- 
vincial towns, which have done so much to beautify and 
improve them and promote the health, happiness, and 
comfort of the people intrusted to their charge. Then, on 
the other hand, the gentlemen who met at London were 
perfectly ready to admit the claims of the miUions of our 
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fellow-countrymen who have no voice at all in the govern- 
ment of the country, who, at the present time, are deprived 
of all their poUtical rights of citizens, while at the same time 
they are called upon to bear the charges and perform the 
obligations of citizens. Therefore, the only question which 
remains is — Can all these omnibuses be driven abreast 
through Temple Bar ? If you suppose that the House of 
Commons on both sides is sincerely anxious to settle these 
questions, and only desirous that there should be a fair and 
full discussion of them, then I think that in some way or 
another, perhaps by adopting the suggestion of Mr. Forster 
and sending the London Bill to a Grand Committee, we 
might be able to do justice to all these claims, important as 
they are, which come to us from so many difiEerent quarters. 
But if, on the other hand, any large minority of the House of 
Commons were hostile to any one of these measures, you will 
see that under our existing rules they might so prolong dis- 
cussion on the first Bill introduced as to jeopardise our 
purpose, and prevent altogether any progress being made 
with the other two. In these circumstances, I think the 
country would judge us very hardly if we, by any freak of 
ours, allowed a question so paramount as the extension of 
the franchise to be elbowed out of the way by anything less 
important and less vital. 

Now, we are told by some of their leaders that the Tories 
have no objection to the extension of the franchise in the 
abstract. They never have any objection to anything in 
the abstract. But that does not mean that they will give 
any particular support to it in the concrete. At the present 
moment they are chiefly curious to know what is our scheme 
of redistribution. This thirst for information is very credit- 
able to their pohtical sagacity. In the question of the 
franchise you have a simple question which raises very few 
points of principle, and those are points which can be easily 
and quickly decided. It is a question on which you may say 
practically the whole Liberal party are agreed. If you can 
only contrive to tack to it another question very complicated 
and difficult, on the details of which difference of opinion 
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may very naturally arise, then there is a chance that both 
questions may be got rid of together. We have had some 
painful experience in reference to this particular question. 
In 1866, under Lord John Russell, the Liberal Government 
brought in a simple Extension of the Franchise Bill and the 
same question arose. A cave was formed in the Liberal 
ranks, and a resolution was brought forward demanding that 
the Government should disclose their scheme of redistribu- 
tion. That resolution was very nearly carried ; the Govern- 
ment only obtained a majority of five. Accordingly, their 
hands were forced, and they were compelled to bring in a 
Redistribution Bill. The moment they brought in that bill 
their majority of five was changed to a minority of eleven. 
They were beaten on an important amendment, they re- 
signed, and the Tories came into office. You know what 
followed ; Mr. Disraeli educated his party and gave us, with 
the assistance of Liberals in Parliament, household suffrage 
in the boroughs and a great extension of the franchise in the 
counties, but the scheme of redistribution was miserably 
inadequate — a perfect fraud on the constituencies. It was 
accompanied by that three-cornered vote which has already 
destroyed political life in many of our counties, and nullified 
the popular voice in some of our greatest towns. That ex- 
perience is not encouraging for a repetition of it. For my 
own part, I am not credulous enough to believe that the Tory 
Opposition will be conciliated by any proposals for redistri- 
bution which we can bring forward. On the other hand, it 
would enormously strengthen their hands if we gave them 
all the opportunities for discussion and obstruction which a 
Redistribution Bill would involve. The two questions are, 
to my mind, independent and distinct. There are two 
benefits to be conferred on the people of this country, two 
wrongs to be redressed. The first is an injustice which is 
done to many of our fellow-countrymen who have no votes 
at all ; the second is an injustice done to those who have 
votes, and whose political influence is nullified by the ex- 
cessive weight and power given to the smaller constituencies. 
It may, and probably would, be impossible to carry both 
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these reforms in a single session ; but why not carry one of 
them ? Why shotdd we delay giving a vote to men who 
are absolutely at the present moment outside the pale of the 
constitution, because we have not yet agreed among our- 
selves as to the machinery by which we will endeavour to 
estimate the proportionate weight and value of the vote 
which should be given ? There is another argument in 
favour of separation. It is a practical argument ; until you 
have given the vote, and until you have got the new register, 
it is absolutely impossible — ^there are no means at our dis- 
posal for knowing — ^what the numbers in the new con- 
stituencies wiU be, and until we have that essential informa- 
tion how is it possible that any really satisfactory scheme of 
redistribution can be prepared ? Altogether, I would ven 
ture to submit that this is a matter not in any sense of prin- 
ciple, but a matter of parhamentary tactics. Those who 
are honestly anxious for reform should do all they can to 
secure it step by step. Those who are opposed to reform 
in any shape, but are afraid of saying so, wiU no doubt be 
very wise if they can contrive to jumble the two questions up 
together, so that the one that is plain and simple may be 
overlaid and stifled in the embraces of the one that is difficult 
and complex. 

But suppose that we have decided to introduce the 
Franchise Bill alone, and to introduce it at the beginning of 
the session, there still remain one or two important matters 
upon which it is right that the people of this country should 
make up their minds. In the first place, what is the ex- 
tension to be 1 I observed the other day that Lord Salis- 
bury said that for his part he was opposed to this perpetual 
tinkering with the Constitution. Well, I agree entirely with 
Lord Salisbury, and that is such a rare pleasure that I am 
inclined to make the most of it. But I believe that, un- 
fortunately, although we are agreed upon the principle, we 
differ altogether as to the application of it. Lord SaUsbiu-y, 
I suppose, would avoid tinkering with the Constitution by 
letting the Constitution alone until it falls to pieces. I, on 
the contrary, would deal with the Constitution so effectually 
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that it would never again require amending. I have never 
concealed my opinion — ^I have expressed it on many occasions 
— ^in favour of absolute manhood suffrage. As the basis of 
our electoral system it would be of immense advantage in 
getting rid of difficulties about registration which have 
practically nullified the lodger vote in many large towns, 
and I believe it would be conservative in the best and truest 
sense. The wider you lay the foundations of your liberties 
and institutions the more stable those Uberties and institu- 
tions wiU be. I have no fear of the people. I would desire 
to call in the largest possible number of them in order to 
share in the work and responsibiUties of government. But 
while I say this I am perfectly ready to admit that public 
opinion generally is not in favour of so considerable a change. 
In the large towns we are prepared for it. No doubt we 
see a good deal more of the people, and seeing them closer we 
are not afraid of them. But in smaller places, and among a 
different class of people, prejudices exist which time alone 
can remove. If I am right in my opinion, time and experi- 
ence will bring conviction to all those who now doubt. 
Every successive alteration of the franchise has been justified 
by its results ; the next alteration, I doubt not, will also be 
justified in turn, and then it will lead nattirally, and with 
common consent, to the change which I desire. But, in the 
meantime, I stand with the rest of the Liberal party upon the 
question to which all are pledged, upon which all are agreed ; 
and I will accept gratelfully the extension of household 
suffrage to the counties. 

And that brings me to a question which I think to be of 
very great importance, and upon which I will venture to 
address you a word of warning. I have observed some of 
my poUtical friends — ^v^y good Liberals — ^have been much 
exercised of late with regard to what they call minority re- 
presentation. I really feel that this anxiety is altogether 
premature. What we have to deal with, the evil against 
which we are protesting, is the inordinate influence and 
power which minorities have obtained in our system ; and 
really it is time that somebody should stand up and say a 
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good word for a down-trodden majority. Minorities are 
everywhere ; they meet us at every turn ; they rule us at 
every corner. A minority of the population, and only a 
minority, have any votes at all at the present time ; of that 
minority another minority, not more than one-fifth, returns 
a majority of the House of Commons ; and when this 
minority of a minority has succeeded in passing anything 
through the House of Commons, then we allow another 
minority, an infinitesimal fraction of the people, without 
any representative authority whatsoever, whom we call a 
House of Lords, to exercise an absolute veto over everjrthing 
that we propose to do. The same thing occurs throughout 
our local government ; minorities turn the scale in elections 
of School Boards, Boards of Guardians, and local boards. 
They exercise supreme authority in most of our great educa- 
tional endowments. They govern our counties, and they 
deal despotically with all the details of licensing legislation. 
In these circumstances, our object should be to reduce the 
power and influence of minorities, and to give a fair repre- 
sentation to majorities. I am glad, I confess, to find that 
these friends of whom I have spoken are agreed that, at all 
events, the present system of minority representation is alto- 
gether bad and indefensible. Nobody has a kind word to 
say for the cumulative vote or the three-cornered minority 
system, and, therefore, here is a point of agreement. Let us 
all imite to abolish these stupid, sLUy, unconstitutional 
devices. When we have done that we can sit down quietly 
and see whether any substitute is necessary. I will say 
frankly, for my own part, that I do not believe that it is. 
I beheve that what these gentlemen are trying to solve is a 
problem for which no solution can possibly be found. They 
are trjdng to devise some ingenious machinery by which 
minorities may be saved from the natural consequence of 
being outnumbered, and, at the same time, they declare that 
they will insure to majorities their full rights. The two 
things are inconsistent. When men differ, either the 
majority must give way to the minority, or the minority 
must give way to the majority. There is no other way out 
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of the difficulty, and if there is any hardship in such a sur- 
render, surely it is much less when the operation is performed 
by the less numerous party. AH that a minority have any 
right to ask for is that they shall have a fair opportunity for 
the discussion of their views, and that they should have a fair 
field and no favour in their attempt to convert the majority 
to their opinion. Does anybody suppose that in our system 
there is any possibility that this right should not be afforded 
to every minority ? The minority not represented in one 
place finds its exponent in another. The minority in 
Birmingham becomes the majority in Liverpool ; the 
minority in Bristol is the majority in the country ; and so I 
might go on. And when I add to that the advantage of a 
free press and an open platform, there is not the slightest 
fear that any minority, however unpopular, will fail to re- 
ceive at any rate a fair consideration of the views it desires 
to express. On the other hand, there is no system of 
minority voting that I have ever seen produced which does 
not give an influence to the minority more than its numbers 
practically warrant, and which is not, therefore, a misre- 
presentation of majorities. I beg and entreat aU those 
Liberals who believe that the people have a right to govern 
themselves — ^all those who think that they will manage their 
own affairs much better in the long run than any selected 
minority of superior persons — I entreat you to resist the 
extension or continuance of these arrangements, which tend 
to confuse great issues of politics, and bring into prominence 
crotchets, individual peculiarities, and personal vanity, and 
do more than anything else to defeat the party of progress — 
the popular party — ^in the face of a united party of obstruc- 
tion and privilege. 

And now, gentlemen, in conclusion, let me impress upon 
you that it is no mean struggle upon which we are entering. 
We shall be confronted with a vigorous opposition, animated 
by the strongest motives to resist reforms which arouse their 
prejudices and which threaten their privileges. Success 
will be impossible unless the great masses of the people are 
determined to conquer their rights. Union, boldness, steady 
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persistence — these all are essentials in the contest. With 
these conditions victory cannot be doubtful and cannot be 
long delayed, and the result of victory wiU be worthy the 
labour and the toil. Government by the people means 
government lot the people. Great social questions, which 
are every day becoming more important, can only be satis- 
factorily settled when the whole of the ^people take a part 
in the work of legislation. The complete establishment of 
teiigious equality, the freedom of education in our national 
schools, the improvement of the dwellings of the poor, the 
Mprovement of the condition of the agricultural labourers, 
the popular control of the liquor traffic, and such a readjust- 
ment of taxation as wiU prop^ortion its burdens to the means 
and ability of the taxpayer — ^these are questions upon which 
I believe the great majority of the people are agreed, but 
whose solution is of necessity delayed tiU all the people are 
taken into coui^el. They are questions the consideration of 
which is disagreeable to those to whom all change is objec- 
tionable. They would be glad to put them out of sight, but 
they caimot do it, for these questions are forcing themselves 
into prominence evciry day, and engaging the attention of 
thinking persons. I do not think that in such a programme 
as I have sketched there is anything which need give alarm 
to the most timid of men. Wealth and intelligence will 
always in this country enjoy their proper influence and due 
consideration. Property will be more secure when there are 
imore owners of propeiiiy. When its obligations are frankly 
acknowledged, then its rights will be more cheerfully con- 
ceded ; and hence I look forward With hope and confidence 
to the ch&nges which will be accomplished, to the great 
advantage of every class in the community, when the wishes 
and wants and necessities of the whole people are adequately 
represented in the great council of the nation. 
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LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA 

Newcastle-on-Tynb, Jxsvxry 16, 1884 

Bbfoub I ask your attention to matters of higher and more 
general importance, you will, I hope, allow me to express, 
in words necessarily feeble and imperfect, my deep sense of 
the cordiality of your reception, and of the kindness of the 
addresses which have just been read and presented. I 
noticed in two of the addresses some passages to which I 
should like to make a momentary allusion. They are those 
in which the miners speak approvingly of the efforts they 
thought I was making to secure the rights and security of 
those at sea, and in which they speak with sympathy of the 
penis of a trade in some respects more dangerous than their 
own. This is a matter very near to my heart. The loss of 
life at sea is appalling. Last year, of all the merchant sea- 
men belonging to British ships in the United Kingdom, one 
in sixty met his death by violent means. That was exclusive 
of those who perished in the fishing industry, and exclusive, 
too, of those who perished in colonial std-pa, with which we 
have nothing to do. Altogether, three thousand five hundred 
men came to a premature end, many of them in the prime of 
Ufe, and many of them leaving behind them widows and 
orphans to mourn their loss. Now, this is a state of things 
which we all must deplore. I have felt it my duty to make 
every inquiry in my power which can throw daylight upon 
this subject. I have appealed to the able and impartial 
judges who have the largest experience in connection with 
inquiries into those disasters ; I have applied to underwriters 
who know something of the causes of them ; I have applied 
to my own officers and to the able and energetic sm-veyors 
of the Board of Trade who are charged to watch over the 
comfort and security of our seamen and the safety of our 
ships at our various ports, and who perform their duties, 
I will venture to say, arduous as they are, with great dis- 
crimination and courage. And I have applied to many of 
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the largest shipowners in the United Eongdom, to men own- 
ing among them a very considerable proportion of the whole 
tonnage of the mercantile marine, and from one and all I 
have received the reply that in their opinion many of these 
losses are preventable. I bring no accusation against any 
one ; that is not necessary. But I say that I should be 
unworthy of the confidence you have professed to feel in 
me if I allowed one single day more than I could help to 
elapse before I endeavoured to do all in my power to remedy 
the state of things which is the cause of so much trouble and 
misery, I invite assistance in the work which I have under- 
taken from every humane man, whatever his profession 
may be, and especially I invite the assistance and support of 
the constituencies in the great shipping ports of the kingdom. 
I never stand before such a meeting as this — ^I never come 
forward to address thousands of my countrymen on great 
political questions — ^without gaining courage and strength 
for the work which is before me, without renewing that 
enthusiasm in the service of the people which is absolutely 
necessary to all who represent your claims or your rights. 
Without your strenuous support it would be a thankless task 
to give up the ease of private life for all the care and obloquy 
which necessarily attend public work, and it is the sense of 
being sustained by unnumbered hosts of friends and fellow- 
workers which enables public men to fight successfully, 
and to despise the slanders with which they are assailed. 



THE CAUCUS 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Janijaby 15, 1884 

[From a speech made on a nearing prospect of Mr. Gladstone's measures of 
enfranchisement and redistribution. The Caucus was a popular term for 
the Birmingham system of political organisation : officially the National 
Federation of Liberal Associations. On the Home Rule split the head- 
quarters of the Federation was removed from Birmingham to London. 
The object of the system was — ^the political opinion of towns or districts 
having been first ordered and collected, in close touch with a central office, 
—to impose the will of the majority of Liberals on the National leaders. 
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The organiaing genius of the Caucus was the late Mr. Schnadhorst, but its 
viitaal chief was Mr. Chamberlain. Out of sixty-seven constituencies in 
which the Caucus was established in 1S80, in sixty the Liberal candidate 
won or retained the seat. For his further exposition of the system, see 
Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Birmingham, January 6, 1885, p. 130.] 

. . . What they — the Tories — want to do is to postpone our 
proposal with regard to England and Scotland, and it is for 
this reason they propose that we should take redistribution 
along with a simple Franchise Bill in order that both may be 
endangered. It is for this that they magnify difficulties in 
Ireland, and that they represent the defeat of a native force 
by a savage chief in Egypt as if it were an English disaster as 
great as the Indian Mutiny. These are their tactics. In the 
presence of them let us be steadfast, and we shall frustrate 
them. Sir Richard Cross let the cat out of the bag when he 
said that if the Prime Minister did not pass the Franchise Bill 
it might go over till the Greek Kalends. We do not intend 
that it shall go over to the Greek Kalends. For my part, I 
am sanguine of success. I do not think we shall have to 
wait long for it. The general interest in politics is growing 
every day wider and more intelligent. The spread of educa- 
tion has increased the appreciation by the people of the deep 
importance of all that concerns their good government ; and 
at the same time in modem organisation people have found 
more adequate means of giving expression and force to their 
opinions. I know that there are some who express alarm 
at the recent development of our Liberal organisations. 
They denounce it as the Caucus ; they describe it as a 
machine. I am not surprised that the Tories should dislike 
it. I do not wonder that they feel so painfully what they 
unsuccessfully try to imitate. These great open popular 
representative associations are not at all in their line. They 
are alien to the spirit of Toryism. The ' Primrose League ' 
is more in their way, with its silly sentimental title. I con- 
fess I am surprised when I find these organisations objected 
to and criticised by many who profess themselves in sym- 
pathy with the democratic movement. Why, the demo- 
cratic movement would lose all its force without organisa- 
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tion. The difficulty of Radicalism in times past has 
always been that there was no cohesion among the people. 
Napoleon m. told Mr. C!obden in conversation that private 
uiterests were like a disciplined regiment, while the public 
good was defended by a disorganised mob. The force of 
democracy to be strong must be concentrated. It must not 
be frittered away into numberless units, each of them so 
preciously independent that no one of them can unite with 
another even for a siagle day. I do not object to your calling 
the Caucus a machine. Do you know what it is that the 
machinery does ? It is a machine like the great invention 
of your distinguished townsman Sir William Armstrong, by 
which force is stored and transmitted and brought to bear 
with precision and irresistible force at the time and at the 
place where it is wanted. A machine does not make the 
power ; it only prevents it from being wasted. So long as 
those are the functions of our political machinery, so long, 
I say, they are worthy the support of every true Liberal, of 
every man who trusts the people, of every man who desires 
that the will of the people should find fuller, more adequate, 
more effective expression in the legislation of the country. 
For my part I believe that the will of the people ought to be 
and must be supreme. The issue of this great question will 
soon be in your hands. Governments propose, but the 
people decide ; and if you are as eager for liberty as your 
forefathers were, if you are worthy descendants of the men 
who won for us all the rights we now possess, you in joxa 
turn will not rest nor falter until you have secured for your 
brethren in the counties the full privilege and glory of citizen- 
ship in a great and free empire. 
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THE BOARD OP TRADE AND LOSS OF 
LIFE AT SEA 

HoTJSB OF Commons, May 19, 1884 

[From the famous second reading speech on Mr. Chamberlftuji,'s Meichiutt 
Shipping Bill, — too long unfortunately to be given in full. It was on 
the withdrawal of this Bill by the Government lihat Mr. Chamberlain went 
straight to Mr. Gladstone and ofiered his resignation from the Fresideacy 
of the Board of Trade. See p. 80 and Editor's note p. xix.]- 

. . . I DO not conceal from myself %ha,t the great obstacle to 
anything like a satisfactory settlement of this question has 
been the irritation, widespread and very deep, wldch has 
prevailed among aJl classes of shipowners, and which has 
been fomided upon the impression that great and unde- 
served imputations have been made upon their character 
as honoiurable men, which they were bound to resent. WeU» 
I think the shipowners are in this matter under an entire 
misapprehension. I am not conscious of having made any 
such charges against them. If I have done so — ^^f by t^ny 
deficiency in the necessary qualifications which one has to 
apply to general statements I have produced this impression 
— all I can say is, I am very sorry for it, and that I hope any 
failings in the advocate will not b^ allowed to. prejudice a 
good cause. But I will add this that, having read over the 
various speeches I have made on this subject, I a,m una,ble 
to see what is the ground for the impression which has pre- 
vailed among the shipowners. I have tried on every 
occasion to guard myself, in the most distinct terms, against 
being supposed to bring anything like a sweeping a>nd in- 
discriminate charge against this class of Her Majesty's 
subjects ; and on every occasion I have appealed to the 
majority of shipowners — ^to what I called on one occasion 
the vast majority of respecta,ble shipowners — ^to co-operaite 
with me in bringing about an improvement in a state 
of things wliich all agree with nie in thin^^g deplorable. 
But the nusunderstandin^ has existed, and has pr^judicedl 
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the settlement of the matter ; and it therefore becomes 
necessary that I shotild try once more in the presence of the 
House to state what are the allegations on which I found this 
Bill. I wiU endeavour to state them plainly, and I hope I 
shall do so in terms that wiU not give offence to anybody. 
I have resented the statement that I have brought charges 
against shipowners, but we will not quarrel about words. 
I have made two distinct allegations — ^you may caU them 
' charges ' if you think fit. The first allegation I have made 
is that there are black sheep in shipowning as well as in every 
other trade with which I am acquainted ; and that it is the 
duty and the interest of all good shipowners to do all in their 
power to discountenance the proceedings of the less scrupu- 
lous members of their body. That is the only allegation I 
have made with respect to persons ; but I have made 
another aUega/fcion to which I attach much greater import- 
ance. After all, though we are bound to legislate for ex- 
ceptions, we should not be justified in touching the whole 
of these complicated interests, if it were only for the sake of 
legislating for exceptions. But I have brought a charge 
against the law — ^not against persons, but against a state of 
the law — and what I have said is, that any law which 
enables a man to make a profit out of the loss of his ship and 
the loss of his crew is a law contrary to sound policy. I say 
that, as long as human nature is what it is, one of the most 
powerful motives to which we can appeal is the motive of 
self-interest ; and I say that I desire to enlist this self- 
interest on the side of safety, instead of allowing it to 
operate, as it now does, in the opposite direction. . . . All 
experience shows that you cannot pretend to interfere in 
any way with any great trade or industry in the country 
with the full consent and approval of that trade itself. Let 
any one try now to deal with the Ucensing legislation, and 
see how far he will have the approval and benevolent support 
of the licensed victuallers. Let any one try to deal with 
the banking laws. Let us take ova illustrations from the 
past. Let us consider what happened in the case of manu- 
facturers when the Factory Acts were first proposed to 
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Parliament. I say it with great regret, having been a manu- 
facturer myself, and being still proud to have belonged to 
that great class ; but I am bound to say that very few 
manufacturers supported the application of the Factory 
Acts. They protested against them on the ground that they 
disturbed their trade ; that it meant a transfer of their 
industry to other countries ; and that they were wholly 
unnecessary laws. Now, however, it is admitted, with 
common consent, that they have been of the greatest possible 
advantage, not only to the women and children whom they 
were principally intended to protect, but to the manufac- 
turers themselves, who derive advantage from everything 
that improves the condition of their workpeople. But 
these Acts were opposed by almost every manufacturer in 
the House. The same thing happened with regard to mines. 
The legislation for mines was strongly opposed by the 
mining interest. It will be in the recollection of the House 
how, in the present Parhament, the Employers' Liability 
Bill was opposed by honourable members, and especially by 
the late Mr. Knowles, who was universally respected in this 
House, and who was as honest as the day, and as transparent 
as possible ; yet who came down here, believing every word 
he said, and declared that he and all his fellow-mineowners 
would be ruined if the Act were passed, and that foreign 
countries would reap enormous advantages. We all know 
that those doleful predictions have not been reahsed ; that 
no one has been injured by the Act ; and during the short 
time it has been in operation it has conferred great advan- 
tages upon those interested in it. But on that occasion the 
shipowners came down and voted against Mr. Knowles in 
favour of the application of the Employers' Liability Act 
to the mineowners. Now, I ask the shipowners to show 
good cause why the mineowners and manufacturers should 
not vote against them when I propose that equal laws should 
be applied to the sea service. 

I say, then, that the shipowners will have to make out 
a very good case, and will have to show very good ground, 
against further interference with their trade. They will 
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have to show that the necessity is less than it is in oth^er 
trades which have been constantly interfered with by 
Parliament. Well, is the necessity less ? I wiU mention 
only one fact as having some bearing on what I am now 
saying. As soon as this BiU was introduced, in the very heat 
and fm;y of the storm raised at its introduction, there was 
held a great meeting of delegates of the shipping interest at 
the Cannon Street Hotel. All sorts of persons connected 
with shipping attended ; there were present the picked men 
in the trade, selected because they were the best fitted to 
bear aloft the flag of this great profession, and to vindicate 
the character and honour of the trade they represented. 
They were certainly not in a very friendly or conciliatory 
mood towards myself upon that occasion ; and I am afraid 
they did not make any practical suggestion I was able to 
utihse on a subsequent consideration of the subject. A full 
account of the meeting was given in the Shifting and, 
Mercantile Gazette, and I have taken from that paper 
the names of the delegates who attended. Of the 59 
picked men present 49 were shipowners in their own 
names, others were shipowners not registered in their own 
names, and many held shares in shipping companies. 
Forty-nine, as I say, were registered in their own names. I 
have looked up the matter, and I find that in the last five 
years these 49 owners, who, it must be remembered, were 
picked men, have lost 65 ships and 367 lives ; and that, of 
the 49, 9 alone have lost 36 ships and 177 lives. I beg 
the House to understand what my object is in bringing these 
facts forward. I am not going to found any accusation 
against these gentlemen. That is not the purpose of my 
argument. It may well be — ^I hope it is — ^I have no reason 
to doubt it — that every one of these casualties was such that 
no human skiU or human foresight could possibly prevent it. 
They are aU, perhaps — ^I dare say it is so — ^the act of God ; 
but what I say is this — ^that the trade of which such state- 
ments can be made concerning the picked men in it, and in 
which a loss of life so terrible is an ordinary incident, is not 
a trade that can come here to assert its independence of 
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criticism, and to say that it will not assist in making the 
changes which are suggested in order to save life in future. . . . 
I propose to show to the House that the loss of life at sea is 
excessive, and that it is increasing rather than diminishing. 
I propose to show, in the second place, that it is due to causes 
which are more or less preventable in their character. I 
propose, in the third place, to show that all impartial 
authorities agree that an increase of care and precaution 
would diminish these losses ; and, in the last place, I propose 
to show that the state of the law and the practice of the 
trade undoubtedly tend to relax ordinary motives for care, 
and afford a temptation to negligence. If I prove these 
propositions, I hope the House will not accept the respon- 
sibiUty of further delay, but will do something to improve 
and amend a law which I think, under the circumstances, 
will stand self-condemned. . . . There is terrible loss of life. 
The shipowners complain that I have taken a single year. 
Well, drop the single year, and take the whole past twelve 
years. What is the fact with regard to the whole of these 
twelve years ? It is this — ^that in that time 36,000 
men suffered violent deaths ; and of the whole number 
one in six lost his life. No ; one in six of the average 
number employed in the whole twelve years, of every man, 
every boy, every officer, and every seaman, lost his life in 
the British Merchant Service. Go on, and carry that a step 
further. If you assume that the average working life of 
the seaman is twenty-four years, then you will find that one 
in every three will, in the course of his working hfe, perish 
by a violent and dreadful death. Many who go on a forlorn 
hope have a much better chance of existence than our 
British sailors. I hear a little murmuring behind. I hope 
there will be no misunderstanding. I am not at present 
drawing any conclusions from these facts, and certainly I 
am not basing upon them any charges. All I say of these 
figures, and I am sure I carry the House with me — ship- 
owners as well as other members, — is that a trade with such 
incidents as these, it will be agreed, is not altogether in a 
healthy or satisfactory condition. It cannot be regarded 
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with equanimity, this tremendous loss of life, or be con- 
sidered a necessary incident of any traffic. I may take an 
extreme view of this matter ; but I ask myself sometimes 
whether we are justified in carrying on a trade if such a 
loss of life as this is inevitable in connection with it. We 
boast of our national prosperity, take pride in the develop- 
ment of our national wealth and national enterprise. These 
things, good as they are, may be bought too dear ; and, in 
my opinion, they are bought too dear if they cannot be 
bought without a sacrifice of Ufa such as I have described. . . . 
Now, sir, I cannot help thinking there has been a little 
too much readiness in some quarters to accept this terrible 
and deplorable loss of life as an inevitable incident. I do 
not believe that it is an inevitable incident. It is impossible 
to say how many of those lives could have been saved ; but 
what I can show the House clearly is, that those lives have 
been lost from causes which are in the nature of preventable 
causes. I do not mean by that that all of them could have 
been prevented ; but they are in the nature of causes which 
might have been modified, according as greater or less pre- 
cautions have been taken. . . . Well, now, do not let it be 
supposed for a moment that I endorse any charge, if any 
charge has ever been made against any shipowner, that he 
has deliberately sent his ship to sea that it might be lost, 
and that the sailors might be drowned, for the sake of gain. 
If such a man existed he would be a monster in human form ; 
he would be guilty of murder, and hanging would be too 
good for him. I do not say there have not been people who 
have gone very close to it. I wiU quote one case — ^that of 
Berwick and Houldsworth. It was proved that these men 
had lost fifteen ships, one after another, in order to get the 
insurance, and they were brought up and convicted in the 
fifteenth case ; one was sentenced to twenty years' and the 
other to fifteen years' penal servitude. In these cases, how- 
ever, I believe, they so arranged matters that there should 
be very little, ii any, loss of life. But that is not the charge. 
The charge is not that shipowners deliberately do anything 
of this kind. The statement made is this — ^that unless it ia 
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distinctly their interest to take every precaution, even those 
which are doubtful, they will not take all the precautions 
which they ought to take ; because it is an essential feature 
in this case, that you cannot say about any particular pre- 
caution that it will infallibly save life. Take the case of 
overloading, and suppose a vessel with a freeboard of 4 feet. 
No man in the world can say that if that vessel had a free- 
board of 4 feet 1 inch she would be quite safe, but that with 
a freeboard of 3 feet 11 inches she was absolutely unsafe. 
But no one can deny that with 4 feet 1 inch she would be 
more safe than with 4 feet or with 3 feet 11 inches freeboard. 
All I want to do is to put on the shipowner every pressiure 
I can, in common fairness and ordinary reasonableness, in 
order to induce him to take as many and as great precautions 
as he possibly can. And I am quite certain that when it 
is done the loss of life at sea will be very much less than it is 
at present. ... I have said that we have endeavoured by 
legislation to fix criminal liability upon the owners. This 
has failed in practice, and no recent prosecution has suc- 
ceeded. You are trying to fix criminal liability on a man 
who, after all, may not be guilty of a criminal offence. If 
you are going to prove a criminal offence, your proof must be 
overwhelming. It is not enough to have circumstantial 
evidence, however strong ; you must have absolute proof 
of the man's intentions. You can show the most extra- 
ordinary culpable negligence. You can show that the ship 
was unseaworthy ; that her equipment was disgraceful ; 
and that she was overladen. All these things have been 
shown, over and over again. But you cannot always 
demonstrate that the owner was cognisant of these things, 
and that he deliberately allowed the ship to go to sea in that 
condition. If we prosecute the owner, and bring him before 
the court, we are then asked — ' Why did not the Board of 
Trade stop the ship ? It must have been because they 
thought her seaworthy.' And the court refuses to convict. 
If, on the other hand, we do stop the ship, then it is said that 
the criminal act was not complete, and that, perhaps, at the 
last moment, the ship would not have been sent to sea at 
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all ; and thus, in one way or another, these prosecutions 
break down. And it is not to be wondered at. Here is a 
case illustrative of the difficulties we have to contend with — 
the case of a vessel which foundered in 1881, with twenty- 
seven men on board, and which the court found was over- 
laden. She was insured for £16,000 at the rate of £15 per 
ton, which was altogether beyond the value. The vessel 
was twenty years old, and the assessors advised the court 
that a first-rate new vessel could have been bought for the 
same money. The court thought so strongly with regard to 
this case that, in order to mark its sense of the conduct of 
the owners, it charged them with the cost of making the 
inquiry. But punishment of that kind must necessarily be 
a veary inadequate one, supposing the owners to have been 
guilty of so serious an offence. I had the strongest legal 
opinion that it would have been useless to prosecute, as the 
overloading took place at Odessa, and the owner was not 
there at the time, and that, consequently, it would be im- 
possible to fix responsibility on him. It would be impossible 
to say what amount of knowledge he possessed with regard 
to the matter. But I do not think we shall ever be able to 
rely upon the shipowner, imtil we make it impossible for him 
to make a profit out of his loss. 

My object is to make it to the personal interest of every 
shipowner, who has a larger knowledge of aU the facts and 
a greater power than any one else, to take every possible 
precaution, and give the turn of the scales always in favour 
of safety, and to hesitate to incur a risk which otherwise he 
might be inclined to venture upon. . . . It is said by the ship- 
owners — ' All you say is very true as to this matter of the 
law. It is bad law ; it is a law which ought to be amended ; 
but do not think you will gain much by it, because although, 
under the law, it is possible to over-insure, as a matter of fact 
a shipowner does not do so, and it is so rare that you wiU 
find little advantage in stopping it.' But is it rare 1 I have 
said that when the time came I would give the House over- 
whelming proof that it is not rare, but is the commonest thing 
in the world ; and now I am about to keep my promise. 
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In the first place, let me take a singular fact — a curious 
thing that occurred only the other day. The last striking 
loss which has occurred is the loss of the State of Florida, 
belonging to a great line of steamships against which I have 
nothing to say. When the news came to this country that 
that ship was lost, the shares of that line went up immedi- 
ately on the Glasgow Exchange. That, I think, is a singular 
fact. At the end of April these shares, or parts of these 
shares — ^I am not svure whether they are quoted whole or in 
part — ^were quoted at 72s. 6d. The news of the loss came to 
this country on the 7th or 8th, and in the course of the next 
few days these shares touched 90s. Since then they have 
gone down again, and the last quotation I have had is 77s. 6d. 
I have asked for an explanation, and the explanation given 
me is this — ^that subsequent news showed that the loss was 
due to a collision ; and when that became known on the 
Exchange, it was thought possible that some liability might 
rise against the company, and accordingly speculation in the 
shares took a different direction. At all events, this is true- 
that the people who knew most about the matter — the 
dealers in stocks on the Glasgow Exchange, buyers and 
sellers, and otherwise — ^thought, whether they were right 
or wrong, that the loss of this ship was going to be a gain to 
her owners. The court found that she was too deeply 
laden. Her gross freight was insured. The owner was 
examined as to how he came to insure her at £14,500, and he 
admitted that he had added 10 per cent, to cost, that being, 
he said, a usual mercantile transaction. Then we have 
another case — ^that of the Emily. That was a most unfor- 
tunate vessel — or perhaps I ought to say she belonged to a 
most fortunate owner. Her owner, when he was examined, 
could not say how often she had been stranded, though he 
admitted that she had been stranded twice in the preceding 
year, and that, on one occasion, he had received £4500 for 
one of these strandings. She was a vessel of 787 tons burden 
and was worth, according to the assessors, about £10 a ton, 
which, would make her worth altogether about £8000. She 
was valued by Bayley and Ridley at £9000, but she was 
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insured for £14,000, She was stranded. Fortunately no 
lives were lost ; but the owner made, as far as I can make 
out, from £5000 to £6000 on the loss of his vessel, besides 
£200 on freight. . . . But the worst cases are those of what 
are called ' single ship companies,' which have sprung into 
existence only during the last few years. Originally estab- 
lished by a most respectable firm in Liverpool, for a very 
reasonable purpose, and found advantageous for specula- 
tion, they have since been established by other persons, 
who had much better have had nothing whatever to do with 
them. What happens is that a man who calls himself 
managing owner, and who is in some cases merely a financial 
speculator, starts the single ship company. In some cases 
these managing owners are broken-down tradesmen, linen- 
drapers' assistants, waiters, or other people in similar walks 
of life. These people make a contract for a ship, and 
then they spread broadcast throughout the country their 
prospectuses promising 20, 30, and even 40 per cent, divi- 
dend, and assuring everybody that under no conceivable 
circumstances can there be any risk, inasmuch as if the 
vessel is lost they will recover her full value by insurance ; 
and in this way there has been a tremendous development of 
shipping speculation throughout the country, and to a large 
extent among classes who ought to have had nothing what- 
ever to do with such matters— women, Dissenting ministers, 
working people, especially in Yorkshire and Lancashire, have 
been tempted to invest their money in these companies, with 
which they ought to have had no connection whatever. 
These are the people who have made the progress of this Bill 
so difficult. They are the people who have flooded the 
House of Commons with letters complaining of the losses 
which the Bill will compel them to sustain. The managing 
owners have sent out their circulars, full of the most ex- 
travagant misrepresentations as to the object of the Bill and 
the intention of the Government, and declaring that these 
people who have invested their money will be absolutely 
ruined if the members of this House do not stop the BiU — 
and these poor people, who are merely dupes, and who are not 
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to be blamed, except for want of care in making their invest- 
ments, have sent letters to members all over the place, and 
urged them on no account to allow the Bill to proceed. . . . 
There can be no doubt — and I do not attempt to deny it 
for a moment — ^that legislation may cause inconvenience, 
but no greater inconvenience and no greater sacrifices than 
the respectable members of the trade may reasonably and 
fairly be called upon to bear. Our legislation, the other day, 
against dynamite, no doubt, put the manufacturers of 
dynamite to great inconvenience ; and, possibly, if they had 
had the power they would have protested against and pre- 
vented that legislation. In regard to this matter of over- 
insurance, I point it out to the House as a dangerous practice, 
and I say that you ought to put a stop to it, even though the 
change may cause some inconvenience. . . . Let me once more 
state the question raised by this Bill. The question really 
is, whether a man ought to be able to contract himself out of 
all liability, and, at the same time, make a profit by the loss 
of his ship and the loss of lives ? I say he ought not. I say 
that that is a thing which no honourable man would claim 
to do, and which no other man ought to be allowed to do. 
I think the importance of this matter cannot be overesti- 
mated. Three thousand lives every year are hurried to a 
premature death. That is in itself a tremendous fact ; and 
inseparably connected with this loss of life, there is also an 
enormous loss of property, a loss which has been estimated at 
from £10,000,000 to £20,000,000 sterling a year. When we 
were discussing bankruptcy legislation last year, it was said 
that there were £20,000,000 of bad debts made in the country, 
and that was thought a thing worthy of the most serious 
consideration of the House ; but I would point out that that 
was not a loss to the country. It is only a transfer from one 
pocket to another — ^what the creditor lost the debtor gained. 
But in the case of losses connected with shipping such is not 
the case. Every penny goes to the bottom of the sea, and 
is taken from the available wealth and the productive 
capital of the country. I have shown that these losses are 
due to causes which may be prevented — which in their 
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nature are preventable. I have shown that every impartial 
authority agrees that many of these losses could be pre- 
vented. I have shown that the law is a direct incentive to 
negligence ; and I have shown, lastly, that these facts have 
been recognised by successive Governments, even so early as 
1875, when Lord Norton, then Sir Charles Adderley, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, declared that the time had come 
when the matter should be fuUy dealt with. I do implore 
the House to do something to remove what I believe to be a 
great scandal ia our legislation and a great slur upon an 
honourable industry, of which, iu all other respects, we have 
every reason to be proud. 



THE DOCTRINE OF RANSOM 
BiBMiisroHAM, Jauuaey 5, 1885 

[Saving perhaps certain speeches delivered in the course of the later and 
famous unauthorised programme campaign, in the autumn of 1885, the 
following was for long the best remembered of all Mr. Chamberlain's public 
utterances. It is known as his doctrine of ransom, and caused at the time a 
considerable stir throughout the country and some dissension and embarrass- 
ment among colleagues, generally so averse from any form of Socialism as 
were the other members of Mr. Gladstone's ministry. Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposed agenda for the new ParUament elected under the new Franchise 
Act was, in fact, a temperate appUcation of his doctrine. TheConservative 
ministries were one day to make httle of it. But the doctrine was startling 
at the time. Betuming to the charge on January 14, ' I asked the other 
day,' he said, 'what ransom will property pay for the "natural" rightswhich 
now ceased to be recognised ? I put the question now in a different form. 
What insurance will wealth find it to its advantage to provide against the 
risks to which it is undoubtedly subject.' ' Natural rights ' was, of course, 
a ' howler,' an inference drawn from a hypothesis entirely unwarranted, 
and accepted by Mr. Chamberlain as by others of his generation who were 
• not aware that it is but the linguistic survival of an exploded theory.' 
See pp. 36-38 of the lamented ISx. S. H. Jeyes's admirable monograph 
(Blias, Sands, and Foster, 1896) for some sympathetic and acute remarks 
on this point.] 

I HAVE been your member now for nearly nine years, and 
during the greater part of that time I have had the honour 
of a seat in the Government. I have had to make great 
claims upon your patience and indulgence, and you have 
never failed to respond with a generosity which is one of the 
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most striking characteristics of great popular constituencies. 
In the course of that time you wiU easUy imderstand I have 
sometimes found it difficult, as one of the Radical members in 
a Liberal Government, to reconcile the loyalty which I owe 
to my colleagues and to the party at large with the strenuous 
and-^!OSstaSt"promotion of the principles which I am sup- 
posed especially to represent. I have had at times to reserve 
and sometimes even to sacrifice my opinion ; perhaps I may 
have disappointed my constituents ; but it has been in my 
opinion necessary, in order not to bring about a division 
which might injure our common cause, or which might 
embarrass Mie leader whose unsurpassed ability and long- 
tried devotion to the people's service have earned for him 
their undying regard and esteem. And now, gentlemen, I 
accept your reception as the proof that, in your opinion at all 
events, I have been faithful to the trust you have reposed in 
me, and that I have retained the friendship and support with- 
out which pubhc life would indeed be an intolerable burden. 
I rejoice the more in this expression of your continued 
goodwill to me, becaiise we stand to-night at the commence- 
ment of a new era. We are about to take a new departure, 
and I rejoice to think that we shall take it together. . . . 
The Franchise Bill has been passed, and the pistol of which 
Lord Salisbury spoke so emphatically has been loaded, and 
It is in our hands. Next year two millions of men will enter 
for the first time into the full enjo3rment of their poUtical 
rights. These men are for the naost part your feUow-work- 
men in factory and in field, and for the first time the toilers 
and spinners wiU have a majority of votes, and the control, if 
they desire it, of the Gtovemment of the country. To-day 
Parhament is elected by three millions of electors, of whom, 
perhaps, one-third are of the working classes. Next year a 
new House will come to Westminster elected by five millions 
of men, of whom three-fifths belong to the labouring popula- 
tion. It is a revolution which has been peacefully and 
silently accomplished. The centre of power has been shifted, 
andtheold order is giving place to the new. . . . Hthesearethe 
results which we have the right to anticipate, I do not think 
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we need waste time in discussing to whom the merits of 
authorship belong. Whether it be Lord SaUsbury or Mr. 
Schnadhorst, whether it be Mr. Gladstone or Sir Stafford 
Northcote, we will accept them thankfully from whichever 
hands they come, and with a profound behef in the pro- 
babihty of future benefits to follow in their train. You are 
in the position of men who have suddenly come into a fortune 
of which a short time ago you had only a distant expectation. 
Almost immediately you wiU be placed in the fuU enjoyment 
of those political rights of which up to this time you have 
only had a trifling foretaste. 

These changed conditions will require novel combinations 
to meet them. The Liberal party next January will have 
outgrown its old clothes, and it must be prepared with new 
garments. The organisation of the party and the pro- 
gramme of the party must be alike enlarged to meet the 
necessities of the situation which wiU have been created. I 
see that in some quarters the Tories are consoUng themselves 
for the changes which they fear, in the hope that, at all 
events, they will put an end to the power and the influence 
of the dreaded caucus. They never were more mistaken 
in their Uves. The caucus is Uke the fabled hydra ; you may 
strike o£E its head and half a dozen new ones spring from the 
dismembered trunk. There will be more need than ever for 
organisation if you are to gain the fuU advantage from the 
new conditions. Vested interests, special crotchets, and 
personal claims have a natural tendency to combine. They 
are on their defpnce ; they are bound together by common 
ties and by common fears ; and if the public good, if the 
interest of the great majority is without discipline and with- 
out recognised leaders, it wiU be Uke a mob that disperses 
before the steady tread of a few policemen, or before the 
charge of a handful of cavalry. I want to impress upon you 
that our free, open, representative Liberal associations are 
the essential conditions of success in the future, as they 
have mainly contributed to our success in the past ; but 
although the principle remains, the form may very likely 
have to be changed. In the big towns we have two objects 
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in view. In the first place, I hope I express your opinion 
when I say that we all desire that the unity of the con- 
stituencies should be preserved ; that the initiative and the 
momentum which have been the prerogatives of these great 
communities should be continued. We should all be sorry if 
the places which have been occupied with so much honour 
by Manchester and Leeds and Birmingham and other large 
towns should in the future be empty, if those potent voices 
should be silenced, and if all the traditions of the past and 
their bright examples should be so much ancient history, 
carrying no practical lesson for the future. But, on the 
other hand; in our reverence for the past, do not let us omit 
to salute the rising stars, the new constituencies into which 
our boroughs are to be divided. They should be encouraged 
and invited and stimulated to discharge with honour and 
dignity the responsibihties to which they are called. What 
the exact form and details of the new organisations should be 
may well be left to the constituencies themselves. It seems 
to me, however, that it will almost be a necessity of future 
union and future success that in each of these districts there 
should be created a numerous, a powerful, a representative 
district council of the Liberal Association, and that to this 
district council should be wholly left the duty of selecting 
the candidates for each of the locaUties. But then these 
district councils might unite to form the United Liberal 
Association of Birmingham, which would be no longer an 
Eight Hundred, it would be more hkely a Two Thousand, 
and would alone have the power of collecting and expressing 
the opinion of the whole town. So under this system you 
would have the federated association defining and formulat- 
ing the policy and the programme of the Liberal party as 
a whole, while the district councils without interference, 
control, or dictation from any other body whatsoever, would 
elect their spokesmen and representatives to carry out this 
policy in Parliament, in the School Board, and in the Town 
Council. But when your organisation is perfected, when in 
due proportion to their numbers every class and every 
district sends up its member to the great council of the nation 
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which for the first time wiU be truly representative, what 
will this assembly do with the powers entrusted to it ? What 
efifect will the change we have been considering have upon 
the future policy of the country ? What will be the direction 
of the new legislation in which we shall all be engaged ? I 
hope to have at some future time an opportunity of dealing 
more in detail than I can do to-night with the programme 
of the Liberal party ; but there are two important branches 
of the subject on which, with your permission, I wish to make 
a few general observations. In the first place, I think that, 
on the whole, the extension of popular authority will make 
for peace. The late Mr. Carlyle, in one of his books, says 
that the common people everywhere desire war, because in 
war time there is a demand for common people to be shot. 
I do not beheve in the truth of this cynical observation. I 
do not think that the democracy wiU have any love for 
a policy of intervention and aggression, nor any ambition 
for conquest and imiversal dominion. These things lead 
straight to conscription, and you will not be eager or 
even willing to pay the blood tax which is levied on yom: 
brethren in continental countries. I anticipate, then, that 
you wiU give no assistance to the party who are clamouring 
for what they call a strong foreign policy, and who at this 
moment, in the interest chiefly of the bondholders and 
financial speculators, are calling upon us to take possession 
of Egypt without regard to the wishes of the population or 
the just susceptibilities of other nations. We are in Egypt 
at this time in pursuance of an unselfish object. Our task 
has proved of greater magnitude than we had anticipated. 
It is one, indeed, of almost unexampled difficulty. We have 
met with hostility and opposition in quarters where we had 
reason to hope for assistance and co-operation. But we will 
not be driven from our intentions. We will not yield one 
jot either to the perfidious suggestion of dubious friends 
abroad or to the interested clamour of financial greed at 
home, and we will not destroy the independence which we 
are solemnly pledged to Europe and to Parliament to re- 
spect. I hope and believe that in this course we shall have 
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your approval, and that you will know how to distinguish 
between a policy of justice and a policy of weakness. It 
is not the bravest man who blusters most, and the universal 
bully at a time of pinch is very likely to be found a universal 
coward. If, however, the occasion should come to assert 
the authority of England, a democratic Government, resting 
on the confidence and support of the whole nation, and not 
on the favour of any Hmited class, would be very strong. 
It would know how to make itself respected, and how to 
maintain the obhgations and the honour of the country. I 
think foreign rulers would be very ill advised if they were 
to assume fiiat, because we are anxious to avoid all cause 
of quarrel with our neighbours, we are wanting in the old 
spirit of Englishmen, or that we should be foimd very 
tolerant of insult or long sufEering under injury. But then 
I hope that the consciousness of strength will bring with it 
the calmness and the confidence which are the character- 
istics of a sense of power and the possession of true courage. 
The suspicion, irritation, and nervousness which seem to 
characterise a certain school of pohticians among us are, to 
my mind, altogether inconsistent with the dignity of a great 
nation, whose resolution never to suffer wrong should make it 
slow either to give or to take offence. If we are to be thrown 
into an agony of apprehension every time another nation 
shows signs of restlessness, our power of effective intervention 
will be lessened when there is real occasion to put it forth. 

It would be humiliating, indeed, if England, the mistress 
of half the world, were to be driven to imitate the conduct 
of an angry scold, and indulge in a fit of hysterical passion 
because Germany had snapped up some unconsidered trifle 
of territory which we have hitherto not thought it worth 
while to acquire. If it be necessary, as I think it may be, to 
review our foreign and colonial policy in the light of recent 
events, let us face the altered circumstances of the problem 
in the spirit of full grown men, and not with the pettish 
outcry of frightened children. I regret the action, however 
natural it may seem on some grounds, which the German 
Government has thought it necessary to take. I see it 
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stated that Prince Bismarck, the veteran statesman, whose 
great ability, high com-age, and force of character have given 
him an extraordinary position in European politics, has been 
influenced in his recent acquisitions ^ by a personal dislike to 
Mr. Gladstone, and a desire to embarrass his Government. 
I do not believe it. Prince Bismarck is much too large- 
minded a man to allow a private prejudice to afEect his great 
designs, and he is much too wise to affront a friendly nation 
in the person of its chief in order to gratify a feeling of 
momentary irritation. I have no doubt he has very different 
and much more worthy motives for the policy he has pur- 
sued. But none the less on that account am I sorry that 
he should have thought it his duty to take a course which 
has already created widespread feelings of uneasiness, and 
which has produced feelings of the deepest irritation and 
alarm in those dependencies of the Crown whose prosperity 
and welfare are viewed with the Uvehest satisfaction by every 
Englishman. It does not need a prophet to predict that in 
the course of the next half -century the Australian Colonies 
will have attained such a position that no Power will be 
strong enough to ignore them, and that they wUl have a 
supreme authority in the Pacific seas ; and, for my part, I 
caimot look with any confidence on any settlement which 
may be made in those regions in defiance of their united 
opposition. Meanwhile we are not unmindful of our obliga- 
tions. If foreign nations are determined to pursue distant 
colonial enterprises, we have no right to prevent them. We 
cannot anticipate them in every case by proclaiming a 
universal protectorate in every imoccupied portion of the 
globe's surface which English enterprise has hitherto 
neglected. But our fellow-subjects may rest assured that 
their liberties, their rights, and their interests are as dear to 
us as our own ; and if ever they are seriously menaced the 
whole power of the country will be exerted for their de- 
fence, and the English democracy wiU stand shoulder to 
shoulder throughout the world to maintain the honour and 
the integrity of the Empire. 

* i.e. in New Guinea. 
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Now, gentlemen, I turn to the last point upon which I 
propose to address you. What is to be the nature of the 
domestic legislation of the future ? I cannot help thinking 
that it will be more directed to what are called social subjects 
than has hitherto been the case. How to promote the 
greater happiness of the masses of the people, how to increase 
their enjoyment of life, that is the problem of the future ; 
and just as there are politicians who would occupy all the 
world and leave nothing for the ambition of anybody else, 
so we have their counterpart at home in the men who, having 
already annexed everything that is worth having, expect 
everybody else to be content with the crumbs that fall from 
their table. If you will go back to the early history of our 
social system, you wiU find that when our social arrangements 
first began to shape themselves, every man was bom into 
the world with natural rights, with a right to a share in the 
great inheritance of the community, with a right to a part of 
the land of his birth. But all those rights have passed away. 
The common rights of ownership have disappeared. Some 
of them have been sold ; some of them have been given 
away by people who had no right to dispose of them ; some 
of them have been lost through apathy and ignorance ; some 
have been destroyed by fraud ; and some have been acquired 
by violence. Private ownership has taken the place of these 
communal rights, and this system has become so interwoven 
with our habits and usages, it has been so sanctioned by law 
and protected by custom, that it might be very difficult and 
perhaps impossible to reverse it. But then I ask, what 
ransom will property pay for the security which it enjoys ! 
What substitute will it find for the natural rights which have 
ceased to be recognised ? Society is banded together in 
order to protect itself against the instincts of those of its 
members who would make very short work of private owner- 
ship if they were left alone. That is all very well, but I 
maintain that society owes to these men something more 
than mere toleration in return for the restrictions which it 
places upon their liberty of action. 

There is a doctrine in many men's mouths and in few men's 
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practice that property has obligations as well as rights. I 
think in the future we shall hear a great deal more about 
the obligations of property, and we shall not hear quite so 
much about its rights. What are the rights of property ? 
Is it a right of property which permits a foreign speculator to 
come to this country and lay waste two hundred miles of 
territory in Scotland for the gratification of his love of sport, 
and to chase from the lands which their fathers tilled long 
before this intruder was ever heard of, the wretched peasants 
who have committed the crime of keeping a pet lamb within 
the sacred precincts of a deer forest 1 Are the game laws a 
right of property ? Is it just and expedient that the amuse- 
ments of the rich, carried even to barbarous excess, should 
be protected by an anomalous and Draconian code of law, 
and that the community should be called upon to maintain 
in gaol men who are made criminal by this legislation, 
although they have committed no moral offence ? Is it a 
right of property that sailors should be sent to sea to pursue 
their dangerous occupation without any sufficient regard 
to their security ? Is it tolerable that in pursuit of a 
necessary livelihood for themselves and their families they 
should embark in ships whose safe return depends whoUy on 
the continuance of favourable weather, and upon the absence 
of any of the ordinary accidents of the sea 1 Is it right that 
they should do this while the owners of these ships and the 
employers of these men sleep comfortably in their beds, with 
a certaiuty that whatever happens they wiU be no losers — 
that they will probably be gainers — ^by the disasters which 
cause so much misery to the seamen and to their families ? 
Lastly, is it an essential condition of private ownership in 
land that the agricultural labourers in this country, alone of 
civilised countries, should be entirely divorced from the soil 
they till, that they should be driven into towns to compete 
with you for work, and to lower the rate of wages, and that, 
alike in town and in country, the labouring population should 
be huddled into dwellings unfit for man or beast, where the 
conditions of common decency are impossible, and where 
they lead directly to disease, intemperance, and crime ? 
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These are questions which I hope you will ask at the next 
election, and to which you will demand an answer. Do not 
suffer yourselves to be turned aside ; do not be diverted. 
The owners of property — ^those who are interested in the 
existing state of things, the men who have privileges to 
maintain — ^would be glad to entrap you from the right path 
by raising the cry of fair trade, under which they cover their 
demand for Protection, and in connection with which they 
would tax the food of the people in order to raise the rents 
of the landlord. Protection very likely might, it probably 
would have this result — ^it would increase the incomes of the 
owners of great estates, and it would swell the profits of the 
capitalists who were fortunate enough to engage in the best 
protected industries. But it would lessen the total pro- 
duction of the country, it would diminish the rate of wages, 
and it would raise the prices of every necessary of hfe. 
Believe me, it is not in this direction that you have to look 
for remedy for the depression which imdoubtedly prevails. 
Property cannot pay its debt to labour by taxing its means 
of subsistence. You must look for the cure in legislation 
laying the heaviest burdens on the shoulders best able to 
bear them — ^legislation which will, in some degree, at any 
rate, replace the labourer on the soil and find employment 
for him without forcing him into competition with the 
artisans of the towns — ^legislation which will give a free 
education to every child in the land, and which wiU thus 
enable every one, even the poorest, to make the best use of 
the faculties with which he may be gifted. I congratulate 
you on the fair prospect which is opening up for the class 
to which you belong. In the era which is now commencing 
we shall see many experiments intended to lessen the evils 
which poverty brings in its train, to increase the rewards of 
labour, to bring hope to the miserable, to give courage to the 
weak, and in this way to advance the aim and end of all 
our Liberal policy — ^the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AKD LAND REFORM 
Ipswich, Jasvary 14, 1885 

[In the following speech, Mr. Chamberlain, before an audience largely 
agricultural, re-stated that doctrine of ransom which he had so recently 
expounded — Jan. 5 — at Birmingham before a meeting of working-men. 
For this quotation from Montesquieu — Be Vesprit des hie — ^the editor 
is obliged to Mr. Austen Chamberlain : Les revenus de VEtat sont une 
portion qiie chaqiie citoyen donne de son bien pour avoir la sureti de Vautre. 
' That,' said Mr. Chamberlain, on hearing his son read out the passage, 
' is my doctrine of ransom.'] 

YoTJ will agree with me that circumstances look hopeful for 
the Liberal cause. The recent settlement, at aU events, has 
fulfilled our most sanguine expectations. . . . For good or for 
evil, democracy has established itself in the seat of authority, 
and the government of the many will be substituted for the 
government of the few. It is natural that we should 
speculate on the effect of this tremendous change ; that we 
should consider its results both on the fortimes of the Liberal 
party and on the legislation of the future. 

There are two points to which I should like to direct 
attention. The first is the great increase in the power of 
the large towns, including London, and the second the 
appearance on the scene of a new political factor in the shape 
of the agricultural labourer. The great towns have had a 
powerful influence on the legislation of the past. Although 
inadequately represented, they have done much to mould 
the policy of the coimtry and to supply the force which was 
absolutely necessary to overcome the passive resistance of 
class interests to every Liberal programme. That pressure 
in the future will be increased in proportion to the addition 
made to the poUtical representation of these highly organised 
and populous communities, and I think that the enfranchise- 
ment of the labourer will tend in the same direction. I do 
not feel incUned to speak very dogmatically upon such a 
subject. The labourer is a sealed book even to those who 
Uve in his midst, but it does not appear to me that his lot is 
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so happy that he is likely to be contented with it without 
trying for some improvement. The agricultural labourer is 
the most pathetic figure in our whole social system. He is 
condemned by apparently inexorable conditions to a life of 
unremitting and hopeless toil, with the prospect of the poor- 
house as its only or probable termination. For generations 
he has been oppressed, ignored, defrauded, and now he will 
have to be reckoned with. The inarticulate voice wiU find 
expression, and we shall learn from his own hps, or from 
those of his representatives, what are his wants, and how he 
thinks to supply them. I have read somewhere of an inci- 
dent on board a great passenger steamer. When the vessel 
was a few days out a man came to the captain and said, 
' Captain, I want a berth.' ' Why,' said the captain, ' want 
a berth now ? Where have you been all this time ? ' ' Oh,' 
said the man, ' I have been lying on a sick man, but he will 
not stand it any longer. He is getting weU, and I have got 
to find another place.' The squire and the farmer, and 
sometimes the parson, have all been lying on the agricultm-al 
labourer ; but he is getting well, and they will have to find 
some new position. 

I think it foUows from these considerations that the pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party will have to be enlarged. The 
old shibboleths will be found insufficient for the altered cir- 
cumstances of the case, and it wiU be no good to rattle the 
dry bones of past political controversies. The other day I 
was speaking to a meeting of my own constituents, consisting 
entirely of working-men, and I ventured to indicate broadly 
and in general terms what seem to me to be the Unes upon 
which our future legislation should proceed. That speech 
has been the subject of a good deal of comment, not all of it 
of the most friendly character. I find that about one-half 
of my opponents complain that what I said was mere empty 
platitude signifying nothing, while others denounce me for 
having made a direct attack upon the sacred rights of 
property and for having incited the poor to confiscation. I 
do not myself think that I am open to either of these charges. 
To-night ... I hope that I may be able to show that the interests 
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of rich and poor are not hostile interests, but that, in pressing 
as I do for a more practical acknowledgment of the duties of 
property, I am putting the rights of property on the only 
firm and defensible basis. I believe that the danger to 
property lies in its abuse, and that the interest of the rich 
will be found to consist in a generous interpretation of their 
obhgations and in the full and free acknowledgment of the 
rights of the poor. Because, after all, in spite of what 
political economists teU us, the poor have rights which cannot 
be safely ignored. ... In the earlier stages of society these 
rights were fully recognised. They are stiU recognised in 
many countries. Land used to be held in common. Every 
man who was born into a community had his apportioned 
share in the great natural inheritance of the race, and if he 
was willing to work his livelihood was assured. Now all that 
has changed. The birthright of the English people has been 
bartered away for a mess of pottage, and it has become the 
possession of private owners of property. I asked the other 
day what ransom wiU property pay for the natural rights 
which have ceased to be recognised. I wiU put the same 
question now in a different form. What insurance will 
wealth find it to its advantage to provide against the risks 
to which it is undoubtedly subject ? If the rich want their 
rights to be respected as they ought to be, they are bound in 
turn to respect the rights of their less fortunate brethren. It 
is said these views lead straight to communism, and that 
communism is a very terrible thing. Let us understand 
each other. I for one have never thought it possible or ex- 
pedient to bring everj^hing down to one dead level. I have 
never supposed you could equalise the capacities and con- 
ditions of men. The idler, the drunkard, the criminal, and 
the fool must bear the brunt of their defects. The strong 
man and the able man will always be first in the race. But 
what I say is that the community as a whole, co-operating 
for the benefit of all, may do something to add to the sum of 
human happiness, may do something to make the life of all 
its citizens, and, above all, the poorest of them, somewhat 
better, somewhat nobler, somewhat happier. 
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If I were to stop here it would be said, ' This is all very 
vague, and we should like to test your principles by their 
application.' On the other ha^d, I have no pretension to 
dictate the pohcy of the Liberal party. All I am anxious 
about is that Liberals generally should give these subjects 
careful consideration, and should consider them a matter 
worthy of immediate discussion. I wiU not lay down any 
absolute platform, but I will try to indicate the nature of the 
discussion which I think may be with advantage pursued. I 
think that we shall have to give a good deal more attention 
to what is called social legislation. We have a good deal 
to guide us, and much experience in that direction. Social 
legislation is not new. The Poor Law, for instance, is social 
legislation. It recognises that right to live which in some 
quarters is now denied, and in itself is an endeavour on the 
part of a community to save themselves from the shame and 
the disgrace of allowing any of its members to starve. There 
are many people who propose to carry it further. We shall 
hear in these times of depression, I imagine, a good deal 
about State-aided emigration. For my own part, I do not 
look on this proposal with much favour. I hope it may be 
possible to find work and employment for our artisans at 
home without expatriating them against their wiU. The 
Education Act is a second instance of social legislation, and 
one of the most beneficent and useful. It is an endeavour 
to put in the hands of all an instrument whereby alone 
advance in life has become possible. But we have not gone 
far enough. We have made education compulsory, but we 
have omitted to make it free. And I hope that this great 
and necessary change wiU be one of the first matters to which 
reformers will direct their attention. On what ground do 
we now levy a f ee ? Education is given, because it is of 
advantage to the child, and because it is of advantage to the 
community, and the community ought to pay for it, and 
not the individual. We force a parent to give up the labour 
of his child at a time, perhaps, when it is almost necessary to 
the subsistence of the family. We ought not to go further 
and impose upon him a tax which is unfair, a tax propor- 
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tioned not according to the ability of the parent to pay, but 
according to his necessities and wants. I cannot doubt that 
the example in this respect which has been set in the United 
States, in Erance, and almost throughout the Continent, will 
soon be imitated in our own country also. 

I pass on to consider another very important branch of 
social legislation in connection with the work of local govern- 
ment. The resources of our corporations, and of local 
authorities generally, are largely used to obtain for the 
community advantages which they could never obtain for 
themselves. This is not eleemosynary legislation ; it is 
really wise and beneficent co-operation. You have baths 
and wash-houses, free hbraries, and museums, and even 
hospitals, established by many of ovir great corporations for 
the purpose of making life more comfortable and more en- 
joyable to those for whom they are provided. We desire 
that this co-operation should be greatly extended. Pro- 
bably the first work of the reformed Parliament will be 
the extension of local government to the counties. If the 
present Gtovemment should be in office a measure for this 
purpose will no doubt be entrusted to my friend Sir Charles 
Dilke, and his name is a sufficient guarantee that it will be 
of a Radical and frankly democratic character. I see that, 
speaking at North Kensington last night. Sir Charles Dilke 
said that local government was a means to an end. I should 
be inclined to say that in some cases it is the end itself. It 
is the best political education for the people, because it 
affords to every man who has willingness and ability an 
opportimity of serving those among whom he lives, and 
enables him to gratify a worthy and honourable ambition. 
It touches the domestic life of the people, their health, com- 
fort, and happiness, more closely, and to a greater extent 
than many of the most ambitious efforts of Imperial legisla- 
tion. Under these circiunstances, therefore, I hope we shall 
all be prepared to sustain its importance and dignity, and 
that we shall not be afraid to enlarge the scope of duties 
which have been so well performed. What are the two 
greatest and most pressing needs of our time ? I think most 
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men would say the provision of healthy, decent dwellings in 
our large towns at fair rents, and in the country facilities for 
the labourer to obtain a small plot of land which he may 
be able to work. I beUeve that both these objects can be 
attained through the intervention of the local authorities, 
and I would accordingly give to them the power to acquire 
any land which it may be necessary for them to take, in 
order to carry out those objects, or for any other pubUc 
purpose. I would further enable them to acquire it at its 
fair value, which I define to be the price which a wilhng 
purchaser would pay to a willing seller in the open market. 
Surely that is not an imfair proposition. Surely it is not 
too much to ask of the owners of land that they should 
hold their property subject, at aU events, to the absolute 
necessities of the community, and that they should give up 
the chance of occasionally making an exorbitant profit when- 
ever any portion of their property is required for any public 
service. I should also propose to give to local authorities 
a very wide discretion in carrying out the objects to which I 
have already referred. I would not tie them down by too 
stringent rules. I would not attempt to obtain an absolute 
unifonnity of method. It would be better that there should 
be many experiments tried, and even if some of them should 
fail, others would probably succeed. 

But if we are going to increase the work of the local 
authorities and to increase their expenditure, who is to pay 
for it all 1 I confess that I am not satisfied that the inci- 
dence of local taxation is fair. I have great sympathy with 
the farmers in the country and with the shopkeepers, and 
especially the small shopkeepers in the towns, upon whom 
rates press with considerable severity, and I do not under- 
stand why the whole burden of local taxation should rest 
upon the occupiers alone, and upon them in proportion only 
to their rateable value. The rateable value may not, and 
very often does not, bear the slightest proportion to the 
means of the man who is rated. A very rich man may 
choose to live in a very small house. Why should he escape 
paying, not according to his house, but according to the 
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interest he has in the prosperity of the country ? It seems 
to me that the practice which prevails in the United States 
and most continental countries of taxing in some shape or 
other all property for local purposes, personal as well as real, 
is one which deserves the fullest consideration. I would ask 
again, Why should the owners of ground rents escape all 
contribution to the expenditure of their localities ? These 
ground rents have aU grown out of the prosperity and in- 
dustry of the community. The property of the owners has 
been improved by local expenditure, and why should not the 
owners contribute towards the local expenditure of which 
they ought to bear a part. 

I would not confine my revision of taxation to local rates. 
There are many anomalies in our Imperial taxation. I have 
never found, for instance, any one to defend the tobacco 
duty, which imposes a tax of 1400 per cent, upon the very 
poorest kind of tobacco, and which lets off the highest priced 
cigars with 5 or 10 per cent. Then there is the income 
tax. Is it really certain that the precarious income of a 
struggling professional man ought to pay in the same pro- 
portion as the income of a man who derives it from invested 
securities ? Is it altogether such an unfair thing that we 
should, as in the United States, tax all incomes according to 
their amount ? Prince Bismarck is a man who is not afraid 
of Socialist legislation ; at the same time he cannot be 
accused of revolutionary designs. I observe that Prince 
Bismarck some time ago proposed to the Reichstag an 
income tax to be graduated according to the amoimt of the 
income, and to vary according to the character of the ia- 
come. We already have done something in that direction in 
exempting the very smallest incomes from taxation. But I 
submit it is well worthy of careful consideration whether 
the principle should not be carried a little further. . 

But I want to pass on to consider another and a still 
greater question than that of taxation. The question of 
land reform is really urgent at the present time. I take it 
for granted that all Liberals would be willing to complete the 
programme of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and that they 
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would be willing to have what is called free trade in land. 
They would do away entirely with, or very considerably 
limit, the right of makiag settlements. They would do 
away with the system of primogeniture in cases of intestacy, 
and they would cheapen the tra.nsfer of land. I confess for 
my own part I think that when we have done all this there 
will still be a good deal more to do. If that is all we do, 
the land wiU remain, I do not say in the hands of the same 
people as now, but at all events in the hands of the same class 
of people. The rich will always win in competition with the 
poor, and the fact that the cost of land has been cheapened 
will only make it a better iavestment for the rich. Are we 
satisfied to go on without endeavouring to find a solution 
to this question ? What are the present circumstances ? I 
suppose that almost universally throughout England and 
Scotland farming has become a ruinous occupation. The 
capital of tenants has been very much reduced, or it has dis- 
appeared altogether. They are unable to stock their farms 
properly, and they are unable to find the money to pay the 
labourers to work them. I noticed the other day that in the 
last fifteen years the number of persons employed on the 
land has diminished by 800,000 ; and, of course, under these 
circumstances, production tends to fall off and the labourers 
crowd into the towns to enter into competition with you, to 
lower the rate of wages, and to huddle population together 
until anything like decent and healthful dwellings becomes 
impossible. 

What ia to be the remedy for this state of things ? Mr. 
James Lowther and his friends propose that you should have 
recourse once more to protection. They suggested a short 
time ago that you might settle everything by a 5s. duty on 
com. But I observe that when Mr. Lowther last addressed 
a public meeting he stated that he had come to the con- 
clusion that 5s. would, perhaps, hardly be enough. He 
thought it might occasionally be raised to 10s., and then, in a 
parenthesis, he went on to say, ' or even sometimes 15s.' 

It is a very curious thing that protection has this tendency 
to enlarge its demand. It is like quack medicine, the failure 
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of which is always attributed to the insufficiency of the dose. 
The farmers wiJil be very foolish indeed if they follow Mr. 
Lowther after this Will o' the Wisp. If they study history 
at all they will find that the condition of the farmer was 
never so hopeless, and that the state of the laboiurer was 
never so abject as when com was kept up at a high value 
by a prohibitive or protective duty, when it was 64s. or even 
rose to 102s. a quarter. Even in that time the evidence 
given before repeated committees of the House of Commons 
shows that the state of agriculture was deplorable. The 
food of the people was taxed to raise the rents of the land- 
lord. None of the plunder found its way into the farmers' 
pockets, and I will teU them that unless they can secure 
absolute permanence of occupation, no artificial alteration 
in the price of wheat will help them one atom. It would 
appear that the Scotch farmers at aU events, who are rather 
more shrewd than their English brethren, are alive to this 
fact. You know that the crofters — small tenants whose 
condition and whose sufferings deserve our sympathy and 
consideration — have been for some time past claiming the 
application of the Irish Land Act to their holdings, and I 
observe, not altogether without surprise, that some of the 
chief landowners are going to meet them with a view to agree- 
ing to legislate on that basis. If they go as far as that they 
will not be able to stop. You cannot draw a line between 
the very smallest holdings and those which are just above 
them. Sooner or later, if you once let in the principle, it will 
be of universal application. I confess that for myself I do 
not regard that prospect with, alarm. I am not afraid of the 
three ' F.'s ' in England, Scotland, or Ireland. But the 
main obstacle seems to me to be in the farmers themselves. 
It consists, in the first place, in the way in which they play 
into the hands of their landlords and give them their support 
in propositions which would not be of the slightest advantage 
to the farmers themselves ; and, in the second place, it is 
owing to the condition of existing tenancies. Most of our 
English farmers hold rather lao-ge farms. They have not 
sufficient capital, and they are dependent upon their land- 
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lords, sometimes as poor as themselves, for any improve- 
ments which it may be necessary to effect. As long as that 
is the case, fixity of tenure would not be of the slightest use 
to the farmer, who would find himself unable to fulfil the 
obligations which independence of his landlord would entail. 

But there is another matter connected with the same 
branch of the subject. Many people no doubt think that 
the time hsis gone by when wheat will ever again be a pro- 
fitable crop ; but the best authorities are agreed that we 
import every year from £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 of pro- 
duce, in the shape of butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, fruit, and 
vegetables which ought to be grown in this country. It is 
clear, however, that this kind of cultivation wiU only prosper 
when it is in the hands of small cultivators. The tenant or 
the owner of the land must look after the trade himself, or 
else he will have no chance of success. And so we come 
back to what, after all, is the most urgent and pressing need 
of all — that we shall, as far as may be, go back to the old 
system and re-establish the peasants and yeomen who were 
one of the most prosperous, the most independent, and the 
most comfortable of all classes in the community. I do 
not suppose that this can be done all at once. The old race 
has disappeared, and you cannot re-create it by a stroke of 
the pen. But I say we are bound to do all in our power to 
stimulate by legislation what is a matter of essential im- 
portance, if English agriculture is ever again to hold its own, 
and that is the reason why I look with so much interest to 
such legislation as that which is honourably connected with 
the name of my friend Mr. Collings — to the Allotments Act, 
which at aU events does something to gratify the land hunger 
which exists in the breast of every labourer, and which will 
do something also to educate him to take in the long run a 
more independent position. . . . 

I have said, I am not building a platform for the Liberal 
party. I am only anxious, in view of the altered condition 
of the political situation, that the Liberal party should be 
worthy of the trust and confidence which have been hitherto 
reposed in it by the people, and should show itself able to 
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sympathise with the aspirations of the masses, and ready to 
comply with their just and equitable demands. But I want 
to ask you whether there is any real cause for alarm in the 
suggestion that such matters as those to which I have re- 
ferred should be fuUy discussed in the future ? There is not 
one of them for which I could not find authority and pre- 
cedent. Many of them are not new. The other day I said 
at Birmingham that we ought to see that the burdens of 
taxation pressed most heavily upon the shoulders best able 
to bear them. I thought that was a self-evident statement, 
but I was told by several Conservative newspapers that it 
was a most dangerous and obnoxious doctrine. They did 
not know from whence it came. I obtained that doctrine 
from the works of a politician who was a considerable per- 
sonage a good number of years ago, and who proposed a 
Committee to discover how far industry might be relieved 
of the burdens which property is more capacitated to bear. 
That is the same thing as my proposal, although in slightly 
different words, and it was made by Mr. Disraeli, who subse- 
quently as Lord Beaconsfield became the type and model of 
Conservative statesmanship. There is not a siagle one of 
the changes of which I have spoken which is not paralleled 
in the legislation either of the United States, or of the Con- 
tinent, or of some of those great dependencies where the 
English race have shown their capacity for self-government. 
And yet in those countries property is as secure and its en- 
joyment is just as real as it is at home. I am not sanguine 
enough to hope that we can, by any legislation which can be 
devised, remedy all the evils of humanity ; but that is no 
excuse for not trying to do something. I am confident ia 
the power of a wise Government, resting on and representa- 
tive of the whole people, to do something to add to the sum 
of human happiness, and to lessen the evils of misfortune and 
poverty. We are told that this country is the paradise of 
the rich ; it should be oiu: task to see that it does not become 
the purgatory of the poor. It should be our task to strive, 
each according to his opportunity, to leave the world a little 
better than we found it. 
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THE FRUITS OF THE FRANCHISE 

Birmingham, January 29, 1885 

[After the passing of Mr. Gladstone's Franchise Act, and under the Redis- 
tribution Bill referred to, Mr. Chamberlain was presently to become 
member for West Birmingham, instead of one member in the representa- 
tion of the town at large. Hence the personal allusion. Payment of 
members, the abolition of plural voting, a revision of the existing system 
of taxation, the relief of Mr. Bradlaugh were the minor blessings which 
were to accrue under the wider system of franchise. The speech was 
described by Mr., now Sir H. W., Luoy as ' the Liberal Gospel of Good 
Tidings,' and was regarded in some quarters as very daring. The sug- 
gested land policy was the most serious point of the ' Gospel.' It fore- 
shadowed the actual small holding legislation of Tory or Unionist Govern- 
ments. The ' three acres ' feature in Lord ToUemache's, the ' Tory ' peer's, 
experiment is suggestive.] 

SiNCB I last had the honour of addressing my constituents 
a great change has come over the political situation. The 
Franchise Act has been passed, and we are within sight of a 
Seats Bill which will effect a more searching and a more 
equitable redistribution of pohtical power than any of us 
had hoped to see in oiu- time. This great change will not be 
brought about without some personal sacrifices. None will 
lose more than your representatives, who will cease to be 
entitled as of right to speak for the whole of this vast and 
powerful and intelligent community. It is not without 
sorrow, I am sure, that my colleagues and myself will find 
ourselves obhged to exchange a constituency which to us 
has always been so generous and so loyal for a smaller, 
although, I hope, an equally generous body. But our 
private loss is the pubhc gain. We have, on the whole, every 
reason to be satisfied. The true creed of liberalism is per- 
fect faith and trust in the people, and with us the first con- 
dition of good government is that it shall be government by 
the people themselves. This is the end which, I think, will, 
at all events, be practically accomplished by the reforms 
which are in progress. I do not say that, in my opinion, 
they are perfect. I do not say that our representative 
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system will not be open to further amendment. But, at 
all events, next year, we shall for the first time have a full 
expression of the national will. For my own part, as you 
know, I have never concealed my preference for a wider 
suffrage than household franchise ; and I cannot help think- 
ing that the younger men among us, many of whom I see 
before me to-night, and who are the chief sufferers by the 
present limitation, would be worthy to take their place 
beside the new electors. They belong to every class in Ufe, 
and I do not advocate their enfranchisement on party 
grounds, for I do not believe that it would materially alter 
the balance of power ; but I think that these younger men, 
who have grown up mider the great educational influences 
of the last fifteen years, would be at least as capable and at 
least as intelligent as those who are now called to the 
register. WeU, it wUl come in time. You will have to wait 
a httle longer. If it be found that the road along which we 
have already travelled be safe, we shall find plenty of people 
who are willing to go a httle farther with us. 

But in the meantime two other points are now urgent, 
which I hope wiU receive early consideration. I think there 
are many here who are interested in the question of the 
direct representation of labour. I will say for myself that 
I rejoice to think that imder the altered conditions, oppor- 
tunity wUl be found to give to Mr. Burt and Mr. Broadhurst 
who have represented the cause of labour with so much 
abiUty and so much independence in the present ParUament, 
colleagues who wiU follow their example, and who will 
strengthen their hands. I hear that my friend Mr. Courtney, 
who is travelling about the country on a missionary enter- 
prise for proportional representation, has declared that, if 
his scheme were adopted, it would materially further this 
object. I must say I am rather surprised to find Mr. 
Courtney and the other prominent supporters of the pro- 
portional representation of minorities at aU earnest on behalf 
of the direct representation of labour, for I never heard of 
their interest in the subject until they thought they could 
use it as an argument in favour of their scheme. But at any 
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rate, whether that interest is genuine or not, it is perfectly 
unnecessary that you should resort to a compUcated scheme 
of voting to carry out this particular object at the present 
time. I will undertake to say that in the great majority 
of the new constituencies the working classes will be in a 
majority, and they will have the power to return one of their 
own order, if they find a fitting candidate. But the real 
difficulty hes in this — ^that you cannot find subsistence for 
men of the working classes if they are summoned to West- 
minster, and the only way to overcome the difficulty is to 
adopt the old constitutional system of payment of members. 
You pay the ministers of the Crown, and I caimot under- 
stand why members of ParUament should be the only people 
to work for nothing. If you paid them it is possible that 
they might do their work a little better. And I am not quite 
sure but that they would feel a higher responsibility to those 
who employ them. Well, it is said sometimes, ' Oh, but 
you will introduce the professional poUtician into England. 
Well, why not ? The argument does not appear to me to be 
conclusive. Doctors, lawyers, manufacturers, working men, 
all have to learn their trade, and I should hke to know why 
politics are the only business which may be left to amateurs. 
I should hke to know why the great interests of the State 
should be committed to men who undertake to deal with 
them as a distraction and as a distinction, and who do not 
make it the serious business of their lives. 

Then there is another question. I am in favour of the 
principle of ' one man, one vote,' and I object altogether to 
the plural representation of property. I will take my own 
case. I am a terrible example. I have three votes for as 
many borough constituencies, and I have three votes for as 
many county constituencies. That is to say I have six 
votes. I use them on the right side, but I know many of my 
friends who have ten or twelve, and I have heard of one 
reverend plurahst who has twenty-three. I consider this 
is an anomaly altogether inconsistent with the principle 
upon which we stand. That principle is that every house- 
holder, at all events, has an equal stake in the good govern- 
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ment of the country, and his life, his happiness, his property, 
all depend upon legislation which he is equally entitled with 
every one else to assist in framing. If we are to make a 
distinction, I am not quite certain whether it is not the poor 
man who ought to have more votes than the rich one. For, 
after all, his interests are more direct than the rich man's, 
and if you have bad legislation it may lessen the income of the 
one, but it may destroy altogether the means of subsistence 
of the other. 

There is another question that I want to see settled, and 
that is the question of parhamentary oaths and the inde- 
pendence of the constituencies. I am not altogether without 
some expectation that even the present Parliament will 
settle this question, and may put beyond doubt the right of 
the electors in every place to exercise an unfettered choice. 
Mr. Bradlaugh has fought this great question with de- 
termination and resolution, and he has shown under much 
provocation a dignity and a moderation which his opponents 
would have done well to imitate. After all, he is not ex- 
cluded because of his opinions — ^for unbeUevers have sat in 
the House of Commons unquestioned at all times and down 
to the present day — ^but because of the sincerity and honesty 
with which he has expressed them. It is time that the con- 
test was concluded, and the only way in which it can be 
terminated is by throwing the responsibility for opinion 
upon the individual and upon the constituency which selects 
him. The House of Commons will do well to admit that it 
exceeds its functions when it goes beyond the writ of elec- 
tion, and enters upon an inquiry into faith and doctrine and 
private opinion which is a matter of individual judgment. 

Much lately has been said about certain proposals which I 
have made. These are not directed against any class or 
any individual. I have had two objects in view. In the 
first place I want to see that the burden of taxation is dis- 
tributed according to the ability of the tax payer, and in the 
second place I want to increase the production of the land, 
and I want to multiply small owners and tenants. All this 
clamour about confiscation and blackmail and plunder is so 
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much dust raised by men who are interested in maintaining 
the present system, and who are either too prejudiced to 
read my proposals or too stupid to understand them. Let 
them keep their invective for some better occasion, for more 
apposite uses. If it be blackmail to propose that the rich 
should pay taxation in equal proportion to the poor, what 
word is strong enough to describe the present system, under 
which the poor pay more than the rich ? If it be confisca- 
tion to suggest that land may be acquired at a fair value for 
pubUc purposes, what language will fitly describe the opera- 
tions of those who have wrongfully appropriated the common 
land, and have extended their boundaries at the expense of 
their poorer neighbours too weak and too ignorant to resist 
them ? If it be plunder to require the restitution of this 
ill-gotten property, I should like to know what we are to say 
to those who perpetrated the original act of appropriation. 
The fact is, there are some people who have no conception 
of any property at all except the property of private owners 
like themselves ; and the pubhc purse, the pubhc right, the 
pubhc land, and pubhc endowments are so many abstrac- 
tions unworthy of care or of protection. If they are mis- 
appropriated or diverted to private uses, those people seem 
to think that the wrong is to be done without redress. WeU, 
that is not my view. I hold that the sanctity of pubhc 
property is greater even than that of private property, and 
that if it has been lost, or wasted, or stolen, some equivalent 
must be foujid for it, and some compensation may be fairly 
exacted from the wrongdoer. 

Let us look a little more closely into this question of taxa- 
tion. I remember reading, a good number of years ago, a 
speech which interested me very much. It was made before 
I was in ParHament by my friend Sir Charles DUke. He 
said that a certain minimum of income necessary for sub- 
sistence ought not to be heavily taxed, and that the burden 
of taxation ought to fall on all over that. I entirely agree 
with him, and I know that he has not changed his opinion. 
I would add to that, that the more a man has over and above 
this necessary minim/wm, the more he may be fairly called 
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upon to pay for the protection and security which he enjoys. 
But what are the facts ? I wiU undertake to say that an 
ordinary working man pays more at the present time in 
taxation, a larger portion of his income, than the greatest 
peer or the richest commoner in the land. Some years ago 
I was talking to a very intelligent Conservative member of 
Parliament, Mr. Phipps, who is member, I think, for one of 
the divisions of Northampton. He told me of a village in 
that county which consisted of 120 persons, aU of whom 
obtained their supplies from a co-operative store in the 
village. He had the curiosity to take account of the total 
consumption and the taxation of the articles consumed by 
those people, and he found that the taxation payable on the 
articles they consumed amounted to 7J per cent, of the total 
wages of the twenty-four families that formed the whole 
population of that village. I have been trying to make a 
contrast, and in order not to give offence to anybody else, I 
have taken my own case. I find it rather difi&cult to esti- 
mate exactly what I pay, because a good deal of the taxation 
is very skilfully hidden, and it is difficult to follow it out, 
but I have come to the conclusion that I certainly do not 
pay more than 6 per cent, of my total income, and I do not 
believe I pay as much. You see that I, who at aU events 
by comparison with those poor people, am a rich man, who 
have got a good deal more than the minimum of subsistence, 
who am able to indulge in luxuries ; who, as the Tories are 
constantly telling you, even wear a flower in my button- 
hole — I, who have all these advantages, pay \\ per cent, 
less than is extracted from the scanty earnings of those poor 
peasants in Northamptonshire, whose average earnings are 
only 16s. per week. I say that is unfair, and I say the sooner 
it is altered the better. If Parliament would only support 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; if they would give him 
leave to equalise the duties payable on land and on personal 
property when those pass on death and by inheritance, and 
if, in addition, they would consent to impose a higher tax 
upon incomes exceeding a certain amount, I believe Mr. 
Childers would be able at once to remedy this injustice, and 
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to give you a free breakfast table to-morrow, and to enable 
you, perhaps, in addition, to double and treble the currants 
and the raisins that you put in your Christmas pudding. 

But however important the question of the revision of 
taxation may be, it sinks into insignificance beside the 
question of the land. I suppose there are very few among 
us who would not be content to pay a good deal more taxa- 
tion if our incomes only increased in proportion ; and I do 
not believe there is any way of increasing the incomes of the 
majority of the population as long as our present ridiculous, 
exceptional, and luifair land system continues to exist. Now 
there is not a single authority who has written upon this 
subject, from Arthur Young in the last century down to Sir 
James Caird at the present day, who does not say that the 
land of this country, if it were properly cultivated, if there 
were sufficient labour and sufficient capital expended upon 
it, might produce a great deal more than at present. I re- 
member Lord Derby saying the production of the land might 
be doubled. Supposing it were only increased one-half, 
that would mean about a hundred millions per annum. It 
would be an increase of the productive industries of this 
country that would be worth more to you even than aU the 
trade of all the colonies combined, important and valuable 
as that undoubtedly is. But under the present system that 
increase is impossible. The present system has been de- 
scribed as a system under which the landlord and the farmer 
combine to take everything out of the land and put nothing 
in. It has broken down. Farmers have no capital ; land- 
lords declare they are penniless. Then the land must pass 
into other hands, and we must consider the advisability of 
creating and of preparing the way for a return to the old 
conditions, when English agriculture was prosperous and 
the Poor Law was unknown. The present system was 
devised with the object of creating and increasing large 
estates. Silently and for generations the process of absorp- 
tion of small properties has gone on, and all the time there 
has been nothing working in the opposite direction. There 
has been no force tending to dispersion and subdivision. I 
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say that these forces we are bound to supply, and although 
I do not propose any very revolutionary or very violent 
change, I am convinced that we must contemplate a return 
to the old conditions and the re-establishment upon the land 
of the old class of yeomen who were at one time the most in- 
dependent and the most prosperous class in the kingdom. 

It is said, ' Oh, that is impossible ; the present condition 
of things is the result of natural causes ; natural causes have 
caused the extinction of the small owners and the migration 
of the labourers to the towns.' I do not think so. I cannot 
call it a natural cause when I find a system under which the 
labourer is content to work for ten or twelve hours a day for 
10s. a week, and with no hope, no prospect for the termina- 
tion of his career, except a death in the hospital or the poor 
house. If the life of the labourer were more tolerable, do 
you think that he would be so ready to fly from it 1 That 
has not been the experience of the past. That is not the 
experience of other countries. At the present time there is 
hardly a civilised country ia the world in which legislation 
within comparatively recent times has not been devised to 
re-establish the small owners on the land. We may take 
some example even from our own country. In Wales the 
other day I was told that in spite of the depression which has 
prevailed there, as elsewhere, the small owners, of whom 
there are still a considerable number, had been able to fairly 
hold their own, and were much more prosperous on the whole 
than their neighbours who had large tenancies. Then, a 
gentleman wrote to me a short time ago, after having made 
a tour on foot through almost the whole of Ireland, that he 
found the condition of the tenants under the Land Act one 
of continually increasing improvement. In both these cases 
you have the magic of ownership and of security of occupa- 
tion. But there is another experiment that I want to bring 
to your notice if you do not already know about it. I have 
not myself been able personally to examine into the facts, 
but they have been laid before me by several people who 
have given a great deal of attention to the subject. I refer 
to the experiment which is now being tried by a great Con- 
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servative landowner in Cheshire, Lord ToUemache, who is, I 
am told, a very bitter Tory, My right honourable friend (Mr. 
Bright) says I have been misinformed ; he is a Tory, but not 
bitter. After all I only used that adjective in order to follow 
it with an antithesis, and to say, that whether he was a bitter 
Tory or not, he was deserving of the gratitude of his most 
strenuous Radical opponents for the enlightened care he 
has taken of the condition of those under him. Lord 
ToUemache has divided his estate into a number of farms — 
small farms of from five to fifteen acres, with appropriate 
buildings and residences — and in addition to that he has 
himself built,' or allowed to be built, excellent cottages for 
every labourer on the estate, and he has attached to every 
laboiurer's cottage three acres of grazing land. I am told 
that this experiment is satisfactory to him in a pecuniary 
sense. Whether this is so or not, it is certainly satisfactory 
to his tenants and to his labourers. They are not men who 
crowd into the towns in order to compete with the artisans. 
They like their work too weU — ^they have too good a prospect 
to leave it ; and at the same time the production of the land 
has been necessarily increased, which is an advantage to the 
whole community. 

But then it is said, ' You cannot expect every landlord to 
do what Lord ToUemache has done. It is not every one 
who has the capital to make this experiment.' WeU, then, 
they must give place to those who have. That is why I 
have been anxious to caU in the local authorities in every 
district, and to give them authority to take land at its fair 
value, and to inciu: expenditure in the pursuit of this enter- 
prise. I do not think the local authorities would go too fast 
in the matter, and I do not think they would be likely to risk 
any considerable expenditure ; but I beUeve that experi- 
ments would be made in many districts and under very 
many conditions, and that, at aU events, the best of the 
labourers, the most active and the most energetic of the 
laboiurers, would find that natural craving which is implanted 
in aU who have been connected with the land — ^that natural 
longing — ^gratified ; and if the experiment were successful 
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it could easily have a larger development. In any case, I 
say that some experiment of this kind is a duty which the 
State owes to those who have been ousted by the action of 
the State or of individuals from their ancient right, and 
degraded to a condition which is so miserable that they fly 
from it on the first opportunity. I do not think that the 
landlords would themselves be losers by these experiments. 
Their chief interest in the matter is in connection with the 
value that would be paid for their property. I have said a 
fair value, and I admit that I do not think they have any 
right to expect to obtain for their land, either on sale or as 
rent, the extravagant sums that prevailed ten or fifteen years 
ago. But if they are imable to develop their property to 
the best advantage, if they cannot perform the obligations 
which attach to it, then I say they must be taught that their 
ownership is a trust which is limited by the supreme neces- 
sities of the nation, and they must give place to others who 
will do full justice to the capabilities of the land. 

I do not intend — ^I have not attempted — ^to lay before you 
to-night any complete programme of reform. I have only 
referred to two of the most important points, and have re- 
ferred to them as illustrating the direction our Liberal pohcy 
should take. I do not urge them upon your consideration 
as bribes to silence a democracy. I put them before you as 
duties which remain to be fulfilled, as debts which are to be 
paid, and as acts of justice which are demanded in the 
interests of the whole nation. The prosperity of a country 
is not founded on the extent of its territories or on the 
amount of its wealth. It is not measured by the magnitude 
of its commerce or by the profusion of its expenditure, but 
it is to be tested by the general well-being of the population 
— by the contentment and the comfort of the masses of the 
people. And if these things are absent, or if they are im- 
perfectly secured, it is the business of statesmen, it is the 
duty of every patriotic citizen, to call attention to such 
defects in our system, and to labour without stint and with- 
out ceasing for their removal. 
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STATE SOCIALISM AND THE MODERATE 
LIBERALS 

The Eighty Club, April 28, 1885 

. . . Now, there are two ways in which politics may be 
regarded. By many men the pursuit of politics is avowedly 
treated as a great game of personal ambition — ^not altogether 
ignoble, not entirely selfish, but pursued chiefly as an occupa- 
tion for capable minds, and as varying with its excitement the 
ordinary monotony of life. But, then, to a large and ever- 
increasing number of persons politics is the science of social 
happiness, as its half-sister, pohtical economy, is the science 
of social wealth ; and to these men the pursuit of pohtics 
viewed in this sense is a duty which is cast upon all who 
desire to raise the general condition of those among whom 
they live — and pohtical influence is the chief, if it be not the 
only instrument by which any large amelioration of un- 
favourable circtmistances, and any extensive improvement 
in the condition of the masses of the population, can possibly 
be secured. 

Whichever view we take, one thing is clear, that new con- 
siderations have come into the view of poUticians, and in 
consequence of recent reforms they will have to enlarge the 
sources of their inspiration and to seek guidance and light 
from new quarters. The people at large have become, or 
will become, the true source and depository of power. . . . 
Whether we like it or not, the wishes and the wants — ay, 
and the rights — of the whole people will have to be con- 
sidered. All classes of politicians, Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, wiU have to recognise their masters, and will have 
to obey their mandate. My friend Mr. John Morley, in his 
admirable Life of Burke — which, I think, would make us 
regret that he had ever left the pleasant paths of literature 
for the thorny roads of politics, if he had not given us some 
evidence that in his new career he will do as great, or even 
more, signal service than in his old one — ^tells us in that 
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history that the Whigs of the Revolution initiated the idea 
that a beneficent Providence had created the people of 
England in order that they might be governed by a select 
number of patrician families. That is an idea, however, 
which I should think their descendants have abandoned. 
I cannot believe that it is a pretension which would in any 
case withstand the shock of the Reform Bill of 1885, and I 
have no doubt that aU parties in the State will be wise 
enough to endeavour to find out what are the wants and 
wishes of the people, and then to guide them towards wise 
methods of securing them. What, then, wiU be the mandate 
of the people in view of the general election which will be 
upon us in the course of a few months ? That is a matter 
of personal interest to many of those I see now present, but 
it is more than that. It is a matter of national importance. 
The prosperity of the country, its future welfare, its whole 
course, perhaps, will be affected by that event, and every 
one here present in his own district at least may do some- 
thing, according to his opportunity, to guide the masses to 
a wise and right decision. But one thing is clear. When 
the decision is given, be it for good or be it for evil, we shall 
have to accept it, we shall have to abide by it. I want to 
see what the leaders of pohtical parties in this country have 
to say on the subject. What have they suggested in view 
of this great crisis in our national history ! ... To hear some 
people talk, one would suppose that this is really the best of 
aU possible worlds, and that the only thing for a Liberal 
to do is to cultivate his own garden for himself. I do not 
think that the circumstances justify the optimism of 
Candide. Just let me take one or two facts in our boasted 
civilisation. It is perfectly true that pohtical economy has 
every reason to be satisfied with itself. The aggregate 
wealth of the country has increased in a degree and propor- 
tion for which the most sanguine of our predecessors was not 
in the shghtest degree prepared. The accumulation of 
capital has been enormous. The progress of science and 
invention has multiplied our comforts and has increased our 
luxuries. Trade has advanced in giant strides out of aU 
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proportion to our population. That is one side of the picture. 
But continuously and concurrently with that there are 
always one miUion, or very nearly a million, of persons in 
receipt of parish relief. There are more than one million 
others on the verge of pauperism, who, in times of depres- 
sion hke these, and at any moment of bad trade, are subject 
to the most desperate privations. The whole class of the 
agricultural labourers of this country is never able to do 
more than make both ends meet, and they have to look 
forward in the time of illness or on the approach of old age 
to the workhouse as the one inevitable refuge against 
starvation. Tens of thousands of households do not know 
the luxury of milk. Children are stunted in their growth 
and dulled in their intellects for want of proper nourish- 
ment and proper food, and the houses of the poor are so 
scanty and insufficient that grievous immorality prevails, 
which seldom comes to the surface, but which is known to all 
those who move among the poor. The ordinary conditions 
of Ufe among a large proportion of the population are such 
that common decency is absolutely impossible ; and all this 
goes on in sight of the mansions of the rich, where vai- 
doubtedly there are people who would gladly remedy it if 
they could. It goes on in presence of wasteful extravagance 
and luxury, which bring but little pleasure to those who 
indulge in them, and private charity is powerless, rehgious 
organisations can do nothing to remedy the evils which are 
so deep-seated in oiu* social system. And that is not aU. 
For every now and again incidents like the crofters' move- 
ment and Plimsoll's agitation bring to light a condition of 
things affecting whole classes in the community, who you 
find have been suffering very great injustice and wrong 
silently, perhaps for generations. These things, are proved 
to be a disgrace to our legislation ; and yet we have found 
it possible, perhaps even convenient, to ignore them. I 
say, when I think of these things, it is not enough to sneer at 
the enthusiasm of men who find their hearts moved with 
indignation at evils which, perhaps, they are not wise enough 
to cure. It is not enough to treat these as the inevitable 
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incidents of the struggle for existence — ^the natural con- 
comitants of our complex civilisation. It is not enough to 
discourage every well-meant effort for reform, and to stand 
before the people and propose no substitute as a remedy. . . . 
I ask you not to be afraid of words. Because the doctrine of 
natural rights was abused in the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, do not ignore the fundamental right which every man 
holds in common for a chance of decent existence, but try 
rather to give it the sanction of law and authority, for it 
has the eternal foundations of justice and equity. Because 
State Socialism may cover very injurious and very unwise 
theories, that is no reason at all why we should refuse to 
recognise the fact that Grovemment is only the organisation 
of the whole people for the benefit of all its members, and 
that the community may — ay, and ought to — provide for 
all its members benefits which it is impossible for individuals 
to provide by their solitary and separate efforts. I venture 
to say that it is only the community acting as a whole that 
can possibly deal with evils so deep-seated as those to which 
I have referred. When Government represented only the 
authority of the Crown or the views of a particular class, I 
can understand that it was the first duty of men who valued 
their freedom to restrict its authority and to limit its ex- 
penditure. But all that is changed. Now Grovemment is 
the organised expression of the wishes and the wants of the 
people, and under these circumstances let us cease to regard 
it with suspicion. Suspicion is the product of an older time 
— of circumstances which have long since disappeared. 
Now it is our business to extend its functions, and to see in 
what way its operations can be usefully enlarged. 

Let me take one single illustration. I venture to say that 
of all the legislation which this generation or century has 
seen, the most important, the most far-reaching, and the 
most beneficial is the socialistic organisation of State educa- 
tion. There is much in oxa present system which I have 
publicly disapproved. I think that that legislation requires 
a large extension, but this is not the time for discussing a 
matter of detail. Take it as it is, with aU its faults, it is 
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the greatest mouument of Liberal statesmanship which can 
be cited for the whole of the period which I have indicated. 
Take it from whatever point you will ; look at it from the 
statistics of the Act itself ; look to the effect which it has had 
in promoting a high educational standard among the masses 
of the people ; regard its influence on crime, especially the 
extraordinary diminution in the number of juvenile 
criminals ; its effect on intemperance, and the general eleva- 
tion of tone and character among the whole people which it 
has produced ; on all points I say that it remains by far the 
most thoroughly satisfactory and creditable piece of legisla- 
tion to which we can lay claim. Is it surprising that we who 
look forward to the future should desire to give further 
application to the principles which are embodied in the 
Education Act ? For my part I am convinced that the most 
fruitful field before reformers at the present time is to be 
found in an extension of the functions and authority of local 
government. Local government is near the people. Local 
government will bring you into contact with the masses. 
By its means you will be able to increase their comforts, to 
secure their health, to multiply the luxuries which they may 
enjoy in common, to carry out a vast co-operative system 
for mutual aid and support, to lessen the inequahties of our 
social system, and to raise the standard of all classes in the 
community. I beUeve that in this way you may help to 
equalise to a great extent the condition of men, and to Umit 
the extremes which now form so great a blot on our social 
system. The general principles, then, to which, in conclusion, 
I invite yoiu: attention are these : — ^In the first place I virge 
upon you a fuU recognition of the magnitude of the evils 
with which we have to deal ; in the second place, I insist 
on the right of those who suffer to redress ; and in the third 
place, I assert the duty of society as a whole to secure the 
comfort and welfare of all its individual members. As a 
consequence of this, in the next place, I desire to submit to 
you that it belongs to the authority and to the duty of the 
State — ^that is to say, of the whole people acting through 
their chosen representatives — ^to utilise for this purpose all 
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local experience and aU local organisation, to protect the 
weak, and to provide for the poor, to redress the inequalities 
of our social system, to alleviate the harsh conditions of the 
struggle for existence, and to raise the average enjoyment 
of the majority of the population. 
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[For ' the late Government,' ' the present Gcovernment,' etc., it should be 
remembered that Mr. Gladstone's Government was defeated on the Budget 
in June of this year, and was succeeded by Lord Salisbury's first ad- 
ministration, defeated, in its turn, in Januaiy 1886.] 

It is not desirable, even if it were possible, that all Liberals 
should think exactly alike, and that every candidate should 
be cut to precisely the same pattern. In the Liberal army 
there must be pioneers to clear the way, and there must be 
men who watch the rear. Some may always be in advance, 
others may occasionally lag behind ; but the only thing we 
have a right to demand is, that no one shall stand still, and 
that aU should be willing to follow the main lines of Liberal 
progress to which the whole party are committed. I do not 
conceal from you my own opinion that the pace will be a 
little faster in the future than it has been in the past. Every- 
where the reforms to which the resolution has made refer- 
ence are casting their shadows before. Everywhere in the 
country I see a quickening of political life. Everywhere 
there is discussion, and hope, and expectation. . . . 

I am not altogether surprised, under these circumstances, 
that there has recently been a demand in some quarters that 
the leaders of the two great parties should frame a definite 
programme ; that they should discard empty platitudes and 
generalities, and put a clear issue before the electors. I can 
say for myself personally that I have done my best in that 
direction ; and although in the speeches I have recently 
made I have disclaimed any right to speak for the party as a 
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whole, I have been soundly rated for my presumption in 
daring to speak at all, and I have been solemnly excom- 
municated by some of the great authorities who claim a 
monopoly of the orthodox Liberal faith and doctrine. 
Gtentlemen, I am not discouraged ; I am not repentant. I 
am told if I pursue this coiurse that I shall break up the party, 
and that I shall altogether destroy any chance which I might 
otherwise have had of office. I do not believe it. But if it 
were true, I say that I care little for party, and nothing at all 
for office, except so far as these things may be made instru- 
mental in promoting the objects which I publicly avowed 
when I first entered Parliament, and which I wiU prosecute 
so long as I remain in public life. The Liberal party has 
always seemed to me the great agency of progress and re- 
form, and by the changes which have recently taken place 
it has secured a vantage-ground which I myself had hardly 
ever dared to anticipate. I had looked forward with hope 
to the future, but I had not supposed in my time so great a 
change could have been successfully effected. But now that 
my wildest expectations have been surpassed, I am not 
willing to be silent as to the uses to which I believe the 
people ought to put the new power and the privileges which 
have been conferred upon them. I had already a deep con- 
viction that when the people came to govern themselves, and 
when the clamour of vested interests and class privileges was 
overborne by the powerful voice of the whole nation, that 
then the social evils which disgrace our civilisation and the 
wrongs which have cried vainly for redress would at last 
find a hearing and a remedy. And if that be not so, it will 
be no longer statesmen or Governments that you will have 
to blame. It will not be the fault of parties or of individuals, 
it will be the apathy or the ignorance, the indifference or 
the foUy of the people themselves which alone can hinder 
their progress and their prosperity. 

One of the speakers has said, and said truly, that this is a 
critical time ; it is the turning-point of our political history ; 
and if the people are content with the old formulae, and with 
the watchwords which satisfied a limited electorate, then I 
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think some of us might have been better employed than we 
were when we joined the agitation of last autumn, and the 
enfranchisement of two millions of men will have been a 
barren and an unprofitable business. We shaU have per- 
fected the machinery, but we shall have done nothing at all 
to improve the manufacture. I do not want you to think 
that I suggest to you that legislation can accomplish all that 
we desire, and, above all, I would not lead you into wild and 
revolutionary projects, which would upset unnecessarily the 
existing order of things. But, on the other hand, I want you 
not to accept as final or as perfect, arrangements under which 
hundreds of thousands, nay, millions, of your fellow-country- 
men are subjected to untold privations and misery, with the 
evidence all around them of accumulated wealth and un- 
bounded luxury. The extremes of wealth and of poverty 
are alike the sources of great temptation. I believe that the 
great evil with which we have to deal is the excessive in- 
equality in the distribution of riches. Ignorance, intemper- 
ance, immorality, and disease — ^these things are all inter- 
dependent and closely connected ; and although they are 
often the cause of poverty, they are still more frequently the 
consequence of destitution, and if we can do anything to raise 
the condition of the poor in this country, to elevate the 
masses of the people, and give them the means of enjoyment 
and recreation, to afford to them opportunities of improve- 
ment, we should do more for the prosperity, ay, for the 
morality of this country than anj^hing we can do by laws, 
however stringent, for the prevention of excess, or the pre- 
vention of crime. I want you to make this the first object 
in the Liberal programme for the reformed Parliament. It 
is not our duty, it is not oiur wish, to pull down and abase the 
rich, although I do not think that the excessive aggregation 
of wealth in a few hands is any advantage to anybody ; but 
our object is to raise the general condition of the people. 
The other day I was present at a meeting, when a labourer 
was called upon suddenly to speak. He got up, and in his 
rude dialect, without any rhetorical flourish, said some- 
thing to this effect. He said, ' Neighbours and friends, you 
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have known me for forty years. I have lived among you, 
and worked among you. I am not a drunkard ; I am a 
steady man ; I am an industrious man ; I am not a spending 
man. I have worked and labom'ed for forty years ; it has 
been a weary task, and I ain't any forwarder now than I 
was when I began. What is the reason of it ? What is the 
remedy ? ' Gentlemen, believe me, the questions of the 
poor labourer cannot be put aside. Our ideal, I think, 
should be that in this rich country, where everything seems 
to be in profusion, an honest, a decent, and an industrious 
man should be able to earn a livelihood for himself and his 
family, should have access to some means of self-improve- 
ment and enjoyment, and should be able to lay aside some- 
thing for sickness and old age. Is that uiu-easonable ? Is 
it impossible ? It is a condition of things which already 
exists under the British rule in certain communities, and in 
certain favoured districts of the country. It exists in the 
Channel Islands, under a different system of legislation to 
that from which we suffer. It exists in England on the 
estates of Lord Tollemache, and of some other great and 
generous landlords, and in villages scattered here and there 
throughout the country. Why should it be impossible for 
modem statesmanship to secure for the whole of the United 
Kingdom the advantages which, by a different system of law 
and custom, the Channel Islands have been able to secure for 
their population, and which certain generous and wise land- 
lords have been able to provide for the benefit of those who 
are dependent upon them ? Let us consider what are the 
practical means by which we can accomplish such an object. 
I am not a Communist, although some people will have it 
that I am. Considering the difference in the character and 
the capacity of men, I do not believe that there can ever 
be an absolute equality of conditions, and I think that 
nothing would be more undesirable than that we should re- 
move the stimulus to industry and thrift and exertion which 
is afforded by the security given to every man in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his own individual exertions. I am 
opposed to confiscation in every shape or form, because I 
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believe that it would destroy that seciirity, and lessen that 
stimulus. But, on the other hand, I am in favour of accom- 
panying the protection which is afforded to property with 
a large and stringent interpretation of the obligations of 
property. It seems to me that there are three main direc- 
tions in which we may seek for help in the task which I 
think we ought to set to ourselves. In the first place, I look 
for great results from the development of local government 
amongst us. The experience of the great towns is very 
encouraging in this respect. By their wise and liberal use 
of the powers entrusted to them, they have, in the majority 
of cases, protected the health of the community ; they have 
provided means of recreation and enjoyment and instruc- 
tion, and they have done a great deal to equalise social 
advantages, and to secure for all the members of the com- 
munity the enjoyments which, without their aid and assist- 
ance, would have been monopolised by the rich alone. You 
have, in connection with the great mimicipal corporations, 
hospitals, schools, museums, free libraries, art galleries, 
baths, parks. AH these things which a generation ago could 
only have been obtained by the well-to-do, are now, in many 
large towns, placed at the service of every citizen by the 
action of the municipalities. I desire that this opportunity 
should be afforded to the whole country, and I think that, 
having regard to what has been done in the past, we may 
show great confidence in the work of popular representative 
bodies, and be contented to extend their functions and 
increase their powers and authority. Closely connected 
with this subject there is another question, which I think of 
urgent importance. I have spoken of education. I think 
the time has come when education ought to be free. I have 
always held that the exaction of fees in our primary schools 
was unjust and uneconomical, and prejudicial to the best 
interests of education. It is a system which has been long 
ago abolished in the United States. It has recently dis- 
appeared in France. It does not exist in the majority of 
Continental countries, or in the majority of the self-govern- 
ing colonies of the British Empire ; and I hope that the work- 
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ing men will insist that in this country also the system shall 
cease, which is only defended in deference to false and 
pedantic notions of political economy, and to the supposed 
interests of denominational schools. . . . 

I will go on to what is the last but also the most im- 
portant of the reforms to which I wish to call your attention, 
and that is the reform of the land laws. This is a question 
which Ues at the root of the whole matter that we have been 
discussing. Agriculture is the greatest of all our industries. 
When it is depressed every employment follows suit, and 
when work is scanty in the counties and the wages are low, 
the agricultural labourers are driven into the towns to com- 
pete with you for employment, and to reduce the rate of your 
remuneration. Anything which could bring about a revival 
of prosperity in agriculture, anything which would increase 
the production of the land and give better prospects to the 
agricultural labourer, would do an immense deal towards 
raising the general condition of the whole country and would 
procure a market for our manufactures far surpassing any 
that can possibly be expected from foreign coimtries and 
even from our own colonies. The evils of the present land 
system are apparent to everybody. They are greater than 
accompany the land system in any other country in the 
world. Our laws and practice seem to have been designed 
over a long course of years in order to build up and main- 
tain vast estates, until at the present moment something less 
than one thousand persons hold one-third of the land of the 
United Kingdom. In the meantime the rights of property 
have been so much extended that the rights of the com- 
munity have almost altogether disappeared, and it is hardly 
too much to say that the prosperity and the comfort and 
the liberties of a great proportion of the population have 
been laid at the feet of a small number of proprietors, who 
' neither toil nor spin.' The soil of every country originally 
belonged to its inhabitants, and if it has been thought ex- 
pedient to create private ownership in place of common 
rights, at least that private ownership must be considered 
as a trust and subject to the conditions of a trust. Land 
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must be owned so as to give the greatest employment to the 
largest number of persons, and so as to secure the greatest 
possible return in the produce of the soil. The land was not 
created, and it must not be used, as a mere machine for 
exacting the highest possible rent from the cultivators of 
the soil for the benefit of those who own it. I have not 
time for anything hke an exhaustive treatment of this vast 
subject. What I should hke to do to-night is to give two 
illustrations of our present system, and then lay before you 
for your consideration some practical suggestions for reform. 
The other day, in company with my friend Mr. Saimders, 
and by his invitation, I paid a short visit to a beautiful part 
of the county of Wilts. The county of Wilts, at the present 
time is represented by four Tory members in Parliament, 
but I shall be surprised if at the next general election four 
Radicals do not take their place. There is plenty of reason 
for some kind of change. In the part that I visited there are 
thousands of acres of fertile land lying waste, growing only 
couch grass, because the owner will not let his land at a rent 
which would induce cultivation, will not give a lease which 
will give some security of tenure, and as a consequence the 
population aU round is diminishing, and the little traders 
in the villages find their customers departing from them. 
Everywhere I saw cottages which at one time sheltered in- 
dustrious famiUes, and which now are closed and have fallen 
into disrepair. Meantime the labourers who remain are 
insufficient for the proper cultivation of the land, and they 
eke out their miserable wages of 10s. or 12s. a week, and in 
some cases of only 9s. a week, by the help of allotments, 
which they rent at three or four times the rate which is paid 
by the farmers in the immediate neighbourhood. One and 
aU of these men whom I saw told me they could live a happy 
and comfortable life, if they could get a little land at a fair 
and reasonable rent — only a Uttle of the land which was 
lying idle to satisfy the caprice of its proprietor. But in the 
same district I saw other properties well cared for indeed, 
over which, within the memory of man, the villagers could 
roam undisturbed, and which are now fenced in, and her- 
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metioally closed against all intruders. I was told that in 
some cases the owners, not content with their abundance, 
have taken from the poor the roadside land which used to be 
free, the odd comers where the children used to play. They 
have stopped up the public footpaths, and exercised with 
the utmost stringency all the rights which the law affords 
to them. And, as if to make the case complete, I found 
there that a great endowment which was left for the poor of 
the parish and the immediate neighbourhood, and which 
might now be used to promote their happiness and comfort, 
is, the greater part of it, to be diverted under a scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners in order to create a school of 
secondary education for the middle classes in the neighbour- 
ing county town. I hope they failed. They have tried it in 
big towns, and where there is energy, and organisation, and 
influence, and parliamentary power, they may fail. But 
they try it in country villages — ^they have been trying it all 
over the country — and again and again, as I declared in my 
place in the House of Commons, the poor have been robbed 
of the endowments which were intended for their benefit. 
I hear sometimes that the agricultural labourers are very 
stupid and unintelligent — ^that they will not know what use 
to make of the vote which has been given to them. I can 
only say, if I may judge from the Wiltshire labourers I saw 
the other day, they are at all events aware of the injustice 
to which they have been subjected and of the wrongs which 
have been inflicted upon them ; that they are aware of their 
responsibilities, and will not rest until, with the co-operation 
of their fellow-labourers in the towns, they have reformed or 
abolished a system which condemns them to lives of hopeless 
and unremitting toil, and which refuses to them the oppor- 
tunities of improvement and advancement. The other case 
that I wanted to mention was that of the crofters and cotters 
of the Highlands of Scotland. These men, many of them, are 
direct descendants of the clans which formerly owned the 
land. They had their chieftains, who were the guardians 
of their rights and property, for whom they fought, whom 
they served ; they shed their blood to preserve their 
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authority, and rank, and dignity ; but in the course of time 
the idea of guardianship and trusteeship disappeared. The 
idea of private ownership came up. Rent was asked in lieu 
of service, and with rent crept in the notion of private 
property, and now in most cases — ^in many cases, at all 
events — ^the chiefs have disappeared ; they have sold the 
land to which they had no equitable right — ^they have sold 
it to strangers, who are now the landlords and landowners 
of the soil which once belonged to the whole of the people. 
The crofters and cotters have been rack-rented, they have 
been evicted from their holdings to make way for sheep farms 
and deer forests, sometimes under circumstances of the most 
brutal cruelty and oppression. They have been charged 
rent on their improvements ; their pastures on the hillsides 
have been taken from them ; they have been reduced to 
misery and degradation. I have been in those parts, and I 
know something of the people of whom I am speaking. I 
believe a finer race does not exist within the four corners of 
the United Kingdom. In spite of all their disadvantages 
physically they are a splendid race of men, whom any 
coimtry might be proud to claim amongst its defenders, and 
in moraUty they yield to no other part of the population. 

Well, what is the reason for the treatment to which they 
have been subjected ? It is said the sheep farms and deer 
forests produce a larger return than the crofters could afford 
to pay. That may be so ; but seeing that a great deal is 
paid to absentee landlords, I do not see that the country 
benefits much by it. But in any case, I say that the land was 
not made for rent alone, and that the test of any system is 
how many families hve in happiness and comfort on the soil, 
and not the amoimt of money which finds its way into the 
pockets of the landlords. Tried by this test the system has 
failed. The population of the Highlands has diminished and 
is still diminishing, and the condition of the people is going 
from bad to worse. It is time that a remedy was found. 
You know that the Bill which was introduced by the late 
Government ^ for the purpose of deahng in some sort of fashion 
^ i.e. Mr. Gladstone's. 
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with this subject has been dropped by the present Govern- 
ment.^ They have time for a good deal. They have time to 
provide for the interests of the landlords of Ireland at the 
expense of the British taxpayer. They have no time to give 
to the claims of the Highlanders in Scotland. Well, they 
have dropped the Bill. I am not certain that it is very much 
to be regretted. It was the best Bill we could bring in with 
any chance of its being passed in the present Parliament, 
but I shall be surprised if in the reformed Parhament this 
matter is not raised again and subjected to more drastic 
treatment than could be expected from a hmited representa- 
tion. Now I come to the practical proposals that I want to 
submit to you. I am in favour of Free Trade in land. That 
includes the registration of title, the cheapening of transfer, 
the aboUtion of settlements and entails and of the custom of 
primogeniture in cases of intestacy. Upon all that, I think, 
we are pretty well agreed. It would do something. It 
would tend, no doubt, to the dispersion of those great estates. 
It would bring more landed property into the market, but I 
do not think it would do much for the labourers of Wiltshire, 
or for the crofters of the Highlands of Scotland. We must 
go further if we want to go to the root of the matter. Well, 
what can we do for the farmer ? If we want to revive 
agriculture, the farmer must become prosperous. The 
farmer is a difficult man to serve. He is not in this country, 
I am afraid, a very wise man. I doubt whether he is wise 
enough for that. But he remains in this country, and he 
chooses to confide his interests to the landlords who repre- 
sent him in Parliament, which is very much like, in the words 
of a homely proverb, setting the cat to guard the cream. 
The Enghsh farmer pursues a will-o'-the-wisp in the shape 
of Protection, and he excites himself very much about the 
relief of local taxation. Well, he must be a very foolish 
person to imagine that the people of this country will ever 
again submit to the terrors of the small loaf, and he must be 
a very sanguine man who imagines that any relief of local 
taxation will make much difference to the local rates. But 

1 i.e. Lord Salisbury's. 
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even if the farmer could get all he desired in those two re- 
spects, that would not benefit him one iota, though it might 
enable his landlord to extract a higher rent. There is only 
one thing that can benefit the fanner, and that is a fair rent 
fixed by an impartial tribimal — ^with the right of free sale 
of the goodwill of his undertaking, just the same as any other 
trader. He would be required, of course, to find a fit and 
proper person, and his landlord might object if the person 
was not satisfactory in character or means. Subject to that 
the farmer should have the same liberty of sale which is 
enjoyed by other persons. I am told that the farmers do 
not care about fair rent or free sale. All I can say is, that as 
long as that is their position they are not hkely to get it. 
Nobody will impose upon them a benefit that they do not 
want, and that was only conferred on the Irish tenants after 
many years of bitter and almost savage agitation. But 
when we come to the labourers the task is easier. They know 
what they want, which is the first condition for getting it. 
They require that facilities shall be afforded to them for 
having decent cottages and fair allotments at reasonable 
rents and with security of tenure. AVhy should they not 
have it ? Who would be injured if they did have it ? The 
produce of the land would be increased, the respectability 
and character of the labourers would be raised, and the 
happiness of their families would be secured. Who would 
be injured ? For my part, I confess I see no injustice at 
all in the case of great landlords, many of whom have driven 
the labourers off their properties, and have pulled down 
their cottages, partly in order to escape responsibiUties in 
connection with them, partly in order to throw the land into 
immense farms, and partly for other reasons — ^I see no 
objection in such cases as these to compelling the landlords 
to repair the wrongs they have done. I do not see why you 
should not enforce upon them the duty of providing in every 
case a sufficient number of decent cottages with land 
attached for all the men who are required for the cultivation 
of the particular estate. I would leave the supervision of 
this duty to the local authorities, and in order to meet every 
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case which may arise I would give to the local authorities 
power to acquire land on their own behalf, and to let it out 
in allotments for labourers and small farms. 

I believe that this would meet the cases to which I have 
called your attention. Where the landlord will not do his 
duty to the land the local authority would have power to 
step in and restore it to production. In the case of the 
Highlands, the local authority would be able to acquire 
pasture land, which is absolutely necessary for the livelihood 
of the crofters. All these things could be done, and only one 
other condition is absolutely necessary, and that is that when 
the local authority acquires land for this or any other public 
purpose, it should not be called upon to pay an extravagant 
or unnatural price, that it should be able to obtain it at the 
fair market value — at the value which the willing purchaser 
would pay to the willing seller — without any addition for 
compulsory sale. I believe that if these additional powers 
were conferred upon local authorities, if these additional 
obligations were enforced upon landlords, that at all events, 
so far as labourers are concerned, the land difficulty will 
disappear. Then I would go a step further, and I would 
revise the taxation upon land. I would equalise the death 
duties, as the Government recently proposed to do. To that 
extent, at all events, I would invade the sanctity of landed 
property, and in addition I would tax all unoccupied and 
sporting land at its full value. I believe that that would 
put an end to much of the abuse of which we now complain. 
And lastly, gentlemen, I would insist upon the restitution 
of the property of the community where it has been wrong- 
fully appropriated. I wotild insist upon the restitution of 
the endowments which have been diverted to improper uses, 
of enclosures which have been illegally made, of rights which 
have been improperly disregarded and ignored. I cannot 
allow that there should be a prescription for such arbitrary 
acts as these, or that a man should be able to allege a long 
enjoyment of profits as a reason for immunity and a bar to 
all redress on the part of the people who have suffered. 
I do not pretend that this constitutes an exhaustive pro- 
VOL. I. M 
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gramme. It is, perhaps, enough for to-night. If objection 
is taken to it in any quarter, I ask my opponents what are 
their proposals ? If they have an alternative which is more 
effective than the suggestion I have made, I have no pride in 
the matter, and I will gladly accept it, but something must 
be done. We have been suffering now from a depression in 
trade unexampled in its intensity and duration. The priva- 
tions which it has imposed have been borne with resignation 
and courage by those upon whose shoulders they have most 
heavily fallen ; but these men have a right to demand that 
the depression shall not be intensified or fostered by bad 
legislation, and that there shall be no obstacle or hindrance 
to the fullest development of the resources of the country. 
The sanctity of private property is no doubt an important 
principle, but the public good is a greater and higher object 
than any private interest, and the comfort and happiness of 
the people and the prosperity of the country must never be 
sacrificed to the exaggerated claims of a privileged class 
who are now the exclusive possessors of the great gift of the 
Almighty to the human race. 



LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA 
Hull, Augxtst 6, 1885 

[This was the occasion on ■which, after the defeat of his Merchant Shipping 
Bill, Mr. Chamberlain visited Hull, and, with Mr. Plimsoll at his side, 
defended and defined Ms policy, including his relations with Mr. Gladstone 
— ^referred to on p. 80.] 

I BEAD some time ago in one of those journals which under- 
take to advocate the cause of the shipowners, and which do 
so with a vehemence and partiality which are not altogether 
creditable to them, that I dare not show my face in any 
port of the United Kingdom, for I should certainly be hooted 
off the platform. I do not pay much attention to what is 
said by the advocates of a bad cause. At any rate, the ex- 
perience of Wednesday night and the experience of this 
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afternoon will do much to dispel the delusion under which 
these gentlemen have been labouring. I am strengthened 
to-day because my friend Mr. Plimsoll has been good 
enough to accompany me. I know you think, as I think, 
that the sailors have never had a truer or more disinterested 
friend. The shipowners have said that Mr. PlimsoU's agita- 
tion has been a failure, and that the legislation he has secured 
has been shown to be entirely useless for its purposes. I 
might reply to that, in the first place, that the legislation 
which has been secured is not Mr. PlimsoU's. What Mr. 
PBmsoU asked for has never been conceded by the Legisla- 
ture ; and although there is hardly a ship at the present 
time that sails under the British flag that does not carry 
what is called the PlimsoU mark, you know that no one is 
more decided than Mr. Plimsoll in ridiculing the absurdity 
of leaving to shipowners the fixing of the mark at which 
they should load their ships. If that mark were properly 
described, it would be described by the name of your senior 
member. This is Norwood's mark, and whether it is a good 
thing or a bad one, at all events your senior member ought 
to have the credit for it. But Mr. PlimsoU's agitation, 
although it did not secure the legislation which he desired, 
was nevertheless to a large extent successful. The statistics 
showing the loss of life at sea exhibited a great diminution 
in the three years foUowing that agitation. The shipowners, 
some of them, were frightened ; others of them made careful 
examination of the circumstances under which they were 
carrying on their trade. They were impressed by a con- 
viction of the necessity of taking, increased precaution. The 
result was, as I have said, that the loss of life feU consider- 
ably. After a time, no doubt, the effect wore off, and now 
we have arrived at a position in which the loss is as great 
as ever it was before. In fact, in recent years it has been 
greater. The black list has been blacker than it ever was 
in the history of the British Mercantile Marine. 

I should like, if you wiU aUow me, to teU you, as briefly 
as I may, the history of my connection with this subject. 
I have always taken great interest in the matter ; and Mr. 
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Plimsoll will recollect that when he expressed a natural in- 
dignation in the House of Commons, when the Government 
of that day proposed to throw over the Merchant Shipping 
BiU, the town of Birmingham, over which I then presided as 
Mayor, was the first in the country to call a public meetiog 
on the same day to protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment, and to telegraph to Mr. Plimsoll assurances of support 
and confidence. Well, when I came into office it brought 
me into close connection with this great industry, and I was 
most anxious to ascertain for myself all the facts which might 
possibly bear upon the subject. I was not long before I 
ascertained the general truth of the allegations which had 
been made by Mr. Plimsoll. I found that there was a terrible 
loss of life. I found that much of it was preventable. I 
found that the conditions of the trade were such as to tend 
to this loss of life, and I sought, in the first instance, the 
assistance of the shipowners, and of the best shipowners in 
the trade, in the hope that they would co-operate with me 
in seeking a reform. I saw scores of them. I saw the under- 
writers, I saw shipmasters, I saw everybody who was willing 
and able to give me any information in reference to the 
matter ; and, speaking generally, I may say that, although 
there was some difference of opinion as to the causes of the 
wrongs that were to be redressed, there was absolutely no 
difference of opinion as to the extent of the mischief, as to 
the evil that was being done, as to the waste of life that was 
going on, and as to the direction in which a remedy should be 
sought. But when I asked for public co-operation, I am 
sorry to say, I failed in obtaining it. I found the best men 
in the trade, men who were conducting this important busi- 
ness in a way which could not possibly be criticised, and were 
doing everything they could for the safety and comfort of 
their seamen, men who would not be touched by any legisla- 
tion which anybody might possibly introduce, nevertheless 
were so influenced by an esprit de corps that they could not 
be got to move to any extent. I was left therefore to my 
own resources. 
Let me tell you what were the chief facts that were brought 
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to my knowledge. I found, in the first place, every year 
more than 3000 livea were lost at sea ; that in some years 
this total amounted to 3500, and even more. Consider for 
a moment under what circumstances these lives were lost. 
Death is always a pathetic thing ; but death, when it comes 
imder circmnstances of such horror, and when it comes in 
the shape of a violent end to existence is still more tragic 
and pathetic. And it is not only the men whose lives are 
lost, whose fate you have to consider. What is the fate of 
their families, who are left without resource, struggling 
against destitution, when the breadwinner is removed ? 
The next point which struck me was this, that the proportion 
of this loss of life to the men employed was something ex- 
travagant and almost horrible. I stated the first time I 
had an occasion of speaking about this subject to the ship- 
owners themselves, that it amounted to 1 in 60 of the men 
employed in a single year. I have since had more careful 
calculations made. I have examined the subject from every 
side, and I say that I understated the facts, and that the loss 
of life in a single year in the British Mercantile Marine has 
been actually 1 in 56. But what does it matter whether it 
is 1 in 56, or 1 in 60, or 1 in 100 ? It is a loss of life absolutely 
unparalleled in any other trade, and a loss of life which is 
deplorable in itself, and which ought not to be endured by a 
civilised people. Then I went on naturally to the next point 
of the inquiry. I tried to discover how far this loss of life 
was preventable. I am sorry to say I found too many men 
inclined to look upon it as a necessary incident in the pro- 
secution of a great commercial enterprise. I say, if this loss 
of life is a necessary incident, no commercial enterprise 
which involves it is justifiable. But I do not believe that 
it is necessary. I have never found any one, impartial and 
experienced, who denied for a moment that there was not a 
large proportion of this loss that might be prevented if full 
and proper precautions were taken in connection with the 
management of this great business. I found, and this con- 
cluded my inquiry, that connected with this loss was the 
extraordinary fact that in a great number of cases, I am not 
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certain that it might not be so in the majority of cases, the 
owners whose vessels went to the bottom, the bones of whose 
crews whitened the sands — these men suffered no loss, and 
might even in some cases make a profit. I thought that this 
was a state of things which loudly called for remedy. I, for 
one, was not prepared to take the responsibility of standing 
with folded hands doing nothing to remove a source of so 
much misery and suffering to so many of my fellow-country- 
men. I hoped there would be a universal desire that what 
is neither more nor less than a scandal should cease, and 
accordingly after conferring with everybody who was likely 
to be able to give me useful criticism and advice, I prepared 
a Bill which I introduced into the House of Commons. 

I ask you to consider what were the principles of the Bill. 
They were simple. I will not speak about the details, but 
there were three main features of the Bill to which I especi- 
ally attached importance. In the first place, I proposed to 
make it impossible for any man to make a profit by the loss 
of his ship and of the crew that sailed in her. In the second 
place, I proposed to make it impossible for any man to con- 
tract himself out of the liability to the owners of property 
and to the persons whose lives were at stake for the 
negligence of himself or the persons whom he employed. In 
the third place, I proposed that the Employers' Liability 
Act, which had done so much good on land, which had 
worked so well and had gone so far to secure the safety of 
those who are employed in our manufacturing industries, 
should also be applied to the sea service. When I intro- 
duced the Bill I introduced it as a measure which was outside 
and above all party considerations. I thought that all men, 
whatever the political faith to which they might give their 
adhesion, were at least at one in desiring the welfare and 
security of the men to whom we owe so much as we do to the 
British sailor. Well, I was disappointed. I received no 
assistance from the Tory party. When it was found that 
the shipowners in Parliament and the representatives of 
shipping interests were about to oppose this Bill, the Tory 
party were unable to resist the temptation of putting the 
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Government in the minority. Of course there were some 
exceptions. I would name one in particular, Sir John Gorst, 
the present SoUcitor-Greneral, who has always been a good 
friend of the sailors ; and he told me that whatever his party 
did he for one would support and promote the principles of 
my BiU, There were some other exceptions, but, speaking 
generally, I learnt very soon that the Tory party as a whole 
would go against the BUI and would do all they could to 
render its passing impossible ; and the leader of the party, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, on more than one occasion took 
up the cause of the shipowners, denounced me for my efforts, 
accused me of having brought a horrible and fantastic charge 
against the shipowners, and did all in his power to stimulate 
the opposition to the proposals that I had made. It became 
evident in the course of that session, which was very much 
occupied with other important work, that it would be hope- 
less to expect to pass such a complicated measure as that of 
which I was in charge. I made every effort to concihate my 
opponents. I was wiUing to make great concessions, much 
greater than I myself approved of, but all failed. The 
opposition was continuous and persistent, and it became 
necessary to drop the Bill. 

At that time I went to Mr. Gladstone and told him that 
I felt this matter very deeply, and I asked him to allow me 
to resign my oflfice in order that I might carry this matter to 
the constituencies — and to ask them if they would allow the 
lives of men to be sacrificed to private interest or party 
expediency. Mr. Gladstone showed me on that occasion, 
as he always has done, the most generous and kind con- 
sideration. He asked me not to press my wish upon him, 
and expressed the opinion that if I were to resign, such a 
course might injure the prospects of some of the measures 
whose success I, as well as others, most earnestly desired. 
We were in the midst of the franchise agitation, and I felt 
then, as I feel now, that the best chance of success in this 
matter of doing justice to the seamen depends upon the 
resolution of a reformed Parliament. Therefore, in defer- 
ence to Mr. Gladstone's judgment,, and with the anxious 
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desire to promote in every way the reformed representation 
to which I attach so much importance, I consented to 
remain, but I did not abandon, and will never abandon, the 
purpose I have had in view. However, he did the best he 
could. When the Bill was withdrawn it was decided to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole 
subject. I endeavoured to make that Commission as re- 
presentative and impartial as possible ; the shipowners 
were again dissatisfied. They claimed what was absolutely 
imusual and unprecedented in the formation of such a 
Commission, that the special interest concerned shoiild be 
represented by five delegate representatives in addition to 
those I had already appointed. I say that the demand was 
absolutely unusual. At the same time I did not offer opposi- 
tion to it, and I did not object to it except so far as I feared 
the delay which the extension of the numbers of the Com- 
mission would cause in its proceedings. It was to me a 
matter of no consequence at all whether there were five 
shipowners or fifty on the Commission. I have always 
believed that when the Report is pubHshed the public will 
look to the opinion of the impartial members of the Com- 
mission and not to those who sit as the delegates of the 
interest chiefly concerned. The Commission was appointed ; 
it has sat and taken a great deal of evidence ; and now it 
has decided that although its labours are not nearly com- 
pleted, the evidence, so far as it has gone, shall be made 
pubhc. The shipowners are angry that we are about to 
pubhsh this evidence. Now I must call your attention to 
a very curious fact. When we held our first meeting, the 
representatives of the shipowners proposed that the evidence 
should be published from day to day, and I myself sup- 
ported their contention. I thought it was most desirable 
in a matter of this sort that the public attention should be 
continuous, and that it was well that the information which 
we obtained should be at the disposal of the public almost 
from the moment at which it was given. But a majority of 
the Commission, for reasons which I admit were weighty, 
decided otherwise. Now that we have sat for forty-three 
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days the same men who desired that the evidence should be 
published from day to day complain of the majority of the 
Commission because they wish to publish it in its present 
extent, and they say that the publication is premature and 
incomplete. I am inclined to think that you will conclude 
from that that the evidence has not been altogether satis- 
factory to those gentlemen. And perhaps if they had 
known of the facts that were to be disclosed, they would not 
have talked at the commencement of pubUshing the evidence 
from day to day. They say, however, that the Board of 
Trade has occupied the greater part of the time in elaborate 
figmres and facts, and that the, shipowners have only had a 
few days to rebut them. Well, that is not correct. As a 
matter of absolute fact the examination-in-ohief of the wit- 
nesses of the Board of Trade has only occupied a very small 
proportion of the time which the Commission have already 
given. The rest of the time has been taken up in the cross- 
examination of those witnesses on behalf of the shipowners, 
in the production of the evidence of impartial people, and 
independent people hke the Wreck Commissioner, the 
assessors in the Wreck Courts, ship captains, and other 
persons, and also in the evidence of some dozen or more of 
the representatives of the shipowners themselves. 

I want you, when this evidence is published, to give it 
your careful attention. If you have not time to read an 
immense Blue Book such as this will be, put aside altogether 
the Board of Trade evidence ; do not read a word of it, 
although much of it is important and I was almost going to 
say ghastly in its character and in the disclosures which it 
makes. Do not, I say, pay any attention to the evidence 
of the department ; confine yourselves exclusively to the 
evidence of the shipowners, and see what admissions their 
representatives have made, and see whether those admis- 
sions do not justify all I have said upon the subject. Now I 
wiU tell you what the shipowners have testified to. In the 
first place, they have admitted that the loss of life has not 
been overstated. They have not attempted in any way to 
disturb the facts which show the total loss of life which has 
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occurred every year in connection with the mercantile marine. 
They do suggest that the proportion to the number employed 
is too high. They say we have taken too small a number as 
that of the total number of seamen employed. I will not 
now trouble you with arguments in favour of our views. 
Even if the shipowners are right, there still remains the fact 
that not only the actual loss of life is terrible in the extreme, 
but it also is true that the proportion of loss of life to the total 
number of seamen is exceptional, and greater than that in 
any other industry with which I am acquainted. In the 
second place, there is not a single shipowner who durst say 
that much of this loss of life is not due to preventable causes. 
They differ perhaps as to the exact proportion, but from the 
first they have admitted that if greater precautions were 
taken, if better arrangements were made, many families 
that are now left without father or husband or brother, who 
are now living without those who have in these capacities 
earned the bread of the family, might have suffered no such 
loss. The third important admission is this, that in many 
great hues of steamships and in the case of some important 
private firms there is hardly any loss at all. How do you 
account for that ? It is sometimes said that the loss of life 
is due to the weather, and that the extraordinary gales which 
sometimes prevail are the act of Grod, against which no pre- 
caution can possibly do anything. Well, but the gales pre- 
vail just as much in the case of these great lines and these 
private shipowners as they do in the average trade, and if 
the former can conduct their business in spite of gales, 
sometimes without losing a single hfe in the year, why should 
not the rest of the trade do the same ? Lastly, you will find 
in the evidence of the shipowners themselves proof that 
whereas some of them claim the right to insure their vessels 
to any amount they please and regard it as solely a matter 
between the underwriters and themselves, with which the 
public have nothing whatever to do, there are others — and 
these the best of them — who either insure themselves or 
always take a considerable proportion of the risk. 

I might, I think, very properly here refer to one case which 
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has come to my knowledge in consequence of a return which 
was addressed to the Board of Trade. It is the case of the 
great firm which has done so much for the prosperity of Hull, 
and of which your member, Mr. Wilson, is a leading partner. 
Now, what is the history of this great enterprise ? I have 
a return for nine years of the ships owned by Messrs. Wilson 
and Co., of HuU, and I find that during the whole of that 
time, in which they have employed the average number of 
1200 hands, in which they have had, I believe, the largest 
fleet in the possession of any private owner in the United 
Elingdom — during the whole of that time the total lives lost 
have been 78 — and yet the trade in which these ships are 
engaged is admittedly a dangerous trade. They go to the 
Baltic, to the Mediterranean, they cross the Atlantic in 
winter, they are exposed to the inclemency of the weather — 
yet in spite of that, and because they are well found, well 
managed, well manned, and well equipped, the loss of hfe 
in cormection with their great fleet is less, very much less, 
than the average loss of life in the mercantile marine. Then 
there is another point in connection with this undertaking. 
Messrs. Wilson and Co. are self-insured. They take the 
largest risk upon every one of their ships, and if one of their 
ships goes to the bottom they are the heaviest losers. I 
think that is a good principle, and a principle which ought 
to be generally established. 

Now let me pass on for a moment to consider the future. 
What are we going to do ? The Bill of the late Government 
was withdrawn, and I, for one, will never be a party to in- 
troducing it again. That Bill did not go far enough. It 
was the most that I thought it possible to achieve under the 
circumstances of the time, but I will never again introduce 
so inadequate a measure. I believe that the principle that 
we ought to establish in connection with the mercantile 
marine is this, that no man has a right to risk the property 
of others, stiU more to risk others' lives, unless he takes a 
substantial pecuniary risk himself. I do not care much 
whether it is one-fourth or one-fifth, but it must be a sub- 
stantial risk. We must do all we can to enlist on the side 
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of safety the most potent factor of self-interest. We must 
make it the interest of the shipowner to do all that is neces- 
sary to secmity . They know more about it than any Govern- 
ment department can do, or more than any Board of Trade 
surveyors can possibly know. When we make it their in- 
terest that no loss of life shall take place, I undertake to say 
that the loss of life wiU be enormously reduced. There is one 
other point on which I want to say a word. You wiU find in 
the evidence of the shipowners that the majority of them are 
of opinion that the British sailor has very much deteriorated. 
It is not the best of them who say that, and I am inclined to 
think that good masters make good servants. But suppose 
it were true, what is the reason of it ? The working classes 
generally have certainly not deteriorated. Nothing is more 
certain than that in thrift, in industry, and in temperance, 
in everything which makes a man, the working classes have 
greatly improved in the course of the last thirty years. Why 
should the sailors have deteriorated? It can only be because 
the conditions to which they are subjected are such as to 
injiure their character. You will not wonder very much that 
the sailors have deteriorated when you find, as you will find 
when you come to read this evidence, that there are ship- 
owners who have been engaged for years in this industry and 
who have lost every ship they owned. There is the case of 
one man, for instance, who had twelve ships and lost eleven 
of them. There is the case of another man who had nine 
ships and lost every one of them since 1875. And a curious 
incident in connection with this loss is that the last ship was 
commanded by a master who had himself previously lost 
four ships. There is another owner who had five ships and 
lost them aU, and there are other cases. These unfortunate 
owners — or shall I call them fortunate ? for I do not know 
whether they lost anything by these calamities-^is it wonder- 
ful that these unfortunate, or fortunate, owners, as the 
case may be, should find it difficult to get brave and capable 
men to man their ships under these circumstances ? I have 
great hopes from the sympathy of the working classes gener- 
ally with their fellow-labourers in the maritime industry. 
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I hope you will not lose sight of their interests. I hope you 
will do your best to spread a knowledge of the facts wherever 
you can, and bring home to the conscience of the country, 
and of the shipowners also, the wrong that is being done by 
a system imder which brave men lose their lives in conse- 
quence of the want of proper precaution, and proper care, 
and proper knowledge. Gentlemen, if you \dll do your 
part, I pledge myself I will do mine, in order that a remedy 
may be found for this great and crying evil. 



THE RADICAL PROGRAMME 

WABRrNGTON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1885 

[The first speech of the Unauthorised Programme. The so-called Radical 
Programme was a political miscellany of the hour, the work of a number 
of hands. Mr. Chamberlain did not actually contribute to its text ; and, 
though of course in sympathy, disclaimed responsibility. For a reference 
to Insh affairs in this speech see the separate excerpt on p. 241.] 

What is the Radical programme ? I believe that the Liberal 
Federation which has been meeting here to-day has just 
published and put into circulation a work with that title, 
which I commend to your consideration. It consists of 
essays and articles from the Fortnightly Review, collected 
and revised. I wish that some of those who on Tory plat- 
forms go about abusing their opponents without much 
knowledge, would make themselves acquainted with the 
contents of that book. I do not suppose that they would 
agree with what it contains — ^they would not be Tories if they 
did — ^but at least they would see that there is nothing dan- 
gerous, and nothing unconstitutional, and nothing unjust, 
in the great majority of the proposals made on behalf of the 
Radical party. The most important of these proposals refer 
to the question of the land, I believe that the people of this 
country have seen clearly and instinctively that the greatest 
and most urgent reforms centre upon this subject. If we 
can do anything to multiply the number of those who have a 
direct interest in the soil they till, if we can increase the 
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production of the land, if we can find work for a large pro- 
portion of the population in connection with the greatest, 
the most important of all our industries ; and if we can make 
the lot of the labourers more hopeful and more prosperous, 
we shall have done much to bless both the town and the 
country, and to add to the contentment and the prosperity 
of the whole population. Well, what is'our contribution to 
the solution of this problem ? We propose nothing extreme, 
I was going to say nothing new. We propose to extend the 
functions and powers of the local authorities. We proceed 
on the lines already adopted in legislation — ^in the Irish 
Land Act, in the Irish Labourers' Act, in the Artisans' 
Dwellings Act, in the Housing of the Poor Act, and in some 
of the Public Health Acts — ^and we propose to give the 
popular representative authorities the right to obtain land 
for all public purposes at its fair value, without paying an 
extortionate price to the landowner for the privilege of re- 
entering on what was the original possession of the whole 
commimity. We purpose also that the local authority in 
every district, under proper conditions, shall have power to 
let land for labourers' allotments, for artisans' dwellings, 
and for small holdings. We do not suggest that they should 
part entirely with the property in, or the control of, the land. 
That should be reserved for the community alone. We 
propose that the tenants should have entire security so long 
as they fulfil the conditions of their holdings. I believe that 
in this way we could do something for the agricultural 
labourers, something also for the towns ; for, remember, it is 
not an agricultural question alone. Every working man in 
every town suffers by the competition of the cheap labour 
which comes in from the country. I believe that by such a 
proposal we should do something to fix the labourers in the 
country, to tie them to the land, and to satisfy that earth- 
hunger which God has implanted in all who are connected 
directly with that industry. There is nothing new in the 
experiment. It has been tried for years by great landowners 
like Lord ToUemache in Cheshire and Lord Carington in 
Buckinghamshire, who have, to the great advantage of their 
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tenants, to the great honour of themselves, adopted the 
system which I have described ; and all we want is to give to 
those who are the representatives of the community the 
right of doing for all their members what those beneficent 
individuals have done for those who happen to be dependent 
on them. I say that is a just proposal, a reasonable pro- 
posal, a moderate proposal. Nobody wUl be injured by it ; 
nobody wUl be robbed by it ; and I cannot conceive of a 
Liberal Government, or a Liberal programme, which should 
exclude it altogether. 

There is another and a very important question on which 
I should like to say a few words, and that is the freedom of 
the schools. Now I think there exists some misconception as 
to the scope and nature of the proposal we make on this 
point. I see sometimes a statement that it would destroy 
the denominational schools and put an end to religious 
education. These are questions of grave importance, which 
some day or other — perhaps at no distant day — ^will be dis- 
cussed on their own merits. But I wish to say that they are 
altogether outside and apart from the particular proposal I 
am making. You might free the schools to-morrow without 
in the slightest degree affecting the position of the denomina- 
tional system, and I think those who are interested in this 
system are extremely unwise in attempting to connect its 
existence with arrangements which are already condemned 
by public opinion, and which really have nothing whatever 
to do with it. At the present time the total of fees receivable 
in all the schools of England and Wales amount to a little 
over a million and a half, and I believe an addition to the 
income tax of three farthings in the pound, as one method 
of providiag the money, would be sufficient to throw open 
to-morrow every schoolhouse in the land, leaving all other 
and collateral questions entirely unprejudiced and un- 
touched. I claim the freedom of the schools as a great aid 
to the spread of education, and as a just concession to the 
necessities of the poor. The fee is a great bar to regularity 
of attendance. It accounts for the greater part of the waste 
in our educational system. It accounts for the great majority 
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of the empty seats in our schools. A few days ago I received 
a letter from a schoolmaster in a great school in a Stafford- 
shire town, in which he thanked me for the advocacy of free 
education, and in eloquent terms alluded to the pain and the 
anxiety and the labour cast upon him and upon his class by 
the necessity of collecting fees from the poor, who cannot 
provide them except at the cost of the barest necessities of 
existence, and who yet are too proud to apply for parish 
relief. This gentleman said he thought it would be interest- 
ing for me to see some of the letters he was constantly re- 
ceiving from the parents to whom he had to apply in these 
circumstances. I should like to read to you one or two of 
these letters. It will bring home to you the nature of the 
hardships, the unnecessary hardships, which this system 
inflicts upon the industrious poor. The first letter reads, 
' If you please I cannot send you the money this week. 
Their father has not done more than three days' work a 
week for ever so long. Please, sir, be kind not to send them 
home or we wiU be summoned for the money. He has never 
troubled the parish, and he says, he will sooner drown himself. 
I wiU try, if I can, to send some of it.' The second letter 
reads, ' Please, sir, my father cannot get work anywhere. 
For seven years he has kept his children at school, and he 
has been walking miles and miles in search of work, and 
when he returns we have had to wash his feet in salt and 
water. We have not got bread to eat, and we have no 
money to send.' The third letter states, ' I have done what 
I could this monung. I have not sent you all the money, 
but I send you a shilling, but there is more need to put it in 
the children's bellies.' The last letter I will read is to this 
effect — ' You cannot form an idea, I am sure, how some 
people have to live ; our poor children and ourselves have 
not had a bit of breakfast this morning, yet you send them 
to me for more money. My eldest boy has gone to work this 
morning without anything. I can assure you it is heart- 
breaking for me. They have been at the school ever since 
the opening, but we cannot send money when we have not 
bread to eat.' 
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Grentlemen, I say that these letters are pathetic — ay, they 
are tragic. They are disclosures of the endiirance and of 
the misery which some people have to suffer because of the 
folly and the pedantry of others who hesitate to assist them 
lest it should prejudice their independence. I hold that in 
the new Parliament we shall do what every democracy has 
done before us, and open our schoolhouses for the benefit of 
our children, and for the advantage of the whole community. 
Education is necessary to the material advancement of every 
chUd, and it is necessary also to his mental and moral ele- 
vation. If I were a working man in a borough, or an agri- 
cultural labourer in a county constituency, I would cut off 
my right hand before I would vote for any candidate who 
refused to support such a necessary and beneficial reform. 
Well, there are many other points in the Radical programme 
to which I dare not refer at length to-night. I will only 
briefly mention two of them. There is the question of the 
revision of taxation. I think that taxation ought to involve 
equality of sacrifice, and I do not see how this result is to 
be obtained except by some form of graduated taxation — 
that is, taxation which is proportionate to the superfluities 
of the taxpayer. When I am told that this is a new-fangled 
and a revolutionary doctrine, I wonder if my critics have 
read any elementary book on the subject ; because if they 
had they must have seen that a graduated income tax is not 
a novelty in this country. It existed in the Middle Ages, 
when those who exercised authority and power did so with 
harshness to their equals, but they knew, nevertheless, how to 
show consideration for the necessities of those beneath them. 
Then there is the question of the taxation of unoccupied land, 
of sporting land, of ground rent, and of mineral royalties. 
For my own part, I advocate all these methods of taxation, 
much less for the amount they would bring into the Ex- 
chequer than because I think they would discourage certain 
arrangements which have been productive of much incon- 
venience and suffering to the community. Then there is the 
question of the Game Laws. I cannot believe it possible 
that any Parliament, freely elected by the whole people, wfll 
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tolerate the continuance of this anomalous — ^I would even 
say of this barbarous — ^legislation, which is intended to 
protect the sports of the well-to-do. Lastly, there is the 
proposal, the just demand, which has so much fluttered some 
of our opponents, for an inquiry into the Illegal appropriation 
of public rights and pubUc endowments ; and, if this be found 
to have taken place within the last half century, for their 
restitution, or for adequate compensation. I do not say 
that every one of these points is necessary and at once to be 
made a cardinal article for the Liberal programme ; but I 
say that any attempt to exclude them from a fair, fuU, and 
impartial consideration will be fatal to unity, and will con- 
duce to our certain defeat. The Liberal party of the past 
has been the popular party. It has been reinforced from 
time to time by successive Reform Bills, and now, after the 
greatest of them all, it would be false to its trust and un- 
worthy of its high mission if it did not strive to bring the 
institutions of the country into harmony with the wants and 
aspirations of the people ; if it did not seek continuously the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ; if it did not 
serve the poor with at least as much zeal as it brings to the 
protection of the rich ; and if it did not enforce the obliga- 
tions of property as strenuously as it defends its rights. 



RICH AND POOR 

Glasgow, Sbftembeb 15, 1885 

... I WANT to invite you to consider with me what are to be 
the first objects of the Liberal party, what is to be the nature 
and the extent of the Liberal programme. Before I go any 
further may I address two words to those who to-morrow 
may perhaps do me the honour to comment on what I am 
saying ? In the first place, I beg them to believe that if 
to-night I confine myself to one or two main points of great 
importance they must not assume that I have withdrawn, 
or that I have repented of, anything that I have said in 
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previous speeches. In the Hmits of such a speech as my 
powers permit me to deliver to you, and your patience would 
suffer you to listen to, it is quite impossible that I can treat 
all the topics of vast importance which present themselves. 
I can only deal with each in turn as occasion may offer. 
The second observation I wish to make is with reference to 
a statement that in putting before you and other audiences 
what these gentlemen call a sociaUstic programme, I am 
influenced by a desire to bribe the new electors, and to get 
a cry for the next election. If my critics had done me the 
honoxu- to foUow my political career they would know that 
from the very first I spoke the same things ; I put before the 
people the same objects that I do to-day. I make no claim 
to any originality. I have only followed in this abler and 
better men. But the change is not in my opinions, not even 
in my mode of expressing them. The change is in the 
situation. Hitherto these views have been laid before a 
limited electorate and before the representatives that they 
have selected. Now I submit them to the whole people of 
the country, and now for the first time they have the power, 
if they are so minded, to give to them executive force and 
authority. What is the object of this political struggle to 
which so many of us are giving our time, our labour, our 
money, and sometimes our health and our lives ? If you 
are to believe some persons, it is a very poor and paltry 
business ; it is a mere contest between the kites and the 
crows, a poor contention for place and power animated by 
the basest and most unworthy motives. I suppose that 
those who are ready to attribute this meanness to their 
opponents must feel that under certain circumstances they 
could be guilty of it themselves. But I am glad to beheve 
that the majority of public men in Great Britain are 
animated by nobler and more worthy objects. Politics is 
the science of human happiness, and the business of a states- 
man and of politicians is to find out how they can raise the 
general condition of the people ; how they can increase the 
happiness of those who are less fortunate among them. 
What are the facts of the case ? I sometimes think that we 
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are so used to poverty and to its consequences that we forget 
it or neglect it. Yet surely there is some reason to doubt 
the perfection of our system when in this, the richest cotmtry 
in the world, one in thirty of the population at every moment 
are unable to obtain the means of subsistence without 
recourse to the parish, and one in ten at the same time are 
on the verge of starvation. My friend Professor Thorold 
Rogers has lately published a very interesting book, which 
he calls Six Centuries of Work and Wages, and in which he 
enters into an exhaustive comparison between the condition 
of the working classes in this country at different periods of 
their history ; and the conclusion at which he has arrived, 
and which he supports by the most elaborate and convincing 
statistics, is that the general prosperity of the working classes 
in the nineteenth century is not so good as it was at the 
close of the fifteenth ; and yet think in that interval what 
changes, what improvements have been wrought. The 
aggregate wealth of the country has increased out of all 
proportion to the population. Yet aU the resources that 
vast accumulated capital can bring, all that the inventions 
and discoveries of science can bring to aid in the production 
of industry or the relief of labour, have done nothing to im- 
prove the condition of the most numerous and the most in- 
dustrious portion of the population. Professor Rogers says, 
' There is collected a population in ova large towns which 
equals in amount the whole of those who lived in England 
and Wales six centuries ago, but whose condition is more 
destitute, whose homes are more squahd, whose means are 
more imcertain, whose prospects are more hopeless than 
those of the poorest serfs of the Middle Ages and the meanest 
drudges of the mediaeval cities.' 

If that is a general statement, I should like to give you a 
particular instance which came under my own experience. 
I was talking not long ago to an old agricultural labourer, 
seventy years of age, who told me his history. He said he 
went to work very early in the fields. ' Many a time,' he 
said, ' I have taken my diimer with me. It consisted of a 
bit of bread and some lard, and I was so hungry that I ate it 
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on my way to work, and I had nothing all the rest of the day. 
Those were hard times. An able-bodied labom-er earned 
6s. a week. Now they are better. In this part of the world 
they can get 10s. or 12s. a week. Sometimes they find it 
difficult even with that to bring up a family respectably.' 
WeU, my friend worked under these conditions until he was 
nearly fifty years of age, and then he got hold of a bit of 
land — ^five acres of land — at a rent which was three times as 
much as the average rent paid by the farmers for ordinary 
land in the immediate neighbourhood, and the land was very 
foul, so, as he said, to use his own expression, ' If you could 
only have tugged on to the couch grass you could have pulled 
out the furrows with it.' But as it was he cleared it, he 
cultivated it, he has worked upon it till the present time. 
He has earned a living from it for himself and his family. 
But now age has come upon him, and rheumatism, which 
follows upon this kind of unreihitting toil, and he said, 
' My work is getting very hard to me, and I pray the Lord 
he will take me soon and sudden, that I may never darken 
the doors of the poorhouse.' I do not know how it strikes 
you, gentlemen, but to me there is something rotten in our 
system, when a man like this, honest, sober, industrious, re- 
spected as I know him to be by all his neighboTirs, at the end 
of a hfe of the most exacting labour has nothing in view but 
death or the poorhouse. I have made a calculation that if 
this man had obtained his land at the ordinary value, at a 
reasonable agricultural rent, at this moment he would have 
had between £400 and £500 laid by as a nest-egg and a 
resource for his old age. Gentlemen, in consequence of the 
speeches which I have made upon similar subjects I have 
been most severely criticised in the columns of the Times 
newspaper. That is a great encouragement to me. I agree 
with the late Mr. Cobden, who said that the opposition 
of the Times was an indispensable condition of any success- 
ful prosecution of Liberal reform. But on my speech at 
Warrington the other day the Times newspaper made the 
comment that I always spoke as though nobody had ever 
thought about poverty before. If the writer in the Times 
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has thought about it, it is to little advantage, for the con- 
clusion at ■which he appears to have arrived is that there is 
nothing to be done, and that everything is for the best in this 
best of aU possible worlds. That is a very comfortable con- 
clusion for comfortable people ! but the time is coming when 
it will not be accepted as conclusive. The remedies which I 
have suggested may be — ^I am painfully conscious of the fact 
— ^they may be inadequate, perhaps even illusory ; but what 
are the alternatives which my critics have to suggest ? If 
they have something better, I am willing to accept it ; but I 
protest in the meanwhile against the selfish apathy which 
would ignore the misery which exists in the midst of our 
abundant wealth, and which mumbles platitudes about 
eternal laws, unvarying causation, and the fitness of things, 
as an excuse for the misery and the suffering which are a 
disgrace to our civiUsation and to our Christianity. Let me 
restate to you the position that I have taken up. I say that 
men are bom with natural rights, with the right to existence 
and the right to a fair and reasonable opportimity of enjoy- 
ing it. Well, I must warn you that the Times says that this 
is pernicious nonsense. I observed a gentleman the other 
day, a candidate for an agricultiu-al constituency, carried it 
a httle further. He said that human beings had no more 
natural rights than a pig or a cow. I thiiik that was rather 
an imprudent statement, and this candidate wiU find out 
that pigs have not got votes, and that agricultural labourers 
have. I do notwant to quarrel with the Times unnecessarily, 
and I am not particular about words, and therefore, if they 
object to the phrase ' natural rights,' let me see whether I 
cannot suggest something which they will be willing to accept 
in its place. 

Let us put the question of rights on one side, although I 
could quote in support of it such authorities as Mr. John 
Stuart MiU, and also a certain document, which made a good 
deal of stir in its. time, and which was known as the Declara- 
tion of American Independence ; instead of rights let us 
say that men are bom into this world with claims — claims 
upon the generosity, upon the justice of society, and that 
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those claims ought to have the authority and the sanction of 
law. I admit that they are accompanied by obhgations. 
I do not invite your sympathy for the lazy scamp or the idle 
drunkard, who wants to hve at the expense of his more in- 
dustrious neighbours. You know that there are numbers 
of men who are neither idle nor dissolute, and who yet are 
doomed to lives of hopeless and monotonous toil with no 
prospect in the future except a recourse to parish rehef. 
To these men at least, I say, society owes something, and it 
is the duty of statesmen to find the means of paying the debt. 
Now then we have the problem. Here it is in two sentences. 
How can we increase the material resources of the poor ; 
how can we enlarge their opportunities of enjoyment ? Let 
me take the last of these things first ; it is not perhaps the 
most important. I wonder whether you have ever thought 
what are the chief sources of enjoyment in the case of a very 
rich man ; indeed, a man with one of those fabulous incomes 
which fill us with astonishment, which make some people 
envious and even irritable. 

' It 's hardly in a body's pow'r 
To keep at times frae being sour 
To see how things are shar'd.' 

But I think if you should inquire you would perhaps be sur- 
prised to learn if this rich man were, as I dare say most rich 
men are, a man of character, of culture, and of education, — ^I 
say you would be surprised how small a portion of his wealth 
contributes to his enjo3mient. You would find a big estab- 
hshment, numbers of servants, a luxmious table, and a weU- 
stocked cellar, but very likely, if you went further in your 
investigation, you would find that he lived himself in the 
plainest rooms in the house, that he dispensed as far as 
possible with all attendance, and that while he provided 
sumptuous fare for his guests, he consulted his own health 
and comfort by confining himself to the plainest meats and 
the most temperate living ; and you would recognise the 
fact that his chief pleasure was in hisfamilyhfe, in his studies, 
in his books, in his pictures, or in his garden. I say this to 
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you because it seems to me encouraging. We cannot, if 
we would, give to every one a fortune of £100,000 a year and 
a French cook ; but we can, if we like, secure to every 
member of the community the enjoyments which are the 
chief prize of the existence of the cultivated and educated 
rich man. We can give them free education ; we can put 
their feet upon the ladder which leads up to the storehouse of 
knowledge, and by free hbraries we can open to them aU 
the genius of past times, all the history, all the imagination, 
aU the experience, all the science of aU the ages. We can by 
galleries and museums cultivate their taste for art, and 
gratify their love for science. By parks and gardens we 
can give them the opportunity of innocent recreation and 
enjoyment. We can do more than that. By these same 
measures of wise co-operation, which some people call com- 
munistic, but which to me seem to be simply co-operative, 
we can if we hke make every poor man's cottage as healthy 
as the palace of the rich, and I for my part see no reason why 
the poor man's house should not be as comfortable and con- 
venient in its degree as the house of the wealthiest citizen. 
Therefore it is that I attach so much importance to the ex- 
tension and development of local government in this coimtry. 
Local government is very near to the poor. The com- 
munity by its means, richer as it is than any individual, can 
secure to all its members the chief advantages and prizes 
of the rich man's existence. I desire to extend and develop 
the functions of local government. 

As I came along to-day I found myself challenged in the 
columns of one of your most influential newspapers to de- 
velop at length my theories on the subject of local govern- 
ment. I do not know that I am bound to take my text at 
the dictation of the editor of the Glasgow Herald. He con- 
ducts a very able paper. I think we may admit that it is 
able, even if we do not agree with it. But I am quite willing 
to gratify, as far as time permits, what seems to be a natural 
and intelligible curiosity. I want to build up a system of 
local goverimient from below from small beginnings. I 
Would like to see no parish, no village, without some kitid of 
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local authority. I do not want to crush out the germs of 
local Hfe, however small and insignificant they may appear 
to be. I want to foster them and to promote the political 
education of the people. Then I want to see local authorities 
with wider areas and larger functions to deal with local 
matters in districts and in counties ; and in this way I 
should expect to find the whole country covered with a net- 
work of popular representative bodies, able to protect the 
rights of the people and to care for their most intimate 
interests. But the Glasgow Herald would say, ' You have 
proposed to go even further than this.' Yes, sir, I have 
proposed that there should also be established in Ireland 
and in Scotland, perhaps also in Wales and in England, 
national coimcils for dealing with affairs, which, although 
they are national, are yet not of Imperial concern. I have 
thought that to such councils might be referred the local 
control and administration which is now exercised by official 
Boards in Dublin and in Edinburgh, and by the departments 
of the Government in London. Perhaps that would be as 
far as it would be wise to go in the first instance ; but if these 
councils were approved, if the work were satisfactory, then 
I think we might hereafter even go further, and we might 
entrust to them the duty of preparing legislation — ^legisla- 
tion on national as contrasted with Imperial interests. The 
projects of law which such a body would prepare might be 
dealt with by the Imperial Parhament, just as now Pro- 
visional Orders are prepared by the Board of Trade or by 
the Local Government Board, and are afterwards passed into 
law by the two Houses at Westminster. If the proposals 
which such councils made were just and reasonable in them- 
selves, I should hope that they Would be passed without 
much discussion ; and, in any case, in this way, I beheve 
Parliament would be relieved of a burden which is daily 
becoming too heavy for its shoulders, and at the same time 
national sentiment and national feeling would find their due 
expression in legislation. The writer to whom I have re- 
ferred says, ' This proposal you ought to put aside, because 
it has been rejected by all your colleagues and by IVIr. Parnell. 
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I do not know how the Glasgow Herald has become aware 
of these two facts, which were previously unknown to me. 
No doubt these proposals, although they receive support 
from very influential persons indeed, were not of a character 
to be universally approved by the whole of the Liberal party, 
and consequently they were not formally brought forward 
in the last Parliament. Never having been formally offered, 
I do not see how Mr. PameU could have rejected them. It 
is quite true that Mr. Pamell asks now for a great deal more, 
and we know who has encouraged him to do so. But it 
does not foUow that he would not take a great deal less. 
In any case, I agree with the Glasgow Herald in this, that a 
proposal of this kind ought to receive the fullest discussion 
and consideration, and that it ought not to be imposed 
either upon Scotland or upon Ireland unless there is a 
general desire for such an extension of national authority 
and jurisdiction. I would only like to add that I cannot 
see, except in some proposal of this kind, any issue from 
the difficulty in which we are placed by the ever-increasing 
work of our parliamentary legislation. The parliamentary 
machine is choked by the pressure of business, and obstruc- 
tion will always have fuU scope and full play until we find 
some means of devolving in some way on local authorities 
much of the work we now imdertake to perform, and which 
we either do not perform at all, or perform most inefficiently 
at Westminster. 

I may also say before leaving the subject, that such 
councils as I have proposed would solve many questions 
which are now attended with difficulty. It would not be 
difficult from such a body, thoroughly popular and repre- 
sentative, to obtain, for instance, a conclusive expression of 
Scottish opinion on the subject to which I referred in the 
earlier portion of my speech ; and it would not be impossible 
— ^it would be most easy — ^for such a body to deal with a 
question which I think perhaps may be weU treated separ- 
ately in the three kingdoms — ^the question of free education. 
That is a question which has a peculiar position in Scotland. 
In Scotland at all events it is not a revolutionary proposal. 
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Consider for a moment on what grounds this proposal is 
now made to you. I vacge that all the schools should be free, 
because I say without it you cannot obtain the fuU advan- 
tage from the system of national education which the wisdom 
of Parliament has provided. The fees which are now exacted 
are, I believe, the great bar to regular and universal attend- 
ance. That has been the experience in every coimtry in 
which the schools have been made free, and in every town 
in which the experience of free schools has been contrasted 
with the experience of paying schools which have been 
established by their side. I do not want to relieve any one 
of his fair share of the cost of education. Everybody con- 
tributes to the rates and to the taxes of the country. All 
I say is that the particular way in which this tax is levied 
puts an excessive burden upon the parents at the time they 
are least able to bear it, and it helps to delay and to destroy 
what would otherwise be the beneficial work of our educa- 
tional system. Now, what are the two principal obliga- 
tions which are put on parents at the present time 1 They 
are compelled to educate their children and they are com- 
pelled to vaccinate them, and both these duties are laid upon 
parents, uivolving very large interference with parental 
right, on the ground that the interest of the children and 
the interest of the commimity require it. But you know 
that in the case of vaccination there is no charge for the 
service at the time it is rendered, and I think you know that 
if a charge were attempted it would be absolutely impossible 
to enforce the law. Well, why should education be treated 
exceptionally — why should there be a charge for education 
when there is no charge for vaccination ? Why should 
education be made unpopular by the exaction of a fee ? I 
read the other day at Warrington some letters I had received 
— ^most touching and pathetic letters — ^pointing out the 
sufferings which this tax now imposes upon industrious and 
honest people. I have received since a quantity of letters 
from schoolmasters, managers, school boards, and others, aU 
confirmatory of the same experience, and what I want you to 
remember is, that it is not the dissolute and the intemperate 
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parent that suffers. He has no scruple in going for parish 
relief ; but it is the industrious, decent man who has a pride 
in his independence, and who suffers everything, even to the 
limit of starvation, rather than undergo this odious pro- 
bation. In Scotland, as I have said, it seems to me that this 
subject has a peculiar and most favourable position. School 
fees are only with you the invention of the last century, and 
I hope that the time may come — ^I think it is a most consti- 
tutional and conservative wish to express — when we may 
revert to the obligations which originally attached to the 
endowments that are now appropriated for the benefit of a 
single sect, and that with those endowments we may restore 
the freedom of the schools. 

I come now to the last point upon which I wiU venture to 
say anything to-night. How are we to increase the material 
resources of the poor ? For my part I see no hope whatever 
except in a radical revision of the laws which affect the tenure 
of the land. At the present time agriculture is very much 
depressed, and all our trade and manufacture is suffering in 
consequence ; but I should like to point out to you that even 
when these circumstances were reversed, when farmers were 
making large profits and landlords were receiving great in- 
comes from the land, the condition of the agricultural 
labourer was uniformly one of extreme privation. The 
artisans of the towns cannot separate their fortunes from 
those of their feUow-labourers in the country. The re- 
muneration of labour depends upon the lowest rate which 
will be accepted by the lowest kind of labour, and the con- 
dition of the peasants in the villages holds back and retards 
the improvement which might otherwise be expected in the 
towns. Wherever the general condition of the country is 
satisfactory, there you will find that the labourer is at all 
events in great measure in possession of the soU he tills. 
That was the case in the Middle Ages in this country : it is 
the case now in Bavaria, in Switzerland, in the Channel 
Islands, in Auvergne, and many other parts of France. It is 
said that the peasants in France and the countries I have 
named endure more grievous toil than even the agricultural 
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labourers of this country. It may be so. I do not think 
hard work ever killed any one, and I doubt if it has injured 
many. But these peasants have what our labourers lack. 
They have hope and security, and the certainty of subsist- 
ence for themselves and their families. I believe that any 
reform would be altogether illusory and inadequate which 
does not restore the labourers to the land. I will say no- 
thing about the reform of the laws of entail and settlement 
and the cheapening of land transfer. They are excellent 
things. I thought so a few years ago when I was denounced 
as a Radical and a revolutionist for saying so. Now even 
the Tories have come up to this limit, and I doubt not they 
will come a little further ; but if we are to repair the mis- 
takes of past generations, if we are to undo the work which 
an artificial system has done in divorcing the labourer from 
the soil, we must do something now to stimulate and en- 
courage his replacement. The practical proposals that we 
make are not very startling, are not very extravagant, are 
not revolutionary at all. Like the great Lord Clive, I am 
astonished at my own moderation. We propose that the 
new local authorities should have power in every case — 
they need not exercise it unless they like, that is, unless the 
majority of their constituents desire it — ^that they should 
have power to obtain the land for public purposes at its fair 
value, and that among those public purposes should be the 
letting of the land for small holdings upon conditions which 
will give absolute security to the tenant as long as he fulfils 
them. 

Well, this is a proposal which has already found expression 
in our legislature in the Artisans' Dwellings Act for instance, 
and in much of the recent legislation affecting Ireland, and 
for my own part I confess I cannot see why the English and 
Scottish labourer is not as worthy of consideration even as 
the Irish peasant. When I remember that the principle has 
been accepted — when I know the violence of the opposition 
which is now made to this trifling extension of it, I wonder 
whether the sting of our proposal lies in the new condition 
that the land shall be obtained at its fair value. Hitherto, 
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whenever a public authority has had to obtain land for any 
public purpose, an extortionate price has been demanded, 
and has been exacted, as the privilege of the landowners ; 
but I maintain that this is not one of the sacred rights of 
property ; it is an imjust extension of them to which we 
ought not to give any further sanction or authority. I 
believe that the ownership of the land is accompanied by 
obligations, and among them is this, that the land shaU be 
cultivated so as to secure the greatest advantage to the 
whole community. It is open to the landlords voluntarily 
and of their own free will to fulfil these conditions. The best 
of them have already done so ; but, if there are any who are 
unwilling or unable, where is the injustice in taking from 
them the possessions which they have abused and in resum- 
ing for the community the great instrument of aU national 
prosperity, and even of its existence. But it is said that 
this proposal will involve a heavy charge upon the already 
overburdened ratepayers. I do not believe that it will in- 
volve the charge of one single penny. Why should it ? 
Why should laboiu-ers who have proved themselves over and 
over again able to pay the exorbitant rents which are now 
demanded from them, when, with great difficulty, they are 
able to obtain a rood of land — ^why should they fail to pay 
a reasonable rent to the local authority ? That is not the 
experience of those landlords who have already tried this 
system with the greatest advantage to their tenants and 
to the community. I heard the other day from Lord 
Carington, who in Buckinghamshire has eight hundred 
allotment tenants covering eighty acres, and all of them 
rented at a fair agricultiu-al rent. He tells me that from this 
property there is annually produced £2500 value in addition 
to the average production of the neighbouring land, of similar 
quantity, in the hands of the farmers. He has no difficulty 
under these circumstances in obtaining his rent, his fair 
rent, from the labourers, and I cannot understand why the 
local authority should be less successful. In conclusion, I 
wish to invite, as I have done on previous occasions, I wish 
to invite alternative suggestions. I invite them again. 
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I say to my opponents, If you do not like my remedies — ^if , 
on the one hand, you think them inadequate ; if, on the 
other hand, you think them extravagant — ^let us know how 
you will deal with the problem laid before you. How do 
you propose to help the poor ? How do you propose to deal 
with the competition which now reduces wages to the barest 
pittance ? How do you propose to stop the flow of emi- 
gration from the country into the towns ? How do you 
propose to increase the production of the soil ? If you have 
a better way we shall joyfully hear of it ; but for my part 
neither sneers, nor abuse, nor opposition, shall induce me 
to accept as the will of the Almighty and the unalterable 
dispensation of His providence, a state of things under which 
millions lead sordid, hopeless, and monotonous lives, without 
pleasure in the present and without prospect for the future. 
The issue is for you and for the new constituencies. The 
people must find the solution, and for my part I have so 
much confidence that I believe that what the wise and learned 
have failed to accomplish, the poor and lowly will achieve 
for themselves. 



THE CROFTERS 

Intbrness, Seftembbb 18, 1885 

. . . Now, before I sit down, there is one other question, 
which is also in some sort, a local one, on which I should also 
venture to say a word. That is the question of education. 
I have said that it is a local question, because the circum- 
stances in Scotland differ very much from those in England, 
and also because in the Highlands there are particular 
grievances which require attention and redress. Think 
what education means, what it is to the poor man. It is, 
in the first place, the condition, without which aU material 
progress is absolutely impossible ; and, in the second place — • 
and I am not certain that this is not as important as the 
other — ^it is a means of enjoyment, of recreation, something 
to break the never-ending monotony of toil. The develop- 
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ment of our national system has already produced results 
which are beyond the most sanguine expectations of those 
who estabUshed it. Crime in the country, and juvenile 
crime especially, has been diminished ; habits of thrift and 
temperance have been encouraged, and the character, the 
tastes, and the pursuits of the whole people have been raised ; 
but there are still numbers, not inconsiderable numbers, of 
the poorest part of the population who stand most in need of 
it, who are practically outside the schools, or the attendance 
of whose children is so irregular, that it is productive of no 
good result. I beheve that this waste in our educational 
system is largely due to the pressure of the fees, largely due 
to the exaction of their payment just at the time when 
parents are least able to bear it. Remember no one pro- 
poses that parents should go scot free, that they should not 
pay for the education of their children, but the proposal is 
that they should pay for it as an assurance extended over 
the whole of their Uves in their contributions to rates and 
taxes, that they should not be called upon to pay a sum out 
of all proportion to their scant incomes just at the moment 
when they are called upon to provide for the subsistence of 
their children. I know that many parents who are anxious 
for the education of their children are yet induced by the 
pressure of necessity, when slackness of work or illness comes 
upon them, to keep their children from school. I was read- 
ing the other day an account of the proceedings at a pro- 
vincial school board in England, from which it appeared 
that they had recently instituted an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of parents whose children were not going to 
school. A good number of illustrations were given in the 
report, and one or two of them strupk me as significant. 

In one of them a mother and father — ^honest, sober, and 
industrious people — ^were found with their children at home, 
thrown out of work by some accidental circumstance. The 
officer remonstrated with them and begged them to send the 
children to school, and they told him they had not the money. 
He said he would be forced to summon them if they did not, 
and in the course of a few days two of the children presented 
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themselves at the school, and then it was found out that the 
clothes of the other little ones had been pawned to enable 
them to pay the fees of the others who were receiving edu- 
cation. In another case where the visiting officer called, 
because a family of four children were being kept at home, 
he found the family without any bread to eat, and the bread- 
winner of the family was eating a cabbage-stalk as the only 
food he could find. Our critics say aU this misery and 
wretchedness is unnecessary — ^why did they not go to the 
parish ? But that is the point. These men are miserable if 
you please, suffering if you like, but in their native pride and 
independence, these poor martyrs to a high ideal strugghng 
with starvation, wiU remain so rather than have recourse to 
what they think the degradation of parish relief. Under 
these circumstances, it is a mockery and an insult for people 
who have never wanted for anything, who have necessaries 
aye, and luxuries at command, to add to the sufferings of 
these poor men, by demanding from them their uttermost 
farthing at a time when they have not enough to live upon, 
and to do this under the pretence that they are saving them 
from degradation. I have received a great number of letters 
from teachers on this subject, and I know that in hundreds 
of cases their generous compassion has led them to find out 
of their own pockets the fees which parents could not pro- 
vide, and without which they were not permitted to give 
instruction to the children. I know this also — ^that in every 
case where a free school has been estabhshed, or in which the 
fees previously charged have been diminished, the attend- 
ance has proportionately increased. I cannot rest until I 
see this cruel and abominable tax abohshed, and until every 
national school is free throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. I am told that these proposals would throw an 
additional burden on the already overtaxed ratepayer. I 
admit that the ratepayer is in many cases already over- 
taxed. In the Highlands especially that seems to be the 
case. I have heard that in some parishes the rate for educa- 
tion alone is 2s., 3s., and in one case I have been told it is 
even 6s. 8d. in the pound. I can only say that these cases 
VOL. I. o 
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appear to me to be very exceptional, and undoubtedly 
abuses. A remedy ought to be found for such special griev- 
ances. I should treat them on the principle of the post-office 
administration. Suppose that the cost of every letter were 
charged to each separate writer or to each separate district, 
why the cost of a letter from one of the far off hamlets or 
islands in this northern country would be more than its 
weight in gold. I cannot conceive why in such abnormal 
and exceptional cases there should not be an additional 
grant to meet what is extraordinary and due to the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of the population. But as to the 
general question of free education I have never proposed, 
and I should not approve of, throwing the additional cost on 
the rates. I think it ought to be provided from national 
resources ; and if I may express my own individual opinion, 
there seems to me to be no national resources more appropri- 
ate for restoring the freedom of the schools than those vast 
endowments which are now appropriated to the service of a 
single sect, but which were originally intended for the benefit 
of the whole nation, and were designed for the promotion of 
education as well as for the service of religion. 

In conclusion, let me say that in the speeches which I have 
recently deUvered in England and in Scotland I have had 
no pretensions at aU to lay down any complete or exhaustive 
Liberal programme. That is the duty of a greater man than 
I — and that has been discharged by Mr. Gladstone — ^in the 
manifesto which was published this morning, and which 
will be welcomed throughout the United Kingdom, not merely 
as a clear and eloquent exposition of Liberal aims and Liberal 
policy, but also as a welcome assurance that the chief who 
on so many previous occasions has led us to victory wiU lead 
us on once more in the coming struggle. My task has been 
a much less ambitious one than that. I have sought only 
to obtain your assent to the spirit in which I think our 
Liberal pohcy should be conceived, and to some develop- 
ments of our programme to which I attach great importance. 
My proposals have been, I think, sufficiently moderate, yet 
in some quarters they have been denounced as excessive and 
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revolutionary. They have been described by those who 
think the phrase a sufficient condemnation, as socialistic, 
but these persons have forgotten to tell you that they are 
also Christian. I believe that the democratic changes which 
have recently taken effect wiU bring about a change in the 
character of all our poUcy, and that the community in the 
future win recognise more fuUy than it has done in the past 
its obhgations to its weaker and less fortunate members : 
that it wiU do something to aid the oppressed and down- 
trodden, to promote the contentment and the welfare of the 
whole population, and to secure in this way the stabiUty 
of our institutions. The representation of the people has at 
last been fully assured, and I am convinced that the people 
win not suffer the existence of undeserved misery and suffer- 
ing in their midst without at least an effort for their redress. 



AN ULTIMATUM 
ViCTOEiA Hall, London, September 24, 1885 

[Prom a speech delivered at the Victoria Hall in which Mr. Chamberlain 
defended the tenets of the Unauthorised Programme against the criticism 
of fellow-Liberals like Mr. Goschen. ' Mr. Gladstone's manifesto ' was the 
address to his electors, published on September 7.] 

. . . Mr. Goschen says that these proposals are not included 
in the four main items of Mr. Gladstone's manifesto. That 
is true, but neither are they excluded from the programme of 
the late Prime Minister. I have seen in some quarters that 
siurprise has been expressed that I should have welcomed 
as cordially as I did the appearance of this important paper. 
But why not ? In common with every other Liberal, I 
recognise the importance and the necessity of the four great 
reforms to which Mr. Gladstone has given a prominent place, 
and if they stood alone I should be bound to lend whatever 
support and assistance I could bring to secure their speedy 
adoption. But I do not imderstand that Mr. Gladstone 
desires to exclude from consideration those further develop- 
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ments of the Liberal programme which I have been pressing 
on the attention of my fellow-countrymen. I do not want 
to shield myself under his great name, and I should be 
ashamed to endeavoiu" to extract from general terms and 
language any precise indication of support or approval. But, 
on the other hand, I hold myself free, without any suspicion 
of disloyalty, to continue to press for those reforms which I 
believe are called for by the just expectations of the great 
majority of the population. 

Now, there are three points upon which especially I have 
laid stress. In the first place, I have pointed out that the 
incidence of taxation is at present unfair ; that it presses 
hardly upon the working classes, and that it ought to be 
rearranged so as to secure equality of sacrifice amongst all 
classes of taxpayers in the country. On this point, at any 
rate, the language of Mr. Gladstone is precise enough ; and 
it leaves me nothing to desire, for he says that ' the balance of 
taxation as between property and labour must be adjusted 
with a scrupulousness which unfortunately has too often 
been absent when property had exclusive control of parlia- 
mentary action.' Well, the second point to which I have 
attached importance is the freedom of the elementary 
schools, which seems to me to follow as the corollary of 
our compulsory education. On previous occasions I have 
pointed out the hardships, the unnecessary suffering, in- 
flicted on the industrious poor by the particular form which 
this taxation takes, and I have also called attention to the 
obstacle which it throws in the way of more regular attend- 
ance and the spread of education. Now, if you will allow me 
a few words, I will endeavour to answer the principal objec- 
tion which has been taken to this proposal. It has been said 
the poor will not value that for which they have not paid. 
Well, that may be so ; but then in this case they will pay. 
They will pay their fair share through the rates and the taxes 
to which they contribute in common with all the other 
subjects of the Crown. The question is not as to whether 
there shall be payment, but as to how and when it shall be 
made. The question is whether it shall be made by means of 
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the general taxation of the country, and spread over the 
whole of a man's tax-paying life, or whether, on the other 
hand, it shall be a burden out of all proportion to his income, 
and pressing upon him just at the time when his necessities 
are the greatest and when the demands upon him are the 
most exacting. If we are now to assert that no public 
service will be valued unless it is paid for at the time, we have 
been proceeding on wrong hues in most departments of our 
administrative work. We ought in that case to make a 
charge to the British Museum and to the National Gallery. 
We ought to take entrance money at the parks, and we ought 
to re-establish the tolls on the bridges and on the highways. 
I cannot help thinking that the fallacy hes in confusing the 
pubUc service which is rendered by the State to all its con- 
tributories and the free gift which might be made by one 
individual to another. The latter is an act of charity which 
may possibly sap the independence of the receiver, but the 
former is the fulfilment of a public duty which is called for 
for the advantage of all, which is rendered for the benefit of 
all, and ought to be paid for at the cost of all. Then, the 
third point to which I call your attention is the proposal that 
local representative authorities shotdd everywhere have the 
power to acquire land compulsorily — at its fair value, for 
public purposes, and among these public pmrposes I have laid 
great stress upon the letting of land for allotments and small 
holdings. Now, gentlemen, if we are in earnest in desiring 
to multiply the number of those who have a real and direct 
interest in the soil they till — ^if we wish to stop that continual 
flow of agricultural labourers to the towns, where they enter 
into competition with the artisan and necessarily lower the 
average rate of wages, while they add to the overcrowding 
and destitution which we all regret — ^it is essential and 
necessary that we should find some additional facilities for 
enabling them to obtain possessory rights. Local authorities 
in every case will be the best judges of their special interests. 
They are not likely to act very hastily or engage in any wild 
speculation. Where landlords are willing, as some of them 
are, to fulfil their obligations, no external interference will 
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be necessary ; but where they are unwilling or unable, what 
can be the injustice, in view of the constant depopulation of 
the rural districts and in view of the widespread desire on 
the part of the labourers to get back to the land — where can 
be the injustice of proceeding on the hues of much of our 
recent legislation, and of doing for the Enghsh labourer 
what we have already done for the Irish peasant — ^who, 
certainly, is not more worthy of our care and consideration ? 
Gentlemen, these are the proposals, simple, moderate, 
and practical, which I have recently been propounding in 
the country, and which have earned for me from Lord 
Iddesleigh the title of ' Jack Cade,' and from less scrupu- 
lous opponents unmeasured abuse and misrepresentation. 
Whether they wiU be included in the programme of the 
Liberal party or not does not depend upon me. It does not 
depend upon any individual leader, however influential and 
highly placed he may be. It rests with the constituencies 
themselves and their representatives. As far as I have been 
able to understand public opinion both in England and 
Scotland, there is a great and growing determination that 
the primary schools shall be free to all, and that the hind- 
rances which stand in the way of education shall be swept 
away — education, the chief and essential instrument to all 
moral and material progress. In those country districts 
with which I am best acquainted there is also a strong desire 
that encouragement should be given through the local 
authorities for the creation once more of that class of small 
tenants and yeoman farmers which has contributed so much 
to the prosperity of other lands, and which in our own at 
one time formed the most contented and most prosperous 
part of the population. If I am right, these views will find 
adequate expression, and they will receive due weight and 
attention from the party leaders. If I am disappointed, 
then my course is clear. I cannot press the views of the 
minority against the conclusions of the majority of the 
party ; but it would be, on the other hand, dishonourable 
in me, and lowering the high tone which ought to prevail 
in public life, if I, having committed myself personally. 
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as I have done, to the expediency of these proposals, were 
to take my place in any Government which excluded them 
from its programme. In that case, it will be my duty to 
stand aside, and to lend a loyal support to those who are 
carrying out reforms with which I agree, although they are 
unable to go with me a little further. The sacrifice will not 
be one of very great merit, for I have not found official life 
so free from care that I should be unwilling to faU back 
once more into the ranks, and, in a humbler position, to 
lend what support I can to the common cause. I wiU not 
venture to predict the result of the appeal which is about 
to be made to the constituencies of the Kingdom. I have 
a firm faith in the righteous instincts of the people, and I 
believe that a great democracy, free to express its aspira- 
tions, and able to give force and authority to its behests, 
will recognise its obligations to all its members, and especially 
to those who stand most in need of sympathy and support, 
and will grapple successfully with that deep problem of 
poverty and suffering which has baffled the skiU of learned 
philosophers, which has eluded the grasp of distinguished 
statesmen, the solution of which yet remains as the highest 
and noblest object of a patriotic ambition. 



ON POLITICAL HUMANITY 

Bradfoed, October 1, 1885 

... I HAVE been, as you know, a great traveller of late. I 
have been north and south, east and west, and everywhere I 
have met with a welcome which has surprised as well as 
touched me. I am not, I hope, vain enough or foolish enough 
to mistake the character of the manifestations with which I 
have been greeted. I know that they are not in any sense 
a personal tribute ; but they are the evidence that, in preach- 
ing, as I have lately done, the gospel of political humanity, 
I have reached the heart and the conscience of the nation, 
which will not suffer the continuance of great evils in its 
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midst, and the perpetual presence of unmerited misery and 
suffering, without at least an effort to find out the cause 
and the remedy. I claim no novelty for what I have been 
saying ; it has been nothing more than the historic doctrine 
of our common Liberalism, which is based upon the recogni- 
tion of our duty to do something to secure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. I have not been, as some 
of my critics have asserted, indifferent to the services which 
have been rendered by great leaders of the people in the 
past — ^by Mr. Cobden, by Mr. Bright, and, greatest of all, 
by Mr. Gladstone. But where I differ from my censors, 
Mr. Goschen and others, is in the conviction that we also 
have our duties to fulfil, and that we cannot discharge our 
duties by standing indolently by, with faint praise for those 
who have done the work in the past, and barren criticism 
for those who continue it in the present. The great pro- 
blem of our civilisation has been attacked, but it is still 
unsolved. We approach its consideration now under more 
favourable auspices than those who have toUed in these 
paths before. They had to appeal to a limited class, per- 
haps not altogether disinterested and unprejudiced ; but 
now we have called the whole people into our counsels, 
those who suffer wiU have a voice in the discussion, and 
the search for remedies will be prosecuted with the co- 
operation of those who know most about the character and 
extent of the disease. Now let me recapitulate the facts 
with which we have to deal. What is this problem ? 
England is the richest country in the world, and the accu- 
mulation of wealth has gone on in the last generation in un- 
heard of proportions. It has been estimated that in twenty 
years the armual income of the United Kingdom has been 
augmented by 600 millions sterling. Everywhere you see 
the evidences of this great prosperity. It is said that we 
are passing through a time of depression ; but if you will 
go to London, to any one of our large towns, you will see 
everywhere signs of improvement, all the marks of vast 
expenditure and luxurious living. Not long ago there was 
a great sale of the furniture and works of art which came 
from the castle of a Scotch duke, and, in spite of the great 
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depression, articles of not the slightest interest or utility to 
any one but the collector and the student were eagerly com- 
peted for at the auction at prices which counted by thousands 
of pounds. It is evident there must be at least a fortunate 
class which depression has been powerless to reach. And 
during the same time, although with some fluctuations, the 
general bulk of our trade has multiplied many fold ; the 
production of iron, of coal, of wooUen goods, of cotton manu- 
factures, of all our chief industries has enormously increased ; 
invention has lent her aid to swell the general tide of pro- 
sperity, and new industries have been created by discoveries 
in chemistry, in photography, and in electricity. Every- 
where the resources of the country have been increased 
and its stored up capital has been augmented. Would not 
that be a pleasant picture if it were not for its reverse ? 
Unfortunately, there is a pendant to aU this luxury. There 
are among us continually, in spite of this growing wealth, 
nearly a million of persons who seek a refuge from starvation 
from the restricted charity of the State, and there are 
millions more who are hopeless of providing against any 
unforeseen calamity, against illness, for instance, or old age. 
I am siu-e every one who has any experience of the poor 
knows with what patience and with what courage they bear 
the evils from which they suffer, and with how little of 
envy or irritation they regard the good fortune of those 
who are more prosperous than themselves. But their 
resignation ought not to blind us to their claims. I do not 
believe it is just, I sometimes think it is hardly safe, to pass 
by those great inequalities, those flagrant contrasts, to 
speak of them as the result of unvarying causation, and the 
inevitable law of Providence, without even an attempt to 
raise the general condition of the poor and to do something 
to lighten the lot of those who are most miserable among 
our fellow-creatures. If we do not at least make the effort, 
I think we may find, in the words of the American poet : 

' There is a poor blind Samson in this land, 

Shorn of his strength and bound in chains of steel. 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand. 
And shake the pillars of our commonweal.' 
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I ask you to believe that I have never been presumptuous 
enough to imagine that I had found any complete or sufficient 
remedy for all the evUs of our social system, neither have I 
been indifferent to the work which is beiag done in every direc- 
tion by many reformers. On the contrary, I have welcomed 
their co-operation. I have, for instance, always attached 
the greatest importance and value to the services of those 
able and devoted men who have given themselves to the 
temperance cause. I voted in the small minority with Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson for the second reading of the Permissive 
BUI, and I have voted with him ever since upon every 
question of temperance legislation, not because I always 
agreed with his methods, but because I am anxious to sink 
differences in order to secure our common object and obtain 
popular control of a traffic that is the cause of so much 
misery and crime. Then, I have always supported the great 
trade union movement, and I have never failed to acknow- 
ledge the services that it has rendered to the working classes, 
whose independence it has done much to secure, and whose 
material progress it has greatly advanced. I approved the 
principle, even while I was a manufacturer myself, of all 
the measures for the protection of the working classes in 
our factories and in our shops, of the Mines Begulation Act, 
and of the Employers' Liability Act. I have advocated, 
and I shall continue to advocate, the claims of our seamen, 
and to attempt to give them some greater protection against 
the avoidable risks of their dangerous profession. I see 
with great pleasure that Lord Rosebery the other night 
spoke eloquently and well of the necessity for some arrange- 
ment whereby the hours of labour may be shortened, 
especially in the case of railway servants and assistants in 
shops. I am very glad this cause should have so powerful 
a champion. In the fifteenth century we are told that the 
ordinary diu-ation of a day's work was eight hours, and I 
am convinced from my own experience, which is not a small 
one, that nine hours, at aU events, is as much as either man 
or woman can give to continuous employment of the same 
kind without injury to themselves or with satisfaction to 
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their employers. But aU these things, and others I could 
name to you, are so many branches of the same great subject. 
It is from many directions and from many quarters that we 
must seek for assistance. The harvest is plentiful ; it is 
the labourers who are too few. There is room for all. Let 
us mutually assist each other. And if in previous speeches 
I have not referred to some of these matters, that is only 
because time has failed me to do more than indicate those 
other suggestions which I have made, and which are my 
personal contribution to the solution of the problem which 
we are now considering. Now, to-night it is unnecessary 
that I should deal with them at any length ; but at the same 
time, with your permission, I should like to say a few words 
about them. 

There are three things on which I have laid especial stress. 
In the first place, I have claimed a revision of taxation in 
order to remove inequalities which now, in my opinion rest 
unjustly upon the mass of the necessitous classes. Upon 
that I will not say another word, because the subject is one 
that is adequately dealt with in Mr. Gladstone's manifesto ; 
and I am perfectly content to leave it in the hands of one 
who, by common consent, is an unsurpassed master of the 
subject. I have also had my say upon the great question 
of the reform of the land laws. I am not altogether satisfied 
to Umit my aspiration to those two great branches of the 
subject which include the aboUtion of the law of settlement 
and the cheapening of land transfer. I think it is absolutely 
essential that we shall go further. If you want to raise the 
general condition of the whole people you must begin with 
the lowest stratum ; and at the present time I do not 
hesitate to say that the toU which is least remunerative 
is that of the agricultm-al labom^er. Whether that is owing 
to the deprivation of his pohtical rights I cannot say ; but 
at all events, now that he has been placed in possession of 
them, it is becoming, I think, sufficiently evident that he 
knows what is his greatest want, and how it may be supplied. 
I am convinced you can look for no great improvement in 
the general condition of the working classes imtil the just 
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claims of the labourer have been satisfied, and the steady 
depopulation of the country has been completely stayed. 
Why, England is no longer ' Merry England ' since the 
labourer was divorced from the soil he tills. How to restore 
him to the land is the land question with which the great 
mass of the English people are chiefly concerned. 

I saw that Lord Iddesleigh the other day said that he 
did not see how this could be done without plunder and 
confiscation ; and, following him, other members of the party 
have gone further, until Mr. Stanhope told a meeting that 
the Radicals were going about promising to every labourer 
three acres of land and a cow. I do not know whether the 
Tories think that they wiU make the Radical programme 
unpopular by this description of it. For my part, it seems 
to me rather dangerous for the owners of property to con- 
fuse perfectly moderate, just, and reasonable proposals 
for effecting an object which everybody admits to be desir- 
able with wild schemes of confiscation. They may chance 
to be taken at their word. They will go far to make con- 
fiscation popular if they point to it as the only means by 
which a natural desire can be gratified. But about my own 
proposal there is certainly nothing of plunder. I have been 
anxious that the final settlement of this great question 
should be referred to those new local, popular, and repre- 
sentative authorities which I hope it will be the first duty 
of any Liberal Government to establish throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and to them I have sug- 
gested should be given power to acquire land by compulsion 
at a fair price for every public purpose. And among the 
public purposes one of the chief I have in view is the letting 
of allotments and the creation of small tenancies. I am 
convinced that at the present moment, in almost every 
village, there are one or two or more who are weU quahfied 
to take advantage of such facilities as these, and who would 
do well if only they could obtain at a reasonable price a 
fair quantity of the land that they cultivate for the advantage 
of others and without hope of benefit for themselves. I 
assume that these men would begin in the first instance 
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with allotments, and then, when they had amassed a little 
capital, their ambition would grow, and they might be 
educated to replace and replenish that yeoman class from 
whose disappearance we may date the rise of pauperism 
in the United Kingdom. What are the objections to the 
proposals which I have made ? The landlords object — 
and they always do — ^to part with their land at a fair price. 
The right of refusing land for pubUc purposes — ^for railways, 
for water-works, for chapels and schools, for roads and for 
allotments — ^has always been a cherished privilege, and 
whenever it has been invaded the landowning class have 
taken care to exact a very heavy compensation for the 
restoration to the community of the power to re-enter upon 
its former inlieritance. I refuse altogether to recognise 
this as among the sacred rights of property. I say it is 
a right which has no sanction in justice, and which ought 
not to have the support of the law. We are told that these 
new local authorities would begin to job and speculate if 
this authority were conferred upon them. That is the 
objection which is made by those who have very little ex- 
perience of popular government — ^those superior persons 
who cannot trust the people, and who do not beheve in 
their power to manage well and wisely their own affairs. 
I know something of local government, more perhaps than 
most men, and I say I do not beheve there has ever been 
a well-authenticated case of corrupt jobbery on the part 
of any thoroughly popular and representative corporation, 
although I have heard of many instances in the case of 
private bodies and close corporations. But even if such 
instances did occur, we know that the people themselves, 
those who are chiefly concerned, would have the power at 
once to find a remedy. Under those circumstances I have 
come to the conclusion that this increase of the functions 
of local authorities must be an essential feature of any 
proposal for the reform of local government. I believe by 
its means alone shall we repair the mistakes of past genera- 
tions, and re-people the rural districts of England and re- 
establish on the land that hardy and industrious peasantry 
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which has unfortunately almost disappeared under the 
withering influence of mistaken laws. 

The last point to which I have attached importance is 
the freedom of the primary schools. I suppose that a vast 
proportion of this great audience consists of working men. 
This question is your concern, and I appeal to you. I am 
told you do not care for free education ; that you prefer 
the present system, under which the working man has not 
only to give up — which he is willing to do — ^the labour of 
his children at a time when they may contribute to the 
support of the family, but is also compelled to find out of 
his scanty earnings 9d. or Is. or more a week, and to pay 
this tax at a time when his necessities are greatest and the 
demand upon his income the most exacting. If that be 
BO, if you are satisfied, my crusade in favour of free educa- 
tion is doomed to failure ; for no statesman could be ex- 
pected to impose a benefit which would not be appreciated 
by its recipient. But I should marvel in that case very much 
at the patience and long-suffering of the British workman. 
His fellows in the United States, and, in fact, in every 
civilised coimtry, long ago threw off the tax as an intolerable 
burden. The issue is in yomr hands. It may be decided 
at the next election, and if you care for this reform you will 
have plenty of opportunity of making your wishes known, 
and you may rely upon it that they wiU find adequate 
expression in early legislation. But there have recently 
been taken two objections to this reform, to which I refer 
for a moment, although they happen to be mutually in- 
consistent and destructive. On the one hand, it is said 
that free education will close denominational schools, and 
wiU therefore throw upon the rates, already sufficiently 
burdened, an enormous additional charge in order to supply 
their place ; and, on the other hand, there are many good 
Liberals — I think your chairman seems among the number 
— ^who are afraid that free education may give a new vantage 
ground to the sectarian system, and may retard the com- 
plete assertion of religious equality. In my opinion it 
will do, or need do, neither one nor the other. It is per- 
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fectly possible to imagine an arrangement which would 
leave the position of the denominational schools exactly 
where it is to-day, which should neither diminish nor in- 
crease the obligation which is placed upon them of finding 
a proportion of their expenditure out of voluntary subscrip- 
tions. The existence of sectarian schools supported by 
State grants is no doubt a very serious question in itself, 
and one which some day or another ought to receive considera- 
tion. Whenever the time comes for its discussion, I for 
one shall not hesitate to express my opinion that contribu- 
tions of Government money, whether great or small, ought 
in all cases to be accompanied by some form of representative 
control. To my mind the spectacle of so-called national 
schools turned into a private preserve by clerical managers, 
and used for exclusive purposes of politics or rehgion, is 
one which the law ought not to tolerate. But this is a 
question which can be treated by itself. It is independent 
of that which I have brought before you, and it seems to 
me it should not be mixed up or confused with the just 
claims of the working classes to a free education in all the 
common schools of the country. Now, these are my pro- 
posals. I do not know whether they seem to you to be 
wild, extravagant, impracticable, or confiscatory in their 
nature. I only fear they may be thought to be inadequate. 
I am fuUy conscious that they will not do everything to 
remove the evils to which I have called attention, but, on 
the other hand, I claim that they do something, in the first 
place, to promote that education which is the lever for all 
material and moral improvement, and, in the second place, 
to satisfy the just aspirations of the most numerous and 
most neglected class in our population. 

Before I sit down I would ask leave to say one word as 
to my personal position, which has been, I will not say mis- 
understood, but at aU events misrepresented, by those who 
affect to be the guides and leaders of pubhc opinion. The 
very same writers who a short time ago denounced me for 
raising this question in order to secure my personal advance- 
ment are now equally indignant because I have stated my 
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determination not to purchase the ordinary rewards of 
political ambition by the sacrifice of the cause that I have 
at heart. I am accused of dictating terms to the Liberal 
party and to its great leader because I have said that I 
could not consent to enter any Government which deliber- 
ately excluded from its programme those reforms which I 
have been advocating as of prime importance throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. I may be mistaken 
in the weight that I attach to those proposals. I may have 
overestimated their popularity among the people, and, if 
so, it is quite right that others should lead where I shall 
have failed to obtain your support. But that I should pur- 
chase place and office by the abandonment of the opinions 
I have expressed, that I should put my principles in my 
pocket, and that I should consent to an unworthy silence 
on those matters to which I have professed to attach so 
great an importance, would be a degradation which no 
hoROurable man could regard with complacency or satisfac- 
tion. What is the complaint that I have to make against 
the present Government ? It is that they are acting and 
speaking in office in absolute contradiction to aU they said 
and did in opposition. I say that that is conduct which 
is lowering to the dignity of pubHc hfe by whomsoever it 
is practised. I should like to quote to you the opinion of 
a great authority upon the subject, and who may perhaps 
not be unwiUing to be reminded of his former expressions. 
It was Lord SaUsbury who said, when he vas Lord Cran- 
bome and a member of the House of Commons, ' Our theory 
of government is that on each side of the House there should 
be men supporting definite opinions, and that what they have 
supported in opposition they should adhere to in office, and 
that every one should know from the fact of their being in 
office that these particular opinions will be supported. If 
you refuse that, you practically destroy the whole basis 
upon which our form of government rests, and you make 
the House of Commons a mere scrambling place for office. 
You practically banish all honourable men from the pohtical 
arena, and you will find in the long run that the time wiU 
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come when your statesmen will become nothing but poUtical 
adventurers, and that professions of opinion will be looked 
upon as so many political manoeuvres for the purpose of 
attaining office.' Lord Salisbury is now in office, but how 
far he and his colleagues are supporting the opinions they 
expressed in opposition, let their actions and their speeches 
— aye, and their silence — ^tell. For my part, I accept the 
precept and I reject the example. I am told that in so 
doing I make it impossible that I should ever again be called 
upon to serve the country. I imagine that is a decision 
which will rest with a higher tribunal than the editors of 
London newspapers. But in any case, office for me has 
no attraction unless it may be made to serve the cause I 
have undertaken to promote, and if that reward is denied 
me, or is beyond my grasp, I will be content to leave to 
others the spoils of victory. 



THE LAND QUESTION 

BiBMINQHAM, OCTOBER 20, 1885 

... If our opponents are so impotent to deal with this matter, 
we may recur once more to the proposals which we Radicals 
have made, and which at all events would be effective for 
the main object that we have in view. We have proposed 
that local authorities should everywhere have power to 
obtain land compulsorily at a fair price for all pubUc pur- 
poses, and that they should be authorised to let this land for 
allotments and small holdings. Lord Salisbury said that 
fearful evils would result from these proposals. What does 
he mean — ^feariul evils from the successful accomplishment 
of the objects we have in view, or does he mean fearful evils 
from the methods by which we propose to secure them ? If 
he means the former, then I say that all experience is against 
him. Why, even at the present time, in the midst of the un- 
paralleled depression which has affected agriculture, I can 
point to instances in almost every comer of England in 
VOL. I. P 
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which small proprietors and small tenants are doing well, 
holding their own, whUe the large landowners and the large 
farmers are going to the wall. Let me give you one illustra- 
tion. Take the case of Minster Lovell, one of those settle- 
ments which was created a long while ago by Feargus 
O'Connor, and which is frequently referred to by the opponents 
of small holdings as having been a complete failure. That 
is only because these gentlemen will not take the trouble to 
inquire into the facts. It was a failure in the first instance, 
but now it is a strikiag success. It is more than forty years 
since Minster Lovell was established in order to carry out the 
experiment of small holdings. Originally, the estate con- 
sisted of one farm of about two hundred and ninety acres, in 
which one farmer and perhaps three or four labourers had 
a direct iaterest. At the moment at which I am speaking 
there are seventy-nine men, all of whom have a dkect in- 
terest in the soil. Is that a fearful evil ? Why, it is an 
advantage to all these men who are deriving the benefit from 
their connection with the land ; but it is not less an advan- 
tage to you — ^to all who are manufacturers or operatives in 
the towns, and for whose productions these men are customers, 
instead of being driven to swell the competition which lowers 
your wages, and which lessens the price of all which you 
produce. But is it the method to which Lord Salisbury 
objects 1 Well, I wish he would consult upon this subject 
some of his colleagues who have been to a dififerent school 
of thought. Let him take, for instance. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I find that when 
he was speaking to an agricultural audience the other day he 
said, ' Every labourer ought to have a decent cottage and a 
garden at a fair rent, and if by some chance the gardens 
were not conveniently provided the local authority might be 
empowered to step in and even purchase land with authority 
from Parliament for that particular purpose.' Where is the 
difference of principle at any rate between this proposal 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and mine. It may be said, 
' Oh ! Sir Michael Hicks-Beach confines himself to allot- 
ments, and you propose that the local authorities shall have 
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power to go further and even to let in small farms.' If that 
be the objection, I must refer to another Cabinet Minister, 
and perhaps of our school of thought. The right honour- 
able gentleman, Mr. Stanhope, my successor at the Board of 
Trade, speaking to his constituents the other day, declared 
what was wanted was a system of graduating an agricultural 
ladder, upon which, when the labourer got his foot upon the 
first step, he might ascend to higher things. I want to know 
whether in aU this there are the fearful evils that Lord 
Salisbury anticipates. If it is a difference as to whether the 
local authority, having desired to let one acre, or two acres, 
or three acres, may go on to let ten acres or twenty acres, 
that is a matter of degree, a question for discussion if you 
like ; but it raises no principle whatever, and it is impossible 
seriously to believe that the one thing is perfectly reasonable, 
and just and expedient and right, and that the other would 
bring fearful evils upon the country. 

No. I think I can guess what is the real objection which 
Lord Salisbury, a great landowner himself and the repre- 
sentative of the landed interest, takes to the proposal which 
we have made. He objects to the condition which we 
attach to our scheme, that the local authorities shall have 
power to buy the land at a fair price. It is the fair price 
that sticks in his throat, and here you have the fearful evil 
which excites his indignation and his eloquence. The other 
day at Newport he talked about the necessity under which 
local authorities would lie of purchasing land which wiU only 
pay 2 per cent., and when I pointed out to him that that 
would mean buying the land at fifty years' purchase, whereas 
the ordinary average price of land was from twenty-five to 
thirty years' purchase, he turned upon me at Brighton, and 
with the noble scorn that is characteristic of these great pro- 
prietors, he said that really it would be well that the dis- 
cussion should be confined to those who understood the 
subject. He said, ' Mr. Chamberlain takes no account of 
the outgoings on the land.' I beg his pardon, I am perfectly 
ready to take into account the outgoings. What are they ? 
According to Lord Salisbury they are the money that is 
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required for revising the land laws, for providing buildings, 
and for general improvements. I should like to know the 
time, the ordinary time, because at present when landlords 
are seeking tenants and cannot find them no doubt they are 
willing to make sacrifices — ^but I should like to know the 
ordinary time when landlords made these improvements, 
and spent their money without a good return for this in- 
vestment. Why, there are hundreds and thousands of cases 
in which they actually borrowed money from the State at 
3 and SJ per cent., and then charged their tenants 4 and 5 
per cent, for the accommodation. They not only made 
their tenants pay interest, but the whole of the capital in the 
course of their leases. It is absurd for Lord Salisbury to 
raise this question of outgoings, which is altogether beside 
the matter, and to talk of that as though they were not in an 
investment in the land for which landowners have always 
expected to get a fair return. But when Lord Sahsbuiy 
spoke of the fifty years' purchase, he was thinking of the 
price which local authorities have hitherto had to pay when- 
ever they have had to take the land of the country for the 
purpose of securing the comfort or the prosperity, the health, 
aye, or of providing for the lives of their constituents. It 
has been one of the privileges of the landowners under these 
circumstances to exact an extortionate price. 

I will give you an instructive illustration. It is part of 
the history of the country. The whole of the circumstances 
will be found in the pages of Hansard. It was in the second 
session in which I attended Parliament that my late friend, 
Mr. Fawcett, called the attention of the House of Commons 
to the BiU which had been introduced by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for a great metropolitan improvement. It 
proposed to carry a big street from Charing Cross to Totten- 
ham Court Road, which was to go through a densely popu- 
lated and miserable neighbourhood, where there are to this 
day hundreds of those wretched dwellings of the artisan 
class in London which have since excited the commiseration 
and sjanpathy of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues. Well, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works proposed to take the land 
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on either side of the street according to their usual practice, 
and in some way to lessen the cost of improvement by the 
increased value which the new street would give to the 
thoroughfare. But when the Bill came before the Committee 
of the House of Commons one great landowner on the line 
of route by his agents opposed the Bill, and claimed the 
insertion of a clause for his special protection, which pro- 
vided that the Board of Works should not take one inch 
more of his land than was necessary for the formation of the 
street, and that he should have the frontage along the whole 
line of his property. Just consider what that meant. It 
meant, in the first place, that this landowner was to have 
the fullest possible price for his land. It was to be bought 
from him at its prospective value. He was to have com- 
pensation for severance, and then he was to have 10 per 
cent, for compulsory sale, and heaped up upon aU this 
he was to have the enormous advantage and profit which 
the turning of his property into the front land of a great 
thoroughfare would add to its value. 

Well, the Committee of the House of Commons, finding out 
that this proposal was altogether exceptional in its char- 
acter, that there was only one single precedent for it, and 
that in the case of a great Tory peer. Lord Cadogan, a 
member of the present Grovernment, whose property had 
been protected in this way in connection with, I think, the 
Chelsea Embankment, findiag that the proposal was alto- 
gether exceptional, the Committee of the House of Commons 
rejected the clause. But when the Bill got up to the House 
of Lords — ^this great landowner was one of their number, a 
peer of great influence in the Upper Chamber — ^the Committee 
of the Lords inserted this clause for his protection, and for 
his protection alone, although there were many other land- 
owners affected by the same Bill. Mr. Fawcett, I say, called 
the attention of the House of Commons to these circum- 
stances, and he moved that the House disagree with the 
Lords' amendment, and so strong was the feeling in the 
House of Commons, that the resolution was carried without 
a division. A Tory member — Sir James M'Garel Hogg, 
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chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works — said in his 
place that if this clause were pressed it would imperil all 
further metropolitan improvements, so greatly would it add 
to their cost ; and another Tory member, Mr. Bates, the 
member for Plymouth, said the clause would be a fraud 
upon the ratepayers. Who do you think was the land- 
owner the conduct of whose agents was stigmatised by Tory 
members in the language I have quoted ? It was the 
Marquis of Salisbury — the Prime Minister of England. 

Now, gentlemen, why do I refer to this case ? I dare say 
that in this instance Lord Salisbury's agents acted for him 
without his interference. It is only fair to add that when 
the Bill went back to the House of Lords the chairman of 
the Committee which had passed the clause recommended 
that it should not be insisted upon, and Lord Salisbury him- 
self concurred in the advice, although he did so rather un- 
graciously, and after defending the conduct of his agents. 
I do not doubt for a moment that in his private and personal 
capacity Lord SaUsbury is a kind-hearted and a generous 
man, but I say that as a landowner he has so high and so 
arbitrary an opinion of the rights of property, and takes so 
low a view of its duties, that he is not a safe person to entrust 
with the determination of what shall be the powers and 
authorities of local governments in such a matter. Grentle- 
men, if these are the rights of property, I say they ought to 
be limited and restricted in the future. I am quite certain 
that unless we do this it is hopeless to expect that we shall 
be able to repair the effect of past mistaken legislation, and 
to give once more a stimulus to the creation and multipUca- 
tion of small landlords. That is one of the great issues 
which we have to decide ; it is one amongst many, but is 
not the least important. I am convinced that the feeling 
of the country is in favour of the proposals that we have 
made. The great majority of the candidates in county 
constituencies have already declared in its favour, and I 
cannot doubt that they will find co-operation and support 
from their colleagues in the towns. In the great fight we are 
going to wage, I hope that Birmingham will play her ac- 
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customed part — ^that she will be once more in the van of the 
Liberal party ; but I warn you, that unless you exert your- 
selves to the utmost, you will be left behind by the country 
districts. Everywhere in the counties there is a great 
awakening, there is enthusiasm and expectation and hope. 
When I was in Wiltshire the other day a gentleman told me 
that he had attended a meeting of Wiltshire labourers, and 
he was surprised at the quickness and intelligence with 
which they followed the speakers ; and he said to a man 
who was standing by him, ' How is it that these labourers 
understand politics so well ? ' ' Oh,' said the man, ' it is 
because, since they got the franchise, they have thought of 
nothing else. They talk of it by day, they dream of it by 
night. It is positively sickening.' Yes, I dare say it is 
sickening to some of those old-fashioned Tories to see how 
those who were once their serfs are awakening to their new 
responsibilities and to their new privileges. It will be still 
more sickening when the result of the election is known, 
for I do not hesitate to predict that if the towns do their 
duty there will be the greatest Liberal majority at the next 
election that the country has known during the last half 
century. 
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III. SPEECHES ON IRELAND 

THE HOME RULE CRISIS OF 1885-1886 

On December 17, 1885, the country was thunderstruck by a 
statement in the Standard newspaper that Mr, Gladstone 
had been converted to Home Rule. The unity of the 
Empire, the authority of the Crown, the supremacy of Im- 
perial Parliament were to be maintained ; an Irish Parlia- 
ment was to be created and entrusted with administrative 
and legislative powers. There was to be security for the 
representation of ministers and the partition of Imperial 
changes ; a certain number of Irish members were to be 
nominated by the Crown — ^these were the lines on which 
it was said that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to approach 
the question. 

The report was denied by Mr. Gladstone, but in 
qualified terms, and nobody doubted its substantial ac- 
curacy. The general election of November 1885 had 
returned 335 Liberals to Parliament. The combined vote 
of Conservatives and Home Rulers exactly equalled the 
complete Liberal strength. It was clear that the Irish 
vote held the balance. At this time the experiment of 
governing Ireland without coercion had proved a miser- 
able failure, and on Jime 26 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer annoimced in the- Commons that Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who had succeeded Mr., later Sir W., Hart Dyke 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland, would presently intro- 
duce a new coercion bill. This left people in no doubt 
that the Conservative Ministry must go whenever the 
Liberals and the Irish chose to combine. An amendment 
to the address by Mr. Jesse Collings provided the occasion, 
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and the Government was defeated by 331 votes to 252. 
The majority included 74 Nationalist votes, while 18 
Liberals voted with the minority and included Lord Har- 
tington, Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry James, and 76 Liberals 
abstained. These last were uncertain of the wisdom of 
returning to power a leader clfearly pledged to Home Rule. 
The mind of the 18 was quite definite against anything 
of the sort. 

On January 28 Lord Sahsbury resigned and Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded to form his new Grovemment. Lord Har- 
tington, Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Sir H. James, Mr. Cotirt- 
ney. Lord Selbome, Lord Derby, and Lord Northbrook — 
these were of the Prime Minister's old colleagues who were 
not included in his Ministry. On the other hand, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was appointed to the Local Government Board. 
The letter to Mr. Gladstone in which he accepted office was 
subsequently read out in the House of Commons, and made 
it plain that this acceptance was provisional. ' The state- 
ment of your intention to examine whether it is practicable 
to comply with the wishes of the majority of the Irish people 
as testified by the returned eighty-five representatives of the 
Nationalist party does not go beyond your previous pubUo 
declarations, while the conditions which you attach to the 
possibility seem to me adequate, and are also in accordance 
with your repeated pubHc utterances. But I have already 
thought it due to you to say that, according to my 
present judgment, it will not be found possible to reconcile 
these conditions with the estabhshment of a national legis- 
lative body sitting in Dubhn, and I have explained my own 
preference for an attempt to come to terms with the Irish 
members on a basis of a more limited scheme of local govern- 
ment, coupled with proposals for a settlement of the land, 
and perhaps also of the education question. You have been 
kind enough, after hearing these opinions, to repeat your 
request that I should join your Government, and you have 
explained that in this case, I shall retain " unlimited liberty 
of judgment and rejection" in any scheme that may be 
proposed, and that the full consideration of such minor 
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proposals as I have referred to as an alternative to any 
larger arrangement will not be excluded by you.' 

This letter was dated January 3 . In less than three months 
(March 15, 1886) Mr. Chamberlain had written to Mr. Glad- 
stone announcing his resignation. Mr. Chamberlain had 
always avowed himself not unfavotirable to ' the principle of 
Home Rule.' But his earUest pubUq references make it 
plain that by that principle he understood local self-govern- 
ment — ^the recurring phrase in his speeches at Warrington 
and Chester, before Mr. Gladstone announced his own de- 
finition of Home Rule. 

In 1884 he had brought before the Cabinet a scheme 
for a National Elective Council buttressed by local elective 
bodies, which was an extension of the local government 
principle. Prom anything like a separate Parliament for 
Ireland he had always professed himself averse. On April 9, 
the first reading of the Home Rule Bill, he opposed that 
measure and gave his reasons for resigning, reading to the 
House his letter to Mr. Gladstone. 

His resignation made, Mr. Chamberlain, though unable 
to support, had no thought of definitely opposing the 
Government. On April 14 a great meeting organised by the 
Loyal and Patriotic Union was held at the Opera House, 
Covent Garden. Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen spoke 
from the same platform with Lord Salisbury and Mr. W. H. 
Smith. But Mr. Chamberlain did not attend the meeting. 
He spoke against the Land Bill in the House of Commons 
on April 16, and his tone was conciUatory. Remarking on 
certain changes in Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule pohcy, ' In 
these changes,' he said, ' and in the prospect of stiU greater 
changes yet to come, I rejoice to see an approximate return 
to the views of my right honourable friend and myself, which 
I did not dare to hope for at the time I left the Cabinet. 
I am not an irreconcilable opponent,' he concluded. On 
April 21 came the famous address to the Liberal 'two 
thousand ' at Birmingham, and both Mr. Gladstone's Bills 
were acutely criticised. He would ' sooner go out of 
politics altogether,' Mr. Chamberlain said, ' than support the 
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Land Bill. But as regards Home Rule Bill ' my opposition is 
only conditional.' He supported, by the way, ' a separate 
assembly for Ulster.' 

Mr. Chamberlain was at this time still contemplating a 
Liberal reunion — ^the question of Ireland once disposed of 
— and a general resumption of his social reform policy. He 
was almost brought over by Mr. Gladstone's manifesto of 
May 3, which suggested that the Land Bill was no longer to 
be an essential feature in his programme, and that, as regards 
the Home Rule Bill, all that really mattered was the prin- 
ciple of a legislative body to be estabUshed in Ireland ' em- 
powered to make laws for Irish, as distinguished from 
Imperial affairs.' He reahsed how much these overtures 
were worth when almost immediately afterwards he found 
himself attacked in the National Federation of Liberal 
Associations which had been regarded hitherto as virtually 
his ' ain hoose.' There, Mr. J. E. EUis managed to move and 
carry certain resolutions giving unconditional support to 
the Government, and he was also actually threatened in 
Birmingham. Not at all a good subject for bullying, this 
experience might well have ' stiffened ' Mr. Chamberlain 
against the official Gladstonians. As it happened, it was 
they who were ' stiffened ' by their success in the Caucus, 
and Mr. Gladstone refused Mr. Chamberlain's last overture 
— ^May 6, 1886 — ^praying for a definite ' there and then ' 
undertaking on the retention of the Irish members at West- 
minster. On May 12 Mr. Chamberlain convened a meeting 
of Liberal members not opposed to Home Rule on principle, 
opposed to Mr. Gladstone's Bill. Fifty-two attended. Of 
these, thirty-two, including Mr. Chamberlain, attended an 
independent meeting called by Lord Hartington at Devon- 
shire House on the 14th, and nine others sent sympathetic 
letters. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain were agreed, 
for the present, at least, to act together and, meanwhile, to 
vote against the Second Reading. Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
on that occasion, which is given in part below, was remark* 
able at once for the attractive scheme on the lines of the 
Canadian Constitution which he then put forward, and foi* 
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a dignified vindication of his own line of action, which had, 
in fact, cost him his place in the Cabinet and an excellent 
prospect of the leadership of the Liberal party. 

The division took place on June 7, and the Home Rule 
Bill was defeated by thirty votes, ninety-four Liberals voting 
with the majority. 

Definite and memorable as was this event and his 
own part in it, Mr. Chamberlain's final separation from 
the Unionist, party was not reached till later. His address 
to his constituents after the defeat of the Government em- 
phasised the fact of incorporation as a Radical Unionist 
with Conservatives and Whigs 'in their opposition to a 
separate Parliament for Ireland ' ; he still harped on local 
government for Ireland, and indeed for the three kingdoms. 
And at a meeting in Devonshire House on August 5, 
addressed by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
latter dwelt not unhopefully on Liberal revmion. Various 
phases of this inchnation culminated in the so-called Round 
Table Conference, held in January 1887, Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. John Morley representing the Gladstonians, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan the Radical 
Unionists, with Lord HerscheU as a fifth. The conference 
came to nothing, and was probably a mistake from the first, 
due to Mr. Chamberlain's anxiety on behalf of his social pro- 
gramme, which he thought imperilled by the secession from 
the Conservative Government of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the personification of Tory democracy and his own personal 
friend. He had stiU to find that a Conservative or Unionist 
Government could be as responsive to his sense of a right 
progressive poHcy as any Liberal Ministry. Of the pro- 
ceedings at this conference httle, if anything, is actually 
known beyond this that they were abortive. Mr. Chamber- 
lain seems to have based his plan on the acceptance of the 
Canadian model in the sense of the relations of provincial 
authorities, dealing only with certain subjects referred to 
them, and answerable to a Federal — ^in this case to the Im- 
perial — ^Parliament. In that sense the Canadian analogy 
is constantly and favourably touched on in his speeches of 
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this time. The parties to the conference did not agree ; an 
article by Mr. Chamberlain in the Baptist protesting against 
Home Rule as an obstacle to social reform was made the 
pretext for suspending its proceedings, and, to that effect, 
Sir WiUiam Harcourt, by Mr. Gladstone's direction, wrote 
to Mr. Chamberlain. Easter 1887 was regarded as marking 
the turning-point, the definite and final separation of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his former political colleagues and 
friends. Speaking on June 1, 1887, at the first annual meet- 
ing of the National Radical Union — ^founded in Jime 1886 — 
he crossed the rubicon. ' We shall be taunted, I suppose, 
with an alliance with the Tories. At least our allies will be 
English gentlemen, and not the subsidised agents of a foreign 
conspiracy. I look beyond mere party considerations. 
The Grovemment may be Tory, but if its measures are 
liberal, I am prepared to discuss them on their merits, and 
without regard to past controversies,' 



AFTER THE LAND ACT 

LrvBEPOOL, October 25, 1881 

[The Liberal GoTemment had devoted the greater part of the session of 
1881 to passing a Land Act, which was accepted by the Irish party as 
securing to Irish tenants the demand formulated on their behalf by the 
Land League, and popularly known as the three F's — ^fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and free sale. In the meantime, however, the organisation of the 
League had passed under the control of the agents of Irish revolutionary 
societies ; and outrage and assassination prevailed over a great part of 
Ireland. It was evident that the object of the League was now changed, 
and that a determined efiort was being made to render all government 
impossible. In these circumstances the Cabinet resolved on suppressing 
an organisation which Mr. Gladstone characterised as preaching in Ireland 
' the doctrines of public plunder.' The following passages are from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain at the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation in justification of the Government.] 

When it is said that it is contrary to Liberal principles to 
suspend the safeguards of liberty, I say that liberty is a mere 
phantom unless every man is free to pursue his inclinations. 
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and to consult his interests within and under the protection 
of the law ; and when the League undertook in every case 
to supersede private judgment and to impose its dictates 
by force, terrorism, and intimidation, then it became a 
tyranny as obnoxious to Liberals and to Liberalism as any 
other form of despotism. It is quite possible that in the 
early days of the agitation there were some cases in which 
equally reprehensible practices had been indulged in. But 
that was exceptional — ^it was the work entirely of irrespon- 
sible persons, and one which could not be traced directly 
to the action of that organisation. Now all that has re- 
cently changed. What was formerly exceptional has be- 
come the rule ; and, in the meantime, with the new objects 
of the Land League I do not think that Liberals any more 
than Tories can have any sympathy. It is one thing to 
sympathise with proposals for reforms of the law, but it is 
quite a different thing when those proposals become law to 
repudiate the obligations upon which the law is founded, 
and to promote agitation which plainly covers and includes 
revolutionary designs. In such a case as this conciliation 
is at an end. It is not a case of meeting just demands. 
Unless the Grovernment of the country are prepared to accept 
the idea of the secession of Ireland from the Union, and a 
severance between the two countries, the time has come 
when the Government is bound to assert its authority. 
Now, is this question of separation one upon which there is 
any difference of opinion amongst us ? I assume we are 
prepared now, as we have been aU along, to consider im- 
partially every Irish claim, to remedy every proved grievance ; 
to endeavour to govern Ireland, not according to English 
prejudices, but according to the wishes of all that is most 
inteUigent amongst the Irish people. 

Are we ready to consider the Union itself as a standing 
grievance ? and are we prepared to admit that the question 
of separation is an open one between us ? Well, I say for 
myself that I am not prepared to admit that this is possible, 
either in the interest of this country or in the interest of 
Ireland, — ^that there should be created a hostile power 
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within striking distance of these shores. I suppose that 
the first result of this would be that independent Ireland 
would be plimged into civil war, in which we would be forced 
to take a side. Ireland independent must always be jealous 
and afraid of England, which would be a strong military 
and commercial nation close to her, Ireland would be 
crushed under the weight of military and naval expenditure 
which it would have to maintain ia order to secure its 
separate existence. We should find our burdens enlarged 
in proportion. The two countries would be a standing 
menace one to the other ; sooner or later the condition 
would be intolerable. We should have to commence the 
struggle anew, and Ireland would have to be reconquered, 
or England would be ruiaed. 

I am not prepared to face these contingencies ; and 
therefore I say. Liberal and Radical as I profess myself to 
be, I say to Ireland what the Liberals and the Republicans 
of the North said to the Southern States of America — ' The 
Union must be preserved ; you cannot and you shall not 
destroy it.' Within these limits there is nothhig which you 
may not ask and hope to obtain — equal laws, equal justice, 
equal opportunities, equal prosperity. These shall be freely 
accord^ to you, your wishes shall be our guide, your pre- 
judices shall be by us respected, your interests shall be our 
interests ; but nature and your position have forged in- 
dissoluble links, which cannot be simdered without being 
fraught with consequences of misery and ruin to both our 
countries, and we will use all the resources of the Empire 
to keep them intact. 

But it this is our decision, the Government is bound to 
put down revolution, whether it takes the form of an uprising 
of men in arms, or whether it is veiled or cloaked in insidious 
disguise, and aims at destroying the Government by sub- 
verting law and by promoting social anarchy and disorganisa- 
tion. You know the spirit in which we have approached 
this task. Order must be maintained. Men with ulterior 
and dangerous designs must be restrained, must not be 
allowed to intercept the benefits of a measure they them- 
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selves, or many of them, have admitted to be just, and 
generous, and comprehensive in its character, and calculated 
to remove the evil of which they complain. . . . 

Sir, the future is still uncertain, but I think it is not 
without hope. Our contest is not yet — ^I hope it never may 
be — with the Irish people. I do not conceal from myself 
that the probability is that many of them sympathise with 
the views for which their leaders have been imprisoned ; 
but there is a long distance between sympathy and putting 
sympathy into actual practice, and the prevalence of in- 
timidation shows that sympathy alone was not a sufficient 
motive to induce the majority of the Irish tenants to sacri- 
fice the great advantages which we offer them in order to 
foUow the dangerous counsels which some of their leaders 
have tendered. They have learnt now that this Govern- 
ment — only too happy to yield ever3^hing which justice 
can demand — ^will not be moved by threats to go one inch 
beyond. They will see the Ulster tenants crowd into the 
Land Courts to protect their property. They will have 
read the advice which has recently been given by Arch- 
bishop Croke and others, whose sympathy with the earlier 
stages of this agitation gives weight to their present state- 
ments ; and I do not believe they will be found in the long 
run to reject the greatest boon which has ever been offered 
to a people in order to engage in a hopeless contest in which 
the teachings of morality, the dictates of common honesty, 
and all the forces of law and order will be against them. 
It is said that we have not earned the gratitude of the Irish 
people. I suppose that this generation must pass away, 
and the Land Act must work a silent revolution in the con- 
dition of the Irish people, before they will be able to recog- 
nise the sacrifices and the efforts of those who have striven 
to benefit them and to do something to retrieve the in- 
justice and the oppression of the past. Not for this will 
we despair. We may take to heart the words of an Ameri- 
can poet in the darker days of his country's history, and 
addressed to those who were struggling for reforms which 
then seemed hopeless of accomplishment — 
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' Yet do thy work ; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another's day ; 
And if denied the victor's meed, 
Ye shall not lack the toiler's pay.' 

The time shall come when the unhappy passions which 
have been excited by these events will be forgotten, and 
when the slowly ripened harvest of justice and conciUation 
may be gathered in. It is now Uttle more than a hundred 
years since the people of Scotland were as hotly opposed to 
English rule as the Irish people are at the present time. 
Now we are one nation, with no diversity of interest, and 
animated by a common loyalty. What time and good 
government have done for Scotland, time and good govern- 
ment will surely do for Ireland too. And meanwhile you 
may rest assured that we will not flinch in our determina- 
tion to maintain the connection between the two countries, 
not for any selfish British interest, not to gratify imperial 
pride, but to increase the happiness and to secure the tran- 
quillity of a united people. 



A FORECAST 

Warrington, September 8, 1885 

[From the first speech of the ' Unauthorised Programme,' see p. 
The reference to Irish affairs is a key to the speaker's action later.] 
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. . . What is Mr. Pamell's programme ? He says that 
in his opinion the time has come to abandon altogether 
all attempts to obtain further remedial measures or sub- 
sidiary reforms and to concentrate the efforts of the Irish 
representatives upon the securing of a single chamber, 
whose first object it wiU be to put a protective duty 
against all English manufacturers. Then he says in the 
second place that he expects Whig and Tory will vie with 
one another in helping him to a settlement on his own 
terms ; and he says in the last place that if any party 
seeks to make that object impossible, he and his friends will 
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make all things impossible for them. Well, gentlemen, I 
am not a Whig, and I am certainly not a Tory. But, 
speaking for myself, I say if these and these alone are the 
terms on which Mr. Parnell's support is to be obtained, I 
will not enter into competition for it. This new pro- 
gramme of Mr. Parnell's involves a great extension of 
anything that we have hitherto understood by ' Home 
Rule.' The powers he claims for his separate Parlia- 
ment are altogether beyond anything which exists in the 
case of the State Legislatures of the American Union, 
which has hitherto been the type and model of the Lish 
demands ; and if this claim were conceded, we might as 
well for ever abandon aU hope of maintaining a United 
Kingdom. We should establish within less than thirty 
miles of our shores a new foreign country, animated from 
the outset with unfriendly intentions towards ourselves. 
A policy like that I firmly believe would be disastrous and 
ruinous to Ireland herself. It would be dangerous to the 
security of this country, and under these circumstances 
I hold that we are bound to take every step in our power 
to avert so great a calamity. We will appeal, in the first 
place, to the Irish people. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that they are so prejudiced by the recollection of past wrongs 
that they will not recognise the anxiety of the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen to do them justice, to remove every 
taingible grievance, and establish equal laws between the 
three kingdoms ; and I think if they are persuaded of this 
they will be unwilling to sever themselves from the common 
history of the United Kingdom, in which Irishmen have 
taken so great and glorious a part. I won't dwell upon the 
threats with which Mr. ParneU has accompanied his demand. 
I suppose they were intended for Irish consumption ; but 
I think they were imnecessary and uncalled for. Mr. 
PameU seems to me to forget the change which has come 
over our constitutional system. He is no longer dealing 
with interests and classes, represented in the British House 
of Commons altogether out of proportion to their number, 
but he is face to face with the whole population of England 
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and Scotland, reinforced, as it will be, at least by one-fifth 
of the population of beland itself ; and to threaten thirty- 
two millions of people with the vengeance of four millions 
is a rhetorical artifice which is altogether unworthy of Mr. 
Pamell's power and influence. But it is said by him that 
justice requires we should concede to Irishmen the absolute 
right of self-government. I would reply that it is a right 
which must be considered in relation to the security and 
welfare of the other countries in juxtaposition to which 
Ireland is placed, and with whose interests hers are indis- 
solubly linked. I cannot admit that five millions of Irish- 
men have any greater inherent right to govern themselves 
without regard to the rest of the United Kingdom than the 
five million inhabitants of the metropolis. God has made 
us neighbours, and I would to heaven that our rulers had 
made us friends. But as neighbours neither one nor the 
other has any right so to rule his own household as to be a 
source of annoyance or danger to the other. Subject to 
that limitation, I, for my part, would concede the greatest 
possible measure of local government to the Irish people, 
as I would concede it also to the English and the Scotch. 



MR. GLADSTONE'S HOME RULE BILL 
House of Commons, April 9, 1886 

[The Bill for the better government of Ireland was introduced by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on April 8. On the following 
day Mr. Chamberlain rose to make the customary statement of his reasons 
for resigning his office, and the following is an extract from his speech 
on that occasion.] 

... In what direction, then, do I think the solution is to be 
found ? It has been assumed in some quarters that I am 
pedantically devoted to some plan of national councils, of 
which a good deal was heard some six months ago . That is a 
mistake. My right honourable friend will bear me out when 
I say that I did not think it worth while, in the face of thq 
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much greater, much more complete, much more important 
proposal which he made even to offer one word in favour of 
national councils. The notion of national councils was 
started to meet a different state of things and a different 
problem. It was started in connection with a scheme for a 
thorough mimicipal government in Ireland, and in connection 
with that I think it was a very good notion. But it has at the 
present moment one fatal defect — ^if honourable members 
opposite were at any time disposed to give it their considera- 
tion they are no longer willing to do so ; they reject it ; and 
under those circumstances Heaven f orf end that any EngUsh 
party should attempt to impose that benefit upon them. 
The question is now different. At the time when I thought 
there was something in the idea of a national council as 
affording a vent to a great deal of poUtical activity in Ireland, 
my proposals were considered too extreme by some of my 
colleagues, who have now been successful in making them 
too moderate. Those national councils I, for one, am not 
likely to put forward again. I no longer regard that scheme 
as a solution, and I confess that after the speech of my right 
honourable friend, after the fact that a most important pro- 
portion of one of the great parties in the State has been willing 
at all events to entertain the proposal of the right honour- 
able gentleman, it is only a very large proposal which can at 
any future time be accepted as a solution of this vast question. 
I should look for the solution in the direction of the prin- 
ciple of federation. My right honourable friend has rather 
looked for his model to the relations between this country 
and her self-governing and practically independent colonies. 
I think that that is of doubtful expediency. The present 
connection between our colonies and ourselves is no doubt 
very strong, owing to the affection which exists between 
members of the same nation. But it is a sentimental tie only. 
It is rather curious that my right honourable friend should 
have looked in this direction just at the moment when between 
the colonies and this country there is a general desire to 
draw tighter the bonds which imite us and to bring the whole 
Empire into one federation. I can hardly bring myself to 
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believe that the honourable member for Cork looks with 
entire satisfaction upon a proposal which wiU substitute such 
a connection as that which exists between Ckinada and this 
country — a connection which might be broken to-morrow 
if there were the sUghtest desire on the part of Canada to 
terminate it, because no one would think of employing force 
in order to tie anyreluctant seH-goveming colony in continued 
bonds to this country — ^I think the honourable member for 
Cork would hardly like to see a tie of that kind substituted 
for that which at present exists. At all events, if he would 
he would differ from many distinguished Wshmen who have 
preceded him. I wiU not quote some of the great orators of 
a past generation ; but I will quote Mr. Butt, who, speaking 
ten years ago in this House, said : 

' He, for one, was not willing to give up his share in the 
power and government of that Empire, and really since the 
Union he did not see how it was possible to give it up. Since 
the Union the wars which had brought possessions to 
England had been carried on by the spending of Wsh 
treasure and the shedding of Msh blood. India had been 
won by the British Empire in the same way, and Ireland had 
acquired with England partnership rights which it would be 
impossible to distribute, and of which Ireland could only 
have her share by continuing to be represented in that 
House.' 

It may be that Mr. Butt's views are rather antiquated at 
this time ; but I would refer to an opinion of a distinguished 
member of the party opposite. I mean the honourable 
member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who, speaking at Dublin the 
other day, said : 

' If we do not retain a voice in Imperial affairs and keep 
part and parcel of the Imperial Parliament, the country will 
be degraded to the position of a province.' Well, that is what 
Irish members are asked to agree to under the scheme of my 
right honourable friend. It appears to me that the advan- 
tage of a system of federation is that Ireland might under it 
really remain an integral portion of the Empire. The action 
of such a scheme is centripetal and not centrifugal, and it is 
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in the direction of federation that the democratic movement 
has made most advances in the present century. My right 
honourable friend has referred to foreign precedents, but surely 
they are all against him. He did not refer to united Italy. 
In Italy different nations, different States, which have had 
independent existences for centuries, have been welded 
together. Even where federation has been adopted it has 
always been in the case of federating States which were 
previously separate. It has been intended to bring nations 
together, to lessen their causes of difference, and to draw 
them more closely in a common union. Take the case of 
Grermany, for instance. Grermany has been united upon a 
system of federation which has brought together nations long 
separated. Take the great case — ^the greatest case of all — 
of the United States of America. You have there the 
greatest democracy the world has ever seen and a democracy 
which has known how to fight in order to maintain its union. 
It has fought for, and triumphantly maintained, the Imperial 
union of the United States, but it has known also how to 
respect all local differences. Yes, sir, I remember that in 
the time of its greatest crisis, when it was in the most terrible 
moment of its fate, my right honourable friend counselled 
the disintegration of the United States. 

Mr. Gladstone : I did not counsel it. 

Mr. Chamberlain : My right honourable friend says he 
did not counsel it ; but he gave the weight of his great name 
to the statement that the Northern and Southern States had 
become separate nations. Well, sir, no one doubted at that 
time the sincerity of my right honourable friend or the purity 
of his motives. Nobody doubts them now, but everybody 
will admit — ^I dare say my right honourable friend himself 
woiild admit — ^that in that view of the situation in the 
United States he made a mistake. 

Mr. Gladstone : Hear, hear. 

Mr. Chamberlain : Are you certain he is not making a 
mistake again ? Well, sir, I say that in my view the solution 
of this question should be sought in some form of federation 
which would really maintain the Imperial unity, and which 
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would at the same time conciliate the desire for a national 
local government which is felt so strongly by the constituents 
of honourable members opposite. I do not say that we 
should imitate the great models to which I have referred. 
Our constitution and the circumstances of the case are 
different. I say I believe that it is on these hues, not on 
the lines of our relations with seK-goveming colonies, that 
it is possible to find a solution of the difficulty. I have now 
only to thank the House for the indulgence which it has 
givento me. I regret that my explanation has been neces- 
sarily to some extent incomplete. I have, however, said 
sufficient to put the House in possession of the main reasons 
why I have ceased to be a Minister of the Crown. Sir, 
there are some persons, servile partisans, who disgrace politi- 
cal Ufe, who say that I have been guilty of treachery because 
I have resigned an office which I could no longer hold with 
honour. What would these men have been entitled to say 
of me if, holding the opinions that I do, which I expressed 
before joining the Grovemment, and which I have expressed 
to-day, I had remained on that bench pretending to serve 
my country with a he upon my lips ? I do not assume. 
Heaven knows I do not pretend, to dogmatise on a question 
of this kind. I do not say that I am right in the conclusion 
at which I have arrived ; I do not presume to condemn 
those who honestly differ from me : but of one thing I am 
certain — ^that I should have been guilty of an incredible 
shame and baseness if I had clung to place and office 
in support of a policy which in my heart I beUeve to 
be injurious to the best interests of Ireland and Great 
Britain. 
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THE FATE OF THE HOME RULE BILL : 
THE CANADIAN ANALOGY 

House of Commons, Junb 1, 1886 

[In announcing this decision Mr. Chamberlain examined the much-quoted 
analogue of Canada, and put forward an alternative scheme on the 
lines of the Canadian Constitution. Certain minor alterations in the 
Home Rule Bill, ofiered by Mr. Gladstone at a meeting of the Liberal 
party at the Foreign Office, had seemed to the Liberal Unionists to be 
inadequate, and they decided to vote against the second reading.] 

. . . Upon this question of finality I want to say a word upon 
a matter which has been referred to very often in this de- 
bate. It is most important and interesting as an illustration. 
I refer to the case of Canada. It is curious that in the 
case of Canada you can find a precedent for almost every 
point which has been raised in the course of this debate. 
The Prime Minister referred to the case of Canada, and I 
think I state his argument correctly when I say that he 
considered the condition of Canada in 1838, before the re- 
bellion, might be looked to as analogous to the condition 
of Ireland now ; it was a condition of great discontent and 
of agitation which culminated in actual rebellion. Then he 
went on to say that the reforms granted to Canada had 
produced the pacification of the country, and I think, in 
his mind at all events, he compared the reforms of Lord 
Diuham with the present Bill, and he argued that it would 
do for Ireland what Lord Durham's reforms did for Canada. 
Now that, I think, was the position of the Prime Minister. 
But I confess — Shaving read very carefully the history of 
that time by more than one authority — ^that I think it 
points to a totally different conclusion. My view I will 
state in a sentence. My view is that Lower Canada — 1 will 
not deal with Upper Canada, which is another matter — 
was really in 1838 in very much the same condition as 
Ireland will be if this Bill is passed, and that the reforms 
of Lord Durham are the further reforms which we shall 
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have to grant after this Bill is passed in order to secure the 
pacification of Ireland. What was the position of Lower 
Canada ? It was a country inhabited by two peoples — 
two races — of two religions. The great majority were 
French Catholics, and there was a very energetic, strenuous 
minority of British settlers who were Protestants. There 
was a constitution under which Canada contributed nothing 
to Imperial expenditure, and had no part in Imperial 
policy. There was a constitution which gave Canada a 
legislative assembly which was returned by the majority, 
who were the dominant party in it. There was a legislative 
council which was curiously analogous, not exactly in detail, 
but in effect, to the first order in this BUI, and which was 
a nominated council, nominated in order to secure the re- 
presentation of the Protestant minority and give them an 
effective veto over the proceedings of the popular and 
legislative chamber. That was the state of things, and that 
is curiously hke what the state of things would be in Ireland 
under this Bill. The revenues of Canada were of three 
kinds — ^taxes levied previous to 1774, taxes levied after 
1774, and there were the hereditary revenues of the Crown. 
Canada had power only over the taxes since 1774, and the 
first complaint made, as it would be the first complaint under 
this Bill, was that the Canadian Legislature was not en- 
trusted with the control of its own finances. A demand was 
made to the British Parliament that they should give up 
to the control of the Lieutenant-Governor all taxes which 
had been levied previous to 1774. That demand was 
extorted from the British Parliament under the threat of 
rebellion and agitation. But the concession of that de- 
mand did not stop the agitation. The Canadians went on 
demanding the control of the hereditary revenue, and, in 
fact, the fuU control of the whole revenues of the provinces, 
and they asked for more — ^they asked that the Legislative 
Council should be done away with, that it should be made 
elective and elected practically under the same conditions 
as the popular body, and, in fact, that all the arrangements 
for the protection of the minority should be done away with. 
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Now that is exactly parallel, to what I anticipate under this 
Bill, You will have to give to Ireland all the reforms 
granted after Lord Durham's Act ; you wiU have to give 
them their practical independence, because there is no use 
denying the fact that at this moment the self-governing 
colony of Canada is practically independent. The Dominion 
Parhament has only to pass a resolution desiring to cast 
off its allegiance, and there is not a man in this House who 
will hold up his hand against it. Therefore, we see, first, 
inadequate concessions, then a demand for greater conces- 
sions, then entire separation. It is a fatal decUne. There 
is no finality in this Bill, and until you come to separation 
you cannot possibly stop or satisfy the demands represented 
by those honourable members on the benches opposite. 

I have one other word to say about Canada. It has been 
made a constant demand upon us that we should produce a 
plan. Yes, honourable members from Ireland opposite are 
very anxious indeed about the details of our plan. I paid 
attention to the demand made in this connection by the 
Prime Minister, and I endeavoured with great submission 
to suggest the alternative lines on which it seemed to me 
that we should have proceeded. The result was not very 
encouraging. Our attempt to meet the wish which was 
expressed has been hailed with ridicule ; we have been told 
that our plan is ' Popkin's plan,' and we are described as 
' puny whipsters ' by the honourable and learned member 
for South Derry. It is aU very well for the honourable 
member, with his magnificent physique, to stigmatise as 
puny whipsters men not endowed by Providence with his 
great personal gifts, but it is very hard upon us that we 
should be accused of arrogance and presumption and self- 
conceit because we endeavoured honestly to meet the de- 
mand made upon us by the Prime Minister for an alternative 
scheme. But now I will give you our alternative scheme 
in even greater detail, though it will not add much to your 
information. You may find — ^I will not say the details — 
but the lines of such a plan in the present Constitution of 
Canada ; not, however, in the relations between Canada 
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and this country, — ^those are the wrong lines, and lines 
against which I protest, and which mean separation, — ^but 
in the relations inter se of the provinces of Canada and the 
Dominion Parliament. Those are the relations which I, 
for one, am perfectly prepared to establish to-morrow be- 
tween this coimtry and Ireland. Let us see what the 
differences are. In the first place, there is that question of 
Ulster. Some one in the course of this debate referred to 
the Constitution of 1840, which united the two provinces 
of Canada. Yes, but the union did not answer ; it led to 
quarrels, to agitation, to irritation, and even violence ; 
and in 1865 the Constitution was changed and these pro- 
vinces separated. Now they have each their separate 
autonomy, under the authority of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. In that way you might have provincial assemblies 
in Ireland, under the authority of the Imperial Parliament. 
Then, again, in the Dominion Parliament there is complete 
and continuous representation of every part of the Dominion. 
They are represented proportionately according to their 
numbers ; they are represented continuously and fully. 
In the third place, there is absolute and effective supremacy 
of the Dominion Parliament over the provincial legislatures. 
There is a veto which can be and is used ; there is a right 
of concurrent legislation which can be and is used ; and the 
provincial assemblies are subordinate bodies, with dis- 
tinctly defined rights of legislation expressly given to them 
by statute. Those are great differences, but there is another 
difference, one of detail, but not of small importance — ^the 
legislation as to criminal law and procedure. Where does 
it rest in Canada ? Not with the local assembUes, but with 
the Dominion Parliament. And the judges of the land, by 
whom are they appointed, and to whom are they responsible ? 
They are appointed by the Grovemor-General, and paid by 
the Dominion Parliament. In that way the judges of 
Canada are independent, and are not likely to be affected 
by local influence, which might prevail in smaller and 
subordinate bodies. 

Well, sir, I think I have occupied the time of the House 
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long enough — ^longer than I intended, but I hope that, at 
all events, I have made my position clear. I do not want 
to be in the least mistaken by honourable members from 
Ireland on the benches opposite, or by any one else, as to 
the opinions I hold, and which are identical with those 
which I have written and expressed before on many occasions. 
It will appear to the House that my objections to the Bill 
as it stands are imchanged. I cannot see that the amend- 
ments which have been suggested by the Prime Minister 
would meet those objections in any considerable measure ; 
therefore I feel it my duty to vote against the second read- 
ing. We are threatened with a dissolution ; a dissolution 
has no terrors for me. Of one thing I am confident, and I 
know something about the matter — ^that the Unionist 
majority in this House will be strengthened. I am very 
sorry that this Parliament, from which so much was ex- 
pected, should have had but a brief and barren existence, 
but I am glad that this great issue, having been raised, is 
to be submitted to the only tribunal whose decision we can 
aU accept and which is competent to pronounce it. We 
also appeal to Caesar. I was told the other night by the 
honourable member for the Irish ward in Liverpool — ^I beg 
pardon, the Irish Division — ^that the British democracy 
were going to give a unanimous vote in favour of this Bill. 
I do not recogm'se the honourable member as any authority 
on the British democracy; he may be an authority on 
the Irish democracy, — although I do not think that he 
resides very much in that country himself — ^but for the 
British democracy he is not entitled to speak. There is 
one admission I will make. Two things have become clear 
during the controversy which has taken place : one is that 
the British democracy has a passionate devotion to the 
Prime Minister — a devotion earned and deserved by fifty 
years of pubUc service, and that sentiment is as honourable 
to him as it is to those who feel and express it. But there 
ia another thing which has also come out — ^that is, the 
sentiment — ^the universality and completeness of which, 
I dare say, has taken many of us by surprise — ^in favour of 
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some form of Home Rule to Lreland, which will give to the 
Lish people some greater control over their own affairs. 
On these two things I believe the British democracy is 
practically unanimous, but they are not imanimous as to 
the methods by which it has been sought to estabUsh this 
principle. Any one who will look to the resolutions of 
Liberal Associations, any one who will read the speeches 
of prominent Radicals and Liberals, will see that there is 
the greatest difference of opinion as to the particular pro- 
visions of this BiU, and hardly any one approves of it un- 
reservedly. Most of them take the same objections which 
I have been urging. It is upon the method and plan of the 
BiU that we are going to the country, and not upon its 
principle. I have said before, and I say it again, give me 
the principle without the BiU and I wiU vote for it. But 
I wUl not vote for the method by which it is sought to 
estabhsh the principle. But we are going to the country, 
and I hope that we shaU go in a more amiable temper than 
has recently been displayed in some quarters. 

I have been myself assailed with extraordinary bitterness 
because I have exercised an independent judgment iu a 
matter which I believe to be vital to the interests of the 
country. I have been told that I am animated by personal 
spite and private spleen. Yes ; I do not complain of 
honourable members from Ireland taking that view and 
expressing it — ^it is their habit of controversy. No one has 
ever been opposed to them in politics but he has been 
covered with virulent abuse and misrepresentation, and none 
more conspicuously than Lord Spencer and the Prime 
Minister, whom they are now loading with fulsome adulation. 
But I address myself to my honourable friends round me, 
from whom I have the misfortune to differ. I ask them to 
consider whether it is really necessary to impute the basest 
motives to public men at a time when there are on the 
surface reasons perfectly honoittable which may sufficiently 
account for their conduct. Do you say — do you dare to 
say — ^that my right honourable friend and coUeague in the 
representation of Birmingham is animated by personal 
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spleen and spite ? He takes the same course as I do ; he 
is going into the lobby against this Bill and against the 
friend, the associate, and the leader whom he has followed 
with loyal devotion for many years of his life. My right 
honourable friend has done as great services, he has lived 
almost as long in pubHc life, as the Prime Minister himself, 
and no one has doubted his honour. But you say that I am 
in a different position. And why do you say that ? What I 
am saying now I expressed in public — ^it is in print — before 
the Greneral Election, before I was a member of the Govern- 
ment, before I had the sKghtest conception that any idea of 
this kind was fermenting then — ^if it were fermenting — ^in 
the mind of the Prime Minister. I spoke at Warrington in 
September 1885, and, referring to the demands of the 
honourable member for Cork, I said then that if there were 
any party or any man who was willing to yield to those 
demands in order to purchase his support I would have no 
part in the competition. And then many of my friends 
whom I see around me thanked me in public for what they 
thought that plain, frank, and courageous declaration. 
And now, forsooth, for having made the same declaration 
some three months later, when the occasion has arisen, they 
accuse me of personal and unworthy motives. Sir, the 
charge is unjust, and the charge is ridiculous. For there is 
not a man here who does not know that every personal and 
political interest would lead me to cast in my lot with the 
Prime Minister. Why, sir, not a day passes in which I do 
not receive dozens or scores of letters urging me for my own 
sake to vote for the BUI, and to ' dish the Whigs.' Well, sir, 
the temptation is no doubt a great one, but after all I am 
not base enough to serve my personal ambition by betraying 
my country ; and I am convinced that when the heat of this 
discussion is passed Liberals will not judge harshly those who 
have pursued what they honestly believed to be the path of 
duty, even although it may lead to the disruption of party 
ties and to the loss of the influence and power which it is the 
legitimate ambition of every man to seek among his political 
friends and associates. 
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A MEETING WITH CONSTITUENTS 
Birmingham:, April 21, 1886 

[The Annual Meeting of the Birmingham Liberal Association — ' The Two 
Thousand ' — ^was held in the Town Hall. There was a very large attend- 
ance. Mr. Chamberlain, in the official language of the occasion, attended 
the meeting by invitation, to deUver an address upon Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule and Land Bills. In the result, Mr. Chamberlain lost the 
support of the Caucus, but retained, in increased fullness, the support of 
Birmingham.] 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^Whatever view this 
meeting of the representatives of this great constituency may 
take on the subject which has called us together, I am con- 
vinced that upon one point we shall all be agreed, and that 
no one will underestimate the gravity and the importance 
of the discussion to which we are invited. On the one hand, 
we have the venerable and trusted leader of the Liberal party, 
who invites us to consider the scheme which he believes will 
put an end to that perennial Irish difficulty which has been 
the anxiety, and almost the despair, of politicians for so 
many years ; and, on the other hand, we have also to con- 
sider that if by any chance he should now be mistaken, if 
we should be over-sanguine, over-hasty, in accepting his 
views, we shall take a step that we cannot retrace, which 
may be disastrous to the interests of the United Kingdom, 
and which may lessen, if it does not destroy, the power and 
the influence of that mighty Empire which has been built 
up and left to us as a heritage by our forefathers, and which 
has done so much to promote the civilisation and the freedom 
of the world. Gentlemen, we have often discussed im- 
portant questions on this platform. We have discussed the 
reform of the land laws, the provision for national educa- 
tion ; we have discussed the question of Church establish- 
ment, and the question of the extension of popular liberties ; 
but on aU those occasions we have been discussing questions 
which may fairly be considered as within the limits of the 
State. Now we are called upon to face a question upon 
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which a wrong decision may imperil the existence of the State 
itself. I am very glad to have the opportunity which is 
afforded to me by our brief recess to confer with you, my 
friends and fellow-townsmen, whose sympathy and support 
has been afforded to me on so many occasions, and has given 
me strength in times of difficulty and anxiety, whose Liberal- 
ism no one has ever been bold enough to call in question, 
and whose judgment I have hitherto always been able 
cordially to accept. I thought in the first instance of appeal- 
ing to those who are in a special sense my own constituents — 
my friends in West Birmingham. But it was urged upon me 
that I had not ceased to be one of the members for Birming- 
ham, and that I might, without presumption and without 
any slight to those who have been good enough to return me 
to Parliament, address myself to you — ^the representatives of 
the whole of what was once my constituency. 

There is one other observation which I should like to 
make, by way of preface, before I come to the main subject 
of our discussion! I have said that we are discussing a 
matter which may concern the existence of the State. After 
that it may seem a small thing to say that upon our right 
conduct of this controversy depends the existence of the 
Liberal party as a great and potent force in the political life 
of the future. That is not a small matter to me. Fifteen 
or sixteen years ago I was drawn into politics by my interest 
in social questions, and by my desire to promote the welfare 
of the great majority of the population. At that time I saw 
the great majority — ^the masses of industrious, thrifty, hard- 
working artisans and labourers — condemned by bad laws, 
and by the neglect of there rulers, to a life of exacting toil, 
without the advantages and opportunities which education 
affords, and borne down by conditions which I thought to 
be unfair and unjust ; and I looked to the Liberal party as 
the means for removing and remedying those grievances, as 
the great instrument of progress and reform, and from that 
time to this I have done everything that an individual can 
do — I have made sacrifices of money, and time, and labour, 
I have made sacrifices of my opinions, to maintain the 
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organisation and to preserve the unity of the Liberal party. 
And even now, in this time of discouragement and anxiety, 
when personal friendships and political ties are breaking 
down imder the strain of the dissensions which have been 
raised amongst us, I entreat of you to so continue this dis- 
cussion that when this time of trial is past we may once 
more unite, without embittered memories, without unkind 
reflections, to carry forward the great work upon which 
hitherto we have been absolutely imanimous. 

Gentlemen, surely it is the very irony of fate that we 
should be here to-night to discuss a question which I will 
venture to say never entered into om? thoughts or anticipa- 
tions a few months ago, when we were engaged in the General 
Election. It is not very long ago since I was addressing you 
in this hall. I was congratulating you upon our success in 
Birmingham, upon our comparative success throughout the 
ooxmtry, and upon the hopes which then burned in my 
breast that shortly we should see some considerable progress 
made towards the amehoration of the condition of the 
people, towards the solution of those great social problems 
which had excited our interest and our sympathy. I do 
not believe there was a man amongst us at that time who 
thought that in a few short weeks all these matters would 
be relegated to the dim and distant future — ^that we should 
be absorbed in this vast problem of reconstituting and re- 
modelling the arrangements between the three kingdoms 
which constitute the British Empire. What has produced 
this great change in the situation ? There is nothing new, 
there is nothing that was unexpected, in the condition of 
Ireland. There has been no popular demand in England or 
in Scotland. No ; let us recognise the fact. The whole 
change is due to the force of character, to the determination 
and to the courage, of one illustrious man, and although I 
regret the object for which these qualities have been dis- 
played, I will say to you that never before has my admira- 
tion for them been so sincere and profound. But just think 
what is the nature of the change which has thus been effected. 
For eighty-six years the question of the repeal of the Union 
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has been a matter of agitation in Ireland. It has been a 
fitful agitation, sinking or swelling with the changing con- 
dition of Irish politics and of Irish social problems. But 
during the whole of that period no English statesman has 
been found, including even the present Prime Minister, — 
no statesman has been found who has regarded this agitation 
as otherwise than sentimental ; as b^ing, that is to say, the 
expression of discontent with existing legislation, but not the 
fixed idea of the people of Ireland, I do not believe that 
there has been any Radical, any Liberal, of note who has 
hitherto — ^until very recently indeed — doubted that with 
the removal of the material grievances of Ireland this desire 
for separation would cease and die away. But now all this is 
changed, and it is changed just at the time when a Parlia- 
ment has been elected strengthened by an infusion of demo- 
cratic influence and feeling, and more ready than any Parlia- 
ment that has ever existed to do justice to Ireland, to secure 
equality — ^to secure absolute equality — ^between the three 
kingdoms, to remove every grievance against which a reason- 
able complaint could be set up. Yet at this time we are 
asked to embark on a new order of ideas. We are asked 
once for all to give up the hope which I confess I have ever 
cherished, that in the course of time, with fairness, kindness, 
and, above aU, justice, a policy of reconciliation pursued con- 
sistently by the Imperial Parliament might unite Ireland 
with Great Britain in bonds as firm and as close as those 
which now unite Scotland to England. AU this we have to 
surrender, and we are asked to seek relief from present diifi- 
culties by giving up the hope of closer union, and to look for 
it in a loosening, if not in a severance, of the bonds which 
have hitherto held the peoples together. Well, gentlemen, 
unless you have changed very much — (' You have.') No ; 
I have not changed. What I say now with pain and grief I 
have said with your assent and approval, ever since I have 
been in public life ; and I say that unless you have changed, 
this new view of the situation is a hard saying, and almost a 
humiliation. 
There is only one person who can regard the situation — 
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only one person in the three kingdoms who can regard the 
situation with unmixed satisfaction — only one person who 
has no past to appeal to which is inconsistent with his 
present opinions, and that is the distinguished leader of the 
Nationahst party in Ireland, the uncrowned king, Mr. 
PameU. Gentlemen, you aU know that I have never, 
either in public or private, spoken with other than respect 
of Mr. PameU. I beUeve him to be sincere and patriotic. 
I think very often he has been mistaken in his course ; 
but at least I give him credit for perfect honesty of purpose, 
and I recognise in him a man who knows his own mind, 
who has stated his desires and demands again and again, 
and who has never withdrawn one jot from the position 
he has taken up. And now, when we are asked to consider 
the possibiUty of a final settlement of the Irish question, 
it becomes of more than ordinary importance that we should 
see what it is that the Irish people, through Mr. Pamell, 
have asked for. I could take, I think, almost every speech 
that Mr. Pamell has made haphazard during the last five 
or six years, and I could find repeated again and again the 
views that he has put forward. I will, however, call your 
attention to two of those speeches, which seem to me to 
put the position in a nutshell. In the first place, here is 
an extract from a speech which Mr. Pamell deUvered at 
Cincinnati on February 23, 1880 ; he was speaking to the 
Irish-Americans, and he said : ' None of us, whether in 
America or in Ireland, or wherever we may be, wiU be 
satisfied until we have destroyed the last fink which keeps 
Ireland bound to England.' That is a poHcy which Mr. 
Pamell has consistently pursued. My next quotation will 
show you also what are the methods by which he has piursued 
it. I have said that as far as I know he has never varied 
in the sUghtest degree in the character or extent of his de- 
mands, but I am bound to say he has varied very much 
in his opinion of certain prominent statesmen. You will 
see from the quotation that I am about to give you that he 
did not always speak of Mr. Gladstone with the respect and 
admiration which I am glad to think he now sincerely feels 
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for him. This is from a speech which was delivered at 
Wexford on October 10, 1881. Mr. Pamell said: 'He 
(Mr. Gladstone) wotdd have you to behove that he is not 
afraid of you, because he has disarmed you, because he has 
attempted to disorganise you, because he knows that the 
Irish nation is disarmed so far as physical weapons go. 
But he does not hold this kind of language with the Boers. 
. . . Although he has attempted to regain some of his lost 
position with the Transvaal by subsequent chicanery and 
diplomatic negotiations, yet that sturdy and small people 
in the distant Transvaal have seen through William Ewart 
Gladstone, and have told him again for the second time 
that they will not have their liberties fQched from them ; 
and I believe that, as a result, we shall see that William 
Ewart Gladstone will again yield to the people of the Trans- 
vaal ; and I trust that as the result of this great movement 
we shall see that, just as Gladstone, by his Land Act of 
1881, has eaten his own words, and has departed from all 
his formerly declared principles, now we shall see that these 
brave words of this EngUsh Prime Minister will be scattered 
as chaff before the united and advancing determination 
of the Irish people to regain for themselves their lost land 
and their lost legislative independence.' Well, gentlemen, I 
have said that I could point probably to almost any speech 
which has been delivered in recent times, up to the very 
meeting of Parhament, by Mr. Pamell in confirmation of 
the views which are expressed in the extracts which I have 
read to you. I ask you whether there is any man among you 
who believes any settlement of the Irish question wiU be 
permanent which does not yield the full demands of Mr. 
Pamell, which does not enable him to ' break the last link 
which holds Ireland to Great Britain,' which does not give 
him full control of the land of Ireland, and does not make 
Ireland absolute master of its own legislative independence ? 
We have heard, in the course of the discussions in the House 
of Commons, the argxmient used that if we do not concede 
the wishes of the Irish people, as expressed by their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, we shall have once more an out- 
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burst of outrage and violence in Ireland, and that even here 
in England we shaU be subjected to the nefarious proceed- 
ings of assassins and dynamiters. That is a cowardly and 
a mean argument, and it ought not to be addressed to 
Englishmen by Englishmen ; but I only refer to it in passing 
in order to point out to you that the argument applies 
equally to any proposal which does not meet the full de- 
mands of Mr. ParneU ; it applies to any proposal which does 
not give to him the absolute legislative independence of his 
country. 

Let us then proceed to consider how far the Bill, which is 
before us, for the better government of Ireland fulfils the 
conditions which Mr. PameU has laid down. Only if it 
fulfils those conditions can you or I hope that it wiU be a 
permanent settlement. If it be not a permanent settlement, 
we shall very soon have the Irish problem upon us again 
in all its complications, and in all its difficulties — ay, into 
the distant future. Now, what is the proposal ? The 
proposal is — ^That there shall be established in Dubhn a 
Parliament representative of the Irish people. At the same 
time it is proposed that Ireland should be deprived of all 
representation in the English Parliament. I am speaking 
of the Bill. Some gentleman says, ' No.' If he has read 
the Bin, he will find that I am perfectly accurate. By the 
Bill it is proposed that all representation of Irishmen in 
the Imperial Parliament shall cease. Henceforth Ireland 
is to have no part in the foreign and colonial affairs of this 
great and mighty Empire, which Irishmen have done so 
much to build up. It is to have no share in the control 
of the army and navy, to which Ireland has given so many 
brave and valiant sons. It is to have no part in any matter 
relating to trade or navigation, and to a number of minor 
matters which henceforth are to be decided, so far as Ireland 
is concerned, in the Parliament which wiU then, indeed, be 
a foreign Parliament, since not a single Irish representative 
wUl find a place in it. Well, that is not aU. This Imperial 
Parliament is henceforth to be sole judge and arbiter in the 
matter of aU taxation concerned with excise and customs. 
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It is to fix the amount and character of that taxation. It 
is to deal with three-fourths of the taxation revenue of 
Ireland, and the Irish people are to have no voice at all. 
Does my friend in the gallery say that that is as it ought to 
be ? Does he call himself a Liberal ? Does he pretend to 
be a Radical when he approves of a system which would tax 
the Irish people to three-fourths of the whole revenue of the 
country, and give them absolutely no representation in the 
Parhament which levies these imposts ? But the Bill does 
more than this. It imposes on the Irish people a Constitu- 
tion which, I venture to say, is absolutely odious and hateful 
to every true Liberal. It would be repudiated with scorn 
in this country. It is contrary to all the practice, to all 
the principles, of our representative government. There is 
to be an assembly with two orders. Life peers are to be 
ex-officio members of that assembly ; a third of the body 
are to be elected with a property quaUfication, and by 
electors who are also to have a property quahfication, and 
then this privileged minority of one-third of the new assembly 
is to have an absolute veto for a limited time over aU the 
proceedings of the majority of popularly elected repre- 
sentatives. Surely this is an extraordinary arrangement 
to be proposed by a Liberal to a democratic Parliament. 
Why is it so proposed ? Because, it appears that these 
safeguards and restrictions are necessary under the scheme 
of the Bill to give protection to minorities, who cannot 
otherwise be trusted to a popularly elected Parhament in 
Dublin. Now, gentlemen, I ask you seriously, as sensible 
men, do you believe that an arrangement of that kind 
is going to be permanent ? Do you believe that that is 
a final settlement of the question between Ireland and Great 
Britain ? Do you beheve that any free people worthy of 
the name would submit for long to such miserable restric- 
tions upon their liberty and their representative authority 1 
Let me bring it home to you by a domestic illustration. 
Suppose we were considering in this room to-night the 
desirability of conceding local government to Birmingham, 
and suppose that the proposition made to us was that we 
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might have a town council to govern our local affairs, 
provided that, in the first instance, we gave up our parlia- 
mentary representation ; that, in the next place, we were to 
aUow the whole of the borough rate and half of the improve- 
ment rate to be settled as to its amount and to be collected 
by Sir WiUiam Harcourt, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Suppose we were asked to leave the defence of our fanuhes 
and our houses to a poUce force governed by Mr. Childers 
as Home Secretary. Suppose that if any difficulties arose 
between us and neighbouring local authorities, we were 
expected to see them decided, without reference to us, by 
Mr. Stansfeld, as President of the Local Grovemment Board. 
Suppose, then, that the town council was to include amongst 
its members magistrates as ex-officio hfe-members. Suppose 
that aldermen were elected by £20 householders, and were 
required to possess a heavy property quahfication. And 
suppose, lastly, that this privileged minority had a veto 
given them on every act and every resolution which might 
be passed by their popularly elected colleagues. I ask you 
whether you would not resent such an offer as an insult. 
You would not pick it up from the gutter. You would do 
anything rather than submit to such a degradation. But, 
then, gentlemen, under those circumstances, how is it that 
there are some people who are sanguine enough to suppose 
that the Irish nation wiU accept a precisely similar arrange- 
ment as a final settlement of their claims for legislative 
independence. It is ridiculous. If these proposals are 
accepted at all, they are accepted only as an instalment. 
They wiU be a justification for further demands. You have 
not to consider these safeguards and restrictions ; you have 
to consider whether you wiU accept what wiU undoubtedly 
follow when these restrictions and these safeguards are 
removed, and Ireland becomes an independent and a foreign 
country, and the integrity of the Empire becomes an empty 
name. I do not know whether you have seen the speech 
which was dehvered last night by Mr. Davitt at a public 
meeting. I have for Mr. Davitt the greatest respect. I 
believe him to be a man — a really honest and sincere 
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patriot, who has been led into this agitation by his know- 
ledge of the privations which his poorer countrymen have 
endured, by his desire to raise them to a higher level. In all 
that he has done, not perhaps in all his methods, but in 
his objects, I have the deepest and the most earnest sym- 
pathy. But Mr. Davitt, speaking last night, said that he 
had been asked whether Irishmen would be satisfied with 
these arrangements, and whether they would accept them 
as a permanent settlement of the question. He said that 
was as unreasonable as to ask him after he had had his 
breakfast to refrain from demanding his dinner and his 
supper. I sympathise with Mr. Davitt.^ But, gentlemen, 
do not be led astray. It is not the breakfast alone that you 
wiU concede if you accept these proposals ; you wiU have 
very shortly a demand for the dinner and the supper. 
And, believe me, you will not be able to resist it. 

I have hitherto spoken of this Bill entirely from the point 
of view of Irish interests. Now look at it for a moment 
from the point of view of the interests of the United King- 
dom. What is going to happen under this brand-new Con- 
stitution ? Suppose, unfortunately, we get involved in a 
war with a great continental power. You may think that 
that is improbable. But remember it was only a few months 
ago, imder the leadership of the present Prime Minister, 
who I verily believe is a most ardent lover of peace, more 
anxious than any Prime Minister that has preceded him 
to avoid international complications, yet, even imder his 
pacific leadership, we were on the eve of a great struggle 
with Russia, which might have strained the resources of 
the Empire to the uttermost. 

If that happens again, where shall we be ? what will be 
the position of the various members of the so-called United 
Kingdom 1 England may be struggling for its very exist- 
ence ; it may be in the throes of death ; but Ireland wiU be 
unconcerned. I am speaking onlyof the Constitution. Under 

^ Mr. Davitt subsequently wrote to the papers to say that this illustra- 
tion did not apply to the situation of that day, but had reference to the 
position of Irishmen after the Land Act of 1881. 
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the new Constitution she will be imafEected. No caJl can 
be made upon her for assistance or for aid. She will have 
no voice in the policy which has brought us into conflict ; 
she wiU have no part in the contest itself ; she will have no 
share in the pecimiary burdens which it may involve. She 
is asked to provide a fixed contribution that is settled upon 
a peace estimate of the cost of the army and the navy. 
When that is provided, her responsibUity will cease ; she 
will have no further obligation, no further concern. Well, 
that may be all right. These are the new ideas. But it is 
inconsistent, in my judgment, with what we have always 
been taught by the leaders that we have hitherto followed 
and revered. In the manifesto which Mr. Gladstone ad- 
dressed to the electors of the United Kingdom at the time 
of the General Election, he laid down conditions which in 
his judgment were paramount, and which must be fulfilled 
before any concession could be made of local government to 
Ireland. These conditions were — ^the union of the three 
kingdoms and the integrity of the Empire to be preserved ; 
that the supremacy of the Crown and the supremacy of 
Imperial Parliament should be maintained. I confess I 
have looked at this matter over and over again, and Heaven 
knows I have desired, if I possibly could, to find ground of 
agreement with the leader whom, hitherto at any rate, I 
have always loyally followed. I say I cannot admit that 
the conditions laid down by him are fulfilled by an arrange- 
ment under which, in the case of a great war, Ireland, 
although perhaps subject indirectly to the consequences of 
the struggle, would yet have no part whatever in the con- 
test, no share whatever in the burden which it might involve. 
There is one other point which I wish to put before you in 
reference to the Bill for the better government of Ireland. 
In the debate on the introduction, my friend Sir WiUiam 
Harcourt, in a speech which was very witty, very amusing, 
and very good-tempered, said, among other things, that he 
thought he detected an Orange flavour in the arguments 
which I used. Well, I do not think — ^no man knows himself 
— ^but I do not think that I have any sympathy whatever 
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with bigotry, whether it is exhibited by the Orangemen of the 
North or by the Roman Catholics in the South. But, on the 
other hand, I cannot blind myself to the facts of the situation. 
We have been accustomed, perhaps a little too much, to talk 
of Ireland as if it were one people. There are two nations in 
Ireland, two communities, separated by religion, by race, by 
politics, by social conditions. Ther6 are in Ireland at this 
moment something like one and a quarter miUion of Pro- 
testants, most of them in the province of Ulster, a great 
number in Dublin, and others scattered up and down the 
country in little groups, everywhere marking their existence 
by becoming the centre of honest, praiseworthy industry 
and enterprise. This minority — ^it is not a small one, it is 
one quarter of the whole population — ^through good repute 
and evil repute has been loyal to the British connection. 
It has been industrious, and it has been prosperous. Now, 
they are bitterly opposed to this scheme, and, rightly or 
wrongly, although under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, they have lived on terms of amity with their Roman 
Catholic neighbours, they beUeve that their property, their 
religion — ^ay, even their lives — could not safely be trusted 
to a Nationalist Parliament in Dublin. WeU, for my part, 
I hate coercion, and I am not disposed to coerce these men 
by British soldiers. I am not prepared to disregard alto- 
gether their wishes and their feelings. I think that they are 
entitled to some consideration from the British power that 
they have hitherto uniformly supported. We are asked 
now to pledge the credit of the British nation to the 
extent, as I shall show you directly, of £150,000,000 for 
the benefit of the Irish landlords, who, as Mr. Gladstone 
himself has shown in the speech which he made in intro- 
ducing the Land Purchase Bill, have not always had a 
blameless record in the past. We are told that this enor- 
mous liability is a duty laid upon us by the misdeeds of our 
ancestors — that it is an obUgation of honour. But, then, 
is there no obligation of honour to this great Protestant 
minority of one and a quarter millions, who, at all events 
in recent times, have never committed any act of oppression, 
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who have never lent themselves to violence or disorder, 
whose patient industry has contributed more to the pro- 
sperity of Ireland than all the agitators that ever lived, and 
who even now are giving, in the shape of taxation, in the 
shape of enterprise, in the shape of aU that can come from 
enlightened citizenship, as much as aU the rest of the popu- 
lation put together ? 

I pass on to consider briefly the provisions of the Land 
Purchase Bill, to which I have already had occasion to refer. 
We are told that this Bill is inseparable from the other — 
that it is an essential part of the policy of the Government. 
Why is it inseparable ? Because Mr. Gladstone and the 
Government feel that they cannot in honour leave the in- 
terests of a small minority, who have become objects of dis- 
like to a considerable portion of the population, to a popularly 
elected body. But if that is so, I confess I do not see why 
other minorities are not also entitled to protection. There ■ 
is the Protestant minority, of which I have already spoken ; 
there are the commercial classes ; there are the large farmers 
— any section of the population which for any reason has 
become an object of envy or disKke ought not to be handed 
over without security to the control of a triumphant majority, 
as to which even those who propose to invest them with this 
almost unlimited power are obliged to confess their appre- 
hensions and their suspicions. But I want to consider this 
second Bill rather from the point of view of the British tax- 
payer. I ask you — ^you, the representatives of a great in- 
dustrial community, many of you earning your livelihood 
by the toil of your own hands— are you willing to pay this 
vast price for the repeal of the Union ? Are you ready at 
this time of depression, when, for my part, I can see no rift 
in the clouds, are you willing to anticipate the resources of 
the country, which may yet be wanted at no distant date to 
relieve the misery of a suffering people ? Let us look at 
two points of the greatest importance. What is the liability 
in which we are asked to involve ourselves ? What is the 
security which we are asked to take ? What is the liability ? 
I was very glad the other night to hear Mr. Gladstone say 
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that, after considering the objections which I had urged 
while I was in the Cabinet, he had come to the conclusion 
that it was desirable to limit the liability, and that he had 
accordingly reduced the amount of Consols to be issued 
from £113,000,000 to £50,000,000. I was very glad, 
I say, to hear that ; but I have been thinking it over 
ever since, and the more I think of it the more I am 
convinced that the reduction is perfectly illusory. The re- 
duction is not owing to any alteration of the plan of the 
original Bill to which I objected. It is a mere alteration 
of the paper estimate of the amount which may ultimately 
be called for. I think I can make that clear to you. Mr. 
Gladstone offers by his Bill an option to every landlord in 
Ireland to sell his land on certain terms. If the landlords 
accept, it will not be £50,000,000, nor £113,000,000 ; it will 
be at least £150,000,000. It is quite true that the Bill only 
proposes a present issue of £50,000,000 of Consols, but the 
liability will remain. Parliament will be called upon here- 
after to do honour to the obligations of the nation, and if 
more is required more will have to be found, and whether it is 
£5 that is wanted, or £5,000,000, or £150,000,000, will not 
depend, if this Bill is passed, upon us, upon Parliament, 
upon the English and Scottish people — ^it wiU depend upon 
a few hundred landlords in Ireland. If they accept the 
option, we are pledged, and we cannot escape from the 
obligation. I do not know whether they will accept it or 
not ; I do not know whether they wiU think it a sufficiently 
advantageous offer. I should, if I were in their place. But 
one thing I am certain of, and that is, that if only a part 
of them take the option we shall have all the worst bargains. 
And now let us look at the security for this operation. 
The security in the long run is the willingness and the ability 
of the people to pay the rents. Well, the payment of rent in 
Ireland has lately been rather a spasmodic performance ; 
and really I do not see that it is probable or reasonable to 
expect that tenants wiU pay on a scale estimated at twenty 
years' purchase of the present rent at a time when their 
leaders are telling them, and have been telling them for 
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years, that five years', or three years' purchase would be 
ample for the value of the land. I think they are still more 
unlikely to pay, when they remember, or when somebody 
reminds them hereafter, that it has been fixed by a foreign 
authority, by the ParUament at Westminster, which at the 
same time has admitted its incompetency to deal with other 
Irish affairs. But that is not aU. If you like to be hopeful, 
if you are more sanguine than I am, you may believe that 
the tenants wiU be willing to pay these rents extorted from 
them by the decision of the ParUament at Westminster, 
and against the opinions of aU their trusted leaders. You 
may believe that, but then comes the question, will they be 
able to pay them 1 These rents are fixed upon the basis of 
the judicial rent. The judicial rent was established before 
the recent reduction in produce. I am told that the reduc- 
tion amounts to 20, 30, and 40 per cent. I do not believe 
we have touched the bottom ; I believe the reduction will 
go on. If the English farmers were sensible enough to open 
the ports of the kingdom to the cattle from the United 
States, to take them as store cattle, that would at once in- 
volve an enormous reduction in the price that is now being 
paid for Irish cattle, which alone are allowed to be intro- 
duced into the kingdom for that purpose at the present time. 
Well, if that reduction goes on, if it continues, as I anticipate 
it will, I believe there are many cases in which it wiU be im- 
possible for the tenants to pay the existing rents ; and then 
what would happen ? Whether it be because they are im- 
wiUing, or whether it be that they are miable, it is not the 
landlord who wiU suffer. He will be spending the income, 
derived from British Consols, in London or Paris, at his 
fancy and according to his wiU. But the Irish Parliament, 
elected by these tenants, existing by their breath, will cer- 
tainly be called upon, and cannot fail to repudiate the 
English tribute, and to refuse to pay more than a propor- 
tion, at any rate — ^if it pays anything — of the sum which 
is required as the interest and sinking fund of the debt that 
will have been created. And then what is your remedy ? 
Working men of England and Scotland, where is your 
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remedy ? You will be Irish landlords. You will have to 
evict the tenants ; you will have to collect your rents at the 
point of the bayonet. I refuse to be a party to any such 
contingency. Gentlemen, British credit, built up as it has 
been by past generations, is a precious reserve, to be held 
for times of need and necessity, and I will not anticipate it 
for the benefit of Irish landlords. We also have a land 
question in England. There is a land question in Scotland, 
there is a land question in Wales, and I am inclined to main- 
tain these resources for cases which, I think, may be even 
more lu-gent and more deserving than those of the Irish 
landlords. 

Gentlemen, these differences which I have endeavoured 
briefly, but I hope clearly, to explain to you, have compelled 
me to resign the office which I held in the Grovemment. If 
you will believe me, I made a great sacrifice in giving up the 
opportunity that I thought I held in my hands to carry for- 
ward some of the questions in which I have felt a deep 
interest. I might, perhaps, have had the honour of intro- 
ducing a Local Government Bill ; of doing something to 
equal^e the burdens of local taxation, which I think at the 
present time press most unfairly on some classes of the rate- 
payers. I might have done something to extend that 
municipal government in which I have always taken so 
great a pride, and so deep an interest. And, at the same 
time, I had hoped to provide opportunities for a happier and 
a better existence for the agricultural labourers, who are at 
once the most numerous and the most necessitous part of 
our artisan population. All these things I have surrendered 
with the deepest pain and regret, but with a sense of over- 
whelming duty and obligation. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to add a word or two as to my present position. I am afraid 
that the opposition which I feel to the proposals contained 
in the Land Purchase BiU cannot be met. I think the Bill 
is a bad one. I would sooner go out of politics altogether 
than give my vote to pledge the capital of the country, and 
the future earnings of every man and woman in the United 
Kingdom, in order to modtfy the opposition of a small class 
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of Irish proprietors to a scheme which, if it remains in its 
present form, wUl, I believe, infallibly lead to the separation 
of Ireland from England. I object ia this case to the 
risk which we are asked to incur. I object also to the 
object for which we are asked to iacur that risk. But as 
regards the Home Eule Bill, the Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland, my opposition is only conditional. I regret 
very much that this great measure, involving so vast a 
change, such enormous risks, — so vitally affecting the 
welfare of the kingdom, — should have been brought before 
Parliament without more consultation with the other 
leaders of the liberal party, and with the members of the 
Liberal party generally. I think the BUI would have 
benefited a good deal by fuller consideration, both in the 
Cabinet and in the country. But at the same time I admit 
that, having been introduced by so eminent a man as the 
Prime Minister, the question cannot be allowed to fall, the 
problem cannot be disregarded. The only question is as 
to the form which the Bill shall assume, and I think I can 
show you in a few words that if certain alterations were 
made all the anomalies which I have described to you, most 
of the objections which I have taken, would disappear. If, 
to begin with, the representation of Ireland at Westminster 
were maintained on its present footing — if Irishmen were 
allowed to vote and to speak on aU subjects which were not 
specially referred to them at Dublin, then they would re- 
main an integral part of this Imperial realm ; they would 
have their share in its privileges, and their responsibility for 
its burdens. In that case the Imperial Parliament would 
be able to maintain its control over Imperial taxation in 
Ireland, and for aU Imperial purposes the Parliament at 
Westminster would speak for a United Kingdom. I shoiJd 
like to see the case of Ulster met in some form or other. I 
would be glad if it were found possible to concede to Ulster, 
having regard to the great distinctions which I have pointed 
out of race, and religion, and politics — ^I would be glad if 
there could be conceded to Ulster a separate assembly. And 
if these changes were made I think it would be altogether 
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unnecessary to maintain that long list of restrictions and 
safeguards, and minority representation, and curious 
electoral devices, which we have long ago repudiated in our 
own representative system. I am told by some of the more 
ardent advocates of the BUI that these are matters for Com- 
mittee. No, gentlemen, they are matters which clearly 
affect and would modify the principlp of the BiU. I am only 
a young parliamentary hand, but I have experience enough 
of the House of Commons to know that if we go into Com- 
mittee without having secured some assurance from the 
Government that these or similar amendments will be 
accepted by them, we shall be beaten hopelessly in detail on 
every point by the superior force which the Government 
wHl in that case be able to bring against us. I hope, I 
sincerely hope, that Mr. Gladstone, who, I have no doubt, 
has aU these matters fully before him — ^I hope, I say, that he 
will see his way to accept these modifications. If he does, 
if will be with real gratification and delight that I shall be 
foimd once more giving him whatever humble support I 
can. But if not, then my duty is clear, and at all hazards 
I will perform it. I am not going to enter any cave ; I am 
not going to join any coalition of discordant elements and 
parties ; but in the case I have mentioned I shall give an 
independent — ^but I hope also a perfectly frank and loyal- 
opposition to the measures which in my heart and conscience 
I believe, in their present form, would be disastrous and 
dangerous to the best interests of the United Kingdom. 

Gentlemen, I have completed the statement which I 
undertook to make to you. I do not know whether you will 
agree or disagree with the views that I have expressed ; but 
I think that, knowing me as you do, at least I may be sure 
that you will appreciate the motives which have guided my 
action. If I have been fortunate enough in the past to win 
your confidence and support, it has been because you have 
known that I have been faithful and true to the trust which 
has been confided to me ; and you would justly despise and 
condemn me now if, for the sake of private interests and 
personal ambition, I were false to my convictions, and dis- 
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regarded what I believe to be the vital interests of my 
country. There are some people, no doubt, whose convic- 
tions and principles sit so lightly upon them that they can 
swallow them with ease — ^whenever their disappearance be- 
comes convenient. But, for my part, I prefer to seek 
example and precedent in the life of the great leader to 
whom, for the first time, I am now opposed. In the course 
of his illustrious career, Mr. Gladstone has on more than one 
occasion found it necessary to separate himself from a 
Government whose policy he could not conscientiously 
approve, and I am well assmed he would be of all men the 
last to condemn in others the consistency which on similar 
occasions he had himself so honoiu:ably maintained. 



THE CLAIMS OE ULSTER 

Caediff, July 6, 1886 

I WANT you to consider for a moment the state of things in 
Ulster and the claims of that province. I speak of Ulster, 
because in Ulster there is a majority of Protestants, and 
specially because it is that province which gives the most 
strenuous opposition to the poUcy of the Grovemment. 
At the same time I do not leave out of sight the numberless 
minorities, not always Protestant, but loyal Roman CathoUcs 
— ^the niunberless minorities, scattered up and down Ireland, 
who would be also unprotected. Who are these men who 
appeal to you ? They are not ' the classes.' Ulster is a 
poor province, with a bad soU, and the vast majority of 
the population is poor. A great number of them are workers 
in the factories, and the remainder are all employed upon 
the land. But they are industrious, hard-working men who 
ask you to help them. Their industry has been the brightest 
spot in the history of Ireland, One of the great difficulties 
with which we have to deal in Ireland is the absence of any 
manufacturing industry. The habits of the people and the 
nature of the country have led the great majority to seek 
VOL. I. s 
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their subsistence from the soil. But in one quarter of Ire- 
land you have a great industry, which has been built up, 
established, and maintained, and which holds its own against 
the world. That industry is now denounced by the Par- 
neUite party. The linen industry of Belfast is declared to 
be a curse to Ulster. Do you wonder that the men who 
derive their hveUhood from it are alarmed at the prospect 
of a Parhament in which those who denounce this industry 
would have a majority ? As working men, they ask you 
to protect their labour ; as Protestants, they ask you to 
see that no injustice is done to their reUgion. You know 
that here in Wales — ^I do not know how it may be in Cardiff, 
but certainly in Wales generally, the vast majority of the 
people are opposed to State estabUshment. But how would 
you like to get rid of the Protestant State Church and find 
the Roman Catholic State Church substituted for it ? 
That, in my opinion, would be the certain result — one of 
the first results — of the establishment of a rival Parliament 
in Dubhn. And why would it be so ? Just bear in mind 
this critical distinction between the Protestant and Cathohc 
Church. The Protestant Church is founded upon the 
principle of toleration. It admits — ^I do not think it always 
practises — ^the principle of reUgious equality. The Cathohc 
Church, by the necessity of the case, is opposed to toleration, 
and repudiates the doctrine of rehgious equahty. Conse- 
quently, if the Cathohc Church is anywhere in the majority 
it must try — ^I will not blame it for what is a part of its 
duty and faith — ^to obtain supremacy. We are told that 
we are reviving rehgious bigotry when we speak of these 
things. We are not ; but we are not going to blind our- 
selves to facts, and it seems to me that those of us who are 
anxious here in England to remove every shred of rehgious 
ascendency — we who gave the heartiest support to Mr. 
Gladstone when he disestabhshed the Irish Church, which 
constituted an injustice to our Roman Cathohc fellow- 
subjects — we, I say, have the right to be the first to protest 
against the possibihty of a new religious ascendency being 
substituted in its place. But then it is said £hat it will be 
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impossible to establish a Church, because that is prohibited 
by the Government BiU. Well, I believe it is a doubtful 
matter. Lawyers do not agree whether the BiU does pro- 
hibit it or not. But, in any case, I will venture to say that 
the prohibition is a paper prohibition, and not worth the 
paper which it is written upon. Do you think for a moment 
that if you set up a Parliament with the functions of a 
Parhament and the ambition of a Parliament, it wiU rest 
contented with your restrictions and provisions ? Will it 
cease from working until it has removed them, until it be- 
comes, in fact as well as in name, an independent governing 
authority ? 

But I want to point out to you that this prohibition, 
this attempted prohibition, is altogether inconsistent with 
another of the phrases to which I have referred. We are 
told now that it is our duty to allow the Irish people to 
manage their own affairs. Well, why did not the Government 
allow them to manage their own affairs ? Why did they pro- 
hibit them from establishing a Church of their own ? Why 
do they interfere with them at every step ? Why prevent 
them from securing the religious arrangements which they 
prefer ? Why restrict their control of education ? Why 
take from them everything which concerns trade and naviga- 
tion ? Why, above all, do they not allow them to settle 
their own accoimt with their own landlords ? I do not 
believe in these restrictions. I beUeve, on the contrary, 
that if we are to accept any such policy as that promoted by 
the Government, we should be much wiser men to go in at 
once for separation. You might cut Ireland adrift altogether 
and a pretty mess she would make of her affairs then. I 
do not advise it. I do not approve it. I think it would be 
to the danger of England, but you might do it with less 
difficulty and danger than by giving Ireland a mongrel con- 
stitution which will never satisfy her fuU demands, and will 
only be a fulcrum for further agitation. . . . Remember 
that you are not dealing now with the free opinion of the 
Irish people — ^not even the free opinion of those three and a 
half millions whose votes returned the eighty-six members 
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to Parliament — ^but with men who, it is notorious, receive 
the funds and therefore take their cues from the enemies 
of England in the United States of America. They take 
their cues from their foreign paymasters. You may beUeve 
me, those gentlemen would not find the money unless they 
were able to direct the policy. Are you going to allow 
Great Britain to be ruled from America by the American- 
Irish of that country, the party whose motives are 
hostility to Great Britain, and whose methods are the 
assassination of her statesmen, the destruction of her 
public buildings, and the wholesale outrage which spares 
neither age nor sex. 

Gentlemen, yom: ancestors have met great difficulties 
and dangers, and have confronted them successfully. 
They have resisted the tyranny of kings; they have 
borne without flinching the terrors of a persecuting Chm-ch ; 
they have again and again roUed back the tide of foreign 
invasion from our shores ; they have overcome the most 
powerful combination of their foes ; and now will you, 
their descendants — you upon whose shoulders the burden 
of their Empire has fallen — ^wiU you be so poor-spirited as 
to break up your ancient Constitution, to destroy your 
venerable Parliament, and to surrender your well-earned 
supremacy to the vile and ignoble forces of anarchy and 
disorder ? 



THE COLONIES ARE INDEPENDENT 
Rawtenstall, July 8, 1886 

[In support of Lord Hartington's candidature, opposed by a local Glad- 
stonian.] 

Mr. is willing to stake the future of this country, 

the future of Ireland, upon the chance that such a ParUa- 
ment as is proposed will, inter alia, improve the condition 
of the Irish people and will constitute no injury to England. 
I say for myself that I am not willing to run that risk. It 
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is too great, and I believe that all the evidence that we can 
gather goes to prove that the experiment will be a faUure. 

One thing I am quite certain of is that any such legislative 
authority as has been proposed would not be accepted as a 
final settlement. We are told every now and again by 
gentlemen who have read very little, and know very httle 
of the experience of the case, that we ought to look to om: 
colonies. They say ' Look at Canada and AustraUa,' and 
exclaim, ' Why don't you treat Ireland in the same way ? 
Won't she be equally loyal and equally contented ? ' Now 
these gentlemen are citing cases which, on the surface, I 
think are entirely different. Canada and AustraUa are 
thousands of miles away. That is one thing. Under no 
conceivable circumstance can they possibly cause us danger. 
Another thing is that in Canada and Axistralia you have not 
that great division of classes which has wrought so much 
difficulty in Ireland. The gentleman in the comer says 
you have them. AU I say is, with great deference to his 
superior knowledge, that I am not aware of it. But I was 
going to point out to you that there is another thing which 
you have to bear in mind, that the relations between this 
coimtry and the self-governing colonies are practically the 
relations between independent countries. Canada and 
Austraha are quoted. They are nominally our colonies ; 
they are nominally under om" rule. Do we govern them ? 
Are they really under the control of Great Britain ? Not a 
bit of it. If you were to attempt to interfere with either 
of those colonies in the slightest degree they would cut 
adrift from you to-morrow. Let me take an illustration, 
and then you will understand the position at once. Suppose 
we got into a great war — ^I am afraid it is not altogether an 
impossible supposition — ^what would be the position of 
Canada and Australia ? They would have had no part 
whatever in the poUcy which led to that war, and they 
would have no part whatever in finding the cost of that war. 
We should have to send ships, if necessary, to protect them 
against the enemy with which we were in conflict, but they 
would not have to find one single farthing of contribution to 
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the cost. (One of the audience here asked who would have 
to pay the cost if Austraha were involved in a war with 
Russia.) Exactly. If I understand the question of my 
friend, he says if there were war between Russia and 
Austraha. But there could not be as long as Austraha is 
a colony ; the war would have to be between Russia and 
England. I am very glad to have these questions put. I 
want you to understand this thing, and I want to argue it 
out with you, and if you do not understand anything I say 
I hope you will interrupt me. The question asked me is a 
very plain one, and a very reasonable one. Suppose we 
were at war with Russia — ^that is as good a case as any other 
— ^what would be the position of Australia ? The position 
would be this. Russia might send a fleetto attack Austraha 
because we were at war with Russia. We should have to 
defend Austraha, but Austraha would have had no part in 
the pohcy which led to that war with Russia, and Austraha 
would not pay a penny towards the cost of that war. But 
there are very many people who beheve that the result 
would be, if we ever got into a war, that the relations be- 
tween us and our colonies would be so strained that they 
would break adrift altogether, and I think it is not altogether 
impossible. My point is this, that these colonies are con- 
nected with us by ties which are really very loose, and if we 
got into a war or anything of that kind practically they 
would break adrift and become separate countries. Is that 
the position that you want Ireland to occupy at the present 
moment ? Ireland is a part of the United Kingdom, has 
a part in our sorrows and a part in our joys, shares in our 
privileges and shares in our obhgations. Do you wish that 
to be changed, and Ireland to become a separate country 
whenever the Irish think fit 1 That is the position of 
Austraha and Canada. If to-morrow any one of the 
Legislative Assembhes of the difEerent provinces in Australia 
were to pass a resolution that they desired to be separate, 
do you suppose that we should send an army to compel them 
to remain as they are ? Not a bit of it. The tie which 
binds us to Austraha is a sentimental tie. That is very 
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valuable, and I hope it may long continue to exist. But I 
hope more than that. I hope we may be able to strengthen 
it ; I hope we may be able sooner or later to federate, to 
bring together, all these great independencies of the British 
Empire into one supreme and Imperial Parhament, so that 
they should aU be units of one body, that one should feel 
what the others feel, that all should be equally responsible, 
that aU should have a share in the welfare, and sympathise 
with the welfare of every part. That is what I hope, but 
there is very httle hope for it if you weaken the ties which 
now bind the central portion of the Empire together. 



THE REAL IRISH DEMANDS 

Btrmtngham, Jantjaby 29, 1887 

No one who is not wilfully blind can ignore the statements 
and speeches which have been made by the Irish leaders 
prior to the introduction of Mr. Gladstone's Bill. They 
varied in language, but they were aU to the same effect — 
that they would be satisfied with nothing which did not 
give them the independence of their nation, and which did 
not break the last link which bound Ireland to England. 
Well, they may now be willing to take less than that as an 
instalment. But if we are to make their wishes our sole 
guide, it is simply dishonest to pretend to satisfy them at the 
same time that we refuse to them the most important part 
of their demand. The Gladstonian Liberals repudiate now 
with heat and indignation the term of ' Separatist.' They 
repudiate it as hotly as, eighteen months ago, they repudi- 
ated the idea of Home Rule. But their position is incon- 
sistent. In one breath they teU us that the first condition 
of any settlement is that we must satisfy the Irish members, 
and in the same breath they tell us that nothing wiU induce 
them to concede to the Irish members their original and most 
important demand. They are in a dilemma — ^and I re- 
spectfully call their attention to it — either that they must 
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be prepared to concede to the Irish members separation 
itself, if ever and whenever the Irish members ask for it — 
and in that case be sure we shall not wait long — or else they 
must repudiate altogether this new doctrine of absolute 
subserviency, and the abandonment of the right of judg- 
ment on the part of English Liberals. 



THE QUESTION OP ULSTER 
Belfast, October 11, 1887 

[In the autumn of 1887 Mr. Chamberlain paid a politioal visit to TJkter, 
when the Loyalists gave him the welcome due to one to whom moie than 
any English statesman they recognised that they owed their deUver- 
ance from Home Kule. !From a poUtical point of view the tour was a 
triumphant success. But the animosity which it roused among the 
Nationalists was so bitter, that the help of the American-Irish was invoked 
against a diplomatic mission on which Mr. Chamberlain was shortly about 
to visit the United States. See p. 318.] 

. . . Now, I have had two objects in view in making this visit 
to Ulster, and I will state them frankly and at the outset. 
In- the first place, I have wished for the opportunity of 
addressing the people of Ulster on the effect upon their 
interests of the great constitutional change which was pro- 
posed in the first instance by the avowed enemies of the 
United Kangdom, and which has now, unfortunately, been 
adopted by the leader and the great majority of the Liberal 
party. It seems to me that the time and the place are 
favourable for the examination of this point. If we were 
to take our views of Ireland exclusively from PameUite 
sources we should come to the conclusion that it was a 
coimtry in which hopeless destitution and misery almost 
universally prevail, and that that unfortunate condition 
of things was due to foreign rule and frightful misgovem- 
ment, and that any attempt to reform this odious tyraimy 
— or even a natiu'al expression of discontent — ^was sternly 
repressed and put down by an all-pervading and brutal des- 
potism. But before he accepted absolutely such a picture 
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as that, the impartial observer — ^if any are still left — would 
inquire whether Ulster — which has more than a quarter of 
the area of Ireland and more than one-third of the popula- 
tion — ^is blessed with a different Government or is subject 
to other laws than those which have this baneful effect upon 
the rest of Ireland. And if not, he would perhaps go on to 
inquire why Ulster is, on the whole, prosperous, contented, 
and loyal ; why she is aU this with a soil which is more 
sterile, and with natural conditions which are certainly 
not more advantageous than those of the rest of the king- 
dom ; how it is that she has become, in a country mainly 
given over to agricultural pursuits, the seat of gigantic 
industry, and of a great and successful commerce ; how it is 
that she rivals in her peaceful enterprise and industry, in 
her progress, and in her loyalty, the most favoured districts 
in Her Majesty's dominions. How is it that Belfast con- 
tinues to increase and multiply, while Cork and Waterford 
decline 1 Well, I say the impartial observer that I have 
invented for the nonce would, I think, have to answer these 
questions — ^at all events to his own satisfaction — ^before he 
was content to exchange the Constitution under which you 
live and prosper for the dubious advantages of a Dublin 
Parliament. Then, I wanted in the second place, and as 
the second object of my visit, to do something to direct 
public attention in Great Britain to the claims and position 
of the minority in Ireland. Of all the curious developments 
which have been brought about by the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill there is none, to my mind, so surprising — 
I would even say unnatural — ^as the neglect, the apathy, 
and the ignorance which a large portion of the Liberal party 
in England and Scotland have shown as to the interests, 
rights, and just and proper claims of their co-reUgiomsts 
and fellow-comitrymen in Ireland. Let us just look at the 
simple facts of the case. Ireland has a population of about 
five millions. Of that mmiber, three millions, or it may be 
three and a half millions, desire a great experiment, which 
is strenuously resisted by the remainder. But this minority 
of one and a half or two mUlions is not an ordinary minority. 
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It is a minority which includes almost all the cultivated 
intelligence of the country. It includes the greater part 
of its enterprise, a large proportion of its wealth. It 
embraces, almost to a man, the whole of the Protestant 
population. It includes every one of Scotch or English 
birth and descent. It is coimected, therefore, by ties of 
race and rehgion and sympathy with the greater nation 
of which it is proud to form a part. It is loyal and law- 
abiding, and it boasts of its share in the history of the 
United Kingdom, every page of whose annals has been 
illustrated by the valoiu: and the genius of its citizens. 
I am not going to pursue the comparison ; it would be 
invidious to contrast the position and character of the 
majority. 

But I ask myself how comes it that a minority — so im- 
portant in its numbers, so influential, and entitled to so 
much respect for the nature and character of its claims — 
is actually put aside and treated as of no account in the 
discussion of proposals by which it is sought to transfer 
its allegiance to a domination it has good reason to dread 
and distrust, while the noisy clamour of the majority is 
suffered to pass as the only true voice of Ireland. Gentle- 
men, I think I can find one reason which may explain, 
although I do not say that it justifies, the disproportion 
in the public estimate between the respective claims of 
loyalty and sedition. Loyalty in the House of Commons — 
Irish loyalty — ^is represented only by seventeen votes, and 
sedition, on the contrary, enjoys a majority of eighty-six 
votes. Even in Ulster, even in the province in which I am 
speaking, out of thirty-three members the Loyalists can 
only secure sixteen ; a majority of one is counted on the 
side of the PameUite or NationaUst party. Now, I think 
it is possible, under these circumstances, that careless 
observers may argue from such a predominant majority 
in the House of Commons that there is only an insignificant 
minority in the country, and, as that is a matter of very 
great importance, I have been following an iUustriovis 
example, and I have been pursuing some studies in the 
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science of political meteorology. I have been investigating 
the returns at elections, and certainly I have come to some 
conclusions which go far to modify the result of a cursory 
inspection of the returns. I find, in the first place, that in 
Ulster in 1886 twenty-six seats were contested, with the 
result that thirteen PameUites and thirteen LoyaUsts were 
returned, but that the votes given for the thirteen PameUites 
were 73,000, while the votes given for the thirteen Unionists 
were 89,000 — so that with a majority of Unionists of 20 
per cent, there was actually a tie in the result of the election. 
Well then, I find that the total electorate of Ulster averages 
8084 electors ioi each of its thirty-three seats ; but the 
electorate for the rest of Ireland averages only 6987. In 
other words, seven Nationahsts in the South of Ireland are 
counted as good as eight Loyahsts in the province of Ulster. 
Well, let us go a step further than this. If Ulster were 
treated as the rest of Ireland is, and if it returned its members 
in proportion to the opinions and numbers of the voters, 
then Ulster would have thirty-eight members, of whom 
twenty-one would be LoyaUsts and seventeen ParneUites, 
instead of the present arrangement, in which, with the 
majority of Loyahst votes, there is a minority of LoyaUst 
members. I really think that this is a matter which re- 
quires a httle explanation and attention. It appears to 
me that there might even be a suspicion of jerrymandering 
in these figures, and that at aU events the loyal people of 
Ireland ought not to rest until there has been such a revision 
of the distribution of political power as would at all events 
give them their fair share and their fair proportion of the 
representation in Parliament. Now, turning to the whole of 
Ireland, I find in 1885 seventy seats were contested by Par- 
neUites and Loyalists. I leave out of account a certain 
number of seats which were contested between Liberals and 
Conservatives, and one seat contested by two ParneUites ; 
but, taking the seventy seats in which there was a square 
fight between Unionists and PamelUtes, I find that the 
votes given were 293,000 PameUites and 80,000 Unionists, 
or about three and a half to one, but the numbers retiuned 
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were sixty-five to five, or thirteen to one. Then, in 1886, 
thirty-two seats were contested. The votes were 96,000 
for the Pamellites and 98,000 for the Loyalists, or a slight 
majority for the Loyahsts. And yet for these same seats 
the return shows nineteen Pamellites and thirteen Loyalists. 
A majority of six of the seats went to the PameUites, though 
the Unionists had a majority of 2000 in the votes. Lastly, 
in 1885, the number of Pamellite votes polled was only hajf 
the number of the electors on the register in the constituencies 
contested, and yet the party which only commands half the 
votes on the register is able to return five-sixths of the 
members to Parliament. I think you will agree with me 
that very considerable importance is to be attached to these 
figures. You will remember that Mr. Gladstone has himself 
told us again and again that he was led to give up the whole 
programme on which he had fought the election of 1885, 
and to undertake this vexed question of Home Rule, by 
the fact that eighty-six Pamellite members, in favour of 
Home Rule, were returned to the Parliament of 1886. If 
that party had oiily had its proper proportion of members 
it would have had sixty, or at the most sixty-five ; and in 
that case it is highly probable, according to his own state- 
ment, that Mr. Gladstone would not have destroyed the 
Liberal party and endangered the union between England 
and L-eland. 

Well, gentlemen, I know that Mr. Gladstone says you must 
not go behind the ballot-box, and that the representation 
in Parliament must be taken to be the exact and proper 
expression of the opinions of the people. But I do not 
find that this principle has prevented Mr. Gladstone from 
questioning pretty sharply the mandate of the majority 
just at present opposed to him in the House of Commons. 
And therefore I feel justified in asking that the votes of 
the Lrish members shall be weighed as well as counted ; 
and in any case, I caU public attention to the fact that such 
a minority as that to which I have referred, however it 
may be represented in Parliament, should on no account 
be neglected in the settlement of the question in which it 
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has such a vital mterest. I shall be told to-morrow that 
these calculations are altogether unimportant, because they 
leave untouched the undoubted fact that at present there 
is a majority in Ireland in favour of Home Rule, and it is 
said that according to the old Liberal principle majorities 
must rule, whether large or small majorities. H that referred 
only to matters of ordinary legislation I should be very 
glad to adopt and accept it. But I cannot help thinking 
that our opponents push their arguments too far. You will 
remember that in the American Constitution, which has 
recently been the object of the most unquaUfied eulogy by 
Mr. Gladstone, although all subjects of ordinary legislation 
are left to be decided by the bare majority, the Constitution 
itself is treated as a solemn compact. It is a treaty, and a 
treaty which cannot be altered even in the slightest particular 
without what is practically the general assent of all con- 
cerned. I claim, then, for the minority in Ireland that at 
least it shall have a veto upon any settlement which may 
be proposed in this matter affecting its dearest interests 
and aU which it sedulously and jealously guards. In any 
case, I am convinced that Ulster will have an important 
part in the future discussion of the subject. It cannot be 
put aside ; and if, as I fear^ it is likely we shall be called 
upon once more to resist proposals for the disintegration 
of the Empire, it is Ulster that wiU hold the key of the 
position. The responsibility is great, the obligation is 
onerous, but the honour also is singular and marked. It 
will not be for the first time in her history that Ulster has 
played this distinguished part. Once before, two hundred 
years ago, in a comer of Ulster, and behind the walls of 
Deny, a few brave and resolute men rolled back the tide, 
and saved Ireland from a thraldom worse than any foreign 
tyranny. Their heroism lives still in your hearts ; and, if 
once more the issue which they decided for a time must be 
faced and settled, I beUeve the men of Ulster wiU shrink 
from no necessary sacrifice, will make every effort to pre- 
serve and maintain the privileges and rights which their 
ancestors won for them. 
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ULSTER AGAIN 

Belfast, October 12, 1887 

[On October 12 Mr. Chamberlain addressed a mass meeting in the Ulster 
Hall. The hall was crowded, and an overflow meeting had to be held to 
relieve the pressure at the doors.] 

I HAVE already, in the course of my short visit to Ulster, 
gathered much food for suggestive reflection. I find myself 
in a country which I am daily told is groaning imder a 
brutal and all-pervading tyranny. And yet I am sur- 
roimded by men who are as devoted to the British connection 
as the people of Glasgow or of Birmingham. Here in Belfast 
I meet with every sign of prosperity and progress. Without 
any special natural advantages, your port, your docks, your 
factories, and your pubUc buildings bear witness to the 
pubUc spirit which has animated your citizens, which has 
created your trade, and which has adorned your streets. 
Everywhere there are signs of prosperity, of active progress, 
and of enterprise. To-morrow I hope to see something 
more of the agricultural districts of Ulster. Unless I am 
altogether misinformed, I shall find everywhere the same 
characteristics and similar, if perhaps less striking, results. 
At a time when great agricultural depression exists — ^when 
the farmers of Great Britain are vainly striving to meet 
their obhgations, and when a great deal of the best land in 
England is lying fallow because it will not pay to work it 
— ^I find by the statistics that in Ulster there is yearly taken 
an increasing quantity of land for cultivation. If I had 
time to go further, if I were able to go west, for instance 
to Donegal, I know I should find a different state of things. 
I know that there, on the wild western coast of this island, 
I should find people struggling against unfavourable natural 
conditions like their feUow-subjects, the poor crofters of 
the Western Islands and Highlands of Scotland. The con- 
dition of these poor people is a matter for sympathy and 
for active help. I beUeve it is not beyond the reach of 
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statesmanship to do something to better the conditions of 
their Uves, and I hope before I leave Ireland to indicate 
the direction in which such an improvement may be sought 
for. But I only refer to this now in order that I may 
complete my survey, and I may say that, speaking generally, 
throughout Ulster we find that, except where nature herself 
seems to interpose barriers to progress, there are everywhere 
signs of prosperity, of industry, of loyalty, which leave 
nothing to be desired, and which contrast favourably 
with other portions of Her Majesty's dominions. But, 
gentlemen, those results have been accomplished under the 
same general conditions, under the same laws, under the 
same Government which are said to press so hardly upon 
the prosperity of the rest of Ireland. I am not here to tell 
you that our Government and our laws are perfect and that 
they cannot be amended. On the contrary, I am here to 
say that you have now a Parliament representative of 
every class, of every interest in the three kingdoms, better 
able and more willing than any Parliament before it to deal 
with aU reasonable claims, and to relieve all proved defects. 
But I say that these defects, whatever they may be, do 
not account for the difference between the state of affairs 
in the North and South of Ireland. 

If you want an explanation you must go further, and then 
you wiU find that there are two Irelands. There is an Ire- 
land which is prosperous and loyal and contented. There 
is an Ireland which is miserable and dissatisfied, and con- 
tinually under the control and leadership of agitators who 
profit by the disturbance that they create. There are two 
races in Ireland, and when it is proposed to put a race 
which has shown aU the qualities of a dominant people, 
which has proved, in the history of the world, that it can 
justify the ascendency that it has secured — ^when it is 
proposed to put that race under the other, which, whatever 
its merits may be, has always failed in the quahties which 
compel success, I say that that is an attempt against nature, 
an attempt which all history and all experience show 
must of necessity fail, and can only lead to disaster and con- 
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fusion. I am not in favour of submitting Ulster to a Dublin 
Parliament. It is not because I believe that even under 
these circumstances your religious faith and convictions 
would be in any danger. The Protestant Churches of Ulster 
would be quite able to take care of themselves even under 
those circumstances. The days of rehgious persecution are 
gone. The Inquisition cannot be re-estabUshed in the 
nineteenth century. There might be — ^I think there would 
be — ^petty annoyances of which you would have a right to 
complain. There might be injustice, grievous injustice, 
perpetrated upon you under such circumstances ; but, after 
all, anything in the nature of active oppression and per- 
secution is out of the question. But what I fear, what I 
repudiate on your behalf, and what I hope you wiU re- 
pudiate to the utmost of your power, is the possibihty of 
submitting your intelligence, your orderly and regulated life, 
yotir great commercial reputation, to the rule of an authority 
which is to be officered by the men who invented the Plan 
of Campaign and propounded the no-rent manifesto. 

Grentlemen, we have had some experience of what an Irish 
NationaUst Grovemment means. I wiU not refer to past 
history. I wiU not speak of Irish Parhaments which have 
existed in the past, although I will say that the Catholic 
Parhament of Tyrconnell and the Protestant Parhament 
before the Union combined between them all the worst 
vices that could possibly distinguish a legislative body. 
Neither will I refer to our experience, our daily experience, 
of boards of guardians and municipal corporations in which 
the National League has the upper hand, although their 
proceedings form a very interesting page of parUamentary 
history, and were discussed, and fully discussed, before a 
parhamentary committee. But I will take my illustration 
from another coimtry, which has always been the home of 
discontented Irishmen, and where they are free from any 
of the disadvantages and from the restrictions of which 
they complain so much at home. America has given a 
welcome to strangers, and has allowed to them such liberties 
and privileges that it has been possible for the Irish emigrant 
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\dthin a very short time of his reaching the shores of America 
to obtain a predominant influence and absolute control 
over some of the institutions of his adopted country. In 
that way the Irish vote, which is always very powerful, has 
been absolutely supreme in some of the great cities, and 
notoriously at one time in the greatest of aU, the city 
of New York. The Government of New York — ^it was 
not called an Irish Parhament, it was known by the name 
of the Tammany Ring — ^that Government, according to all 
impartial American opinion, was the most corrupt, the most 
immoral, the most ineffective, with which a civiUsed people 
have ever been- afflicted. Gentlemen, the experience is 
not encouraging to us, and for my part I cannot accept as 
desirable or possible the degradation of the great city of 
Belfast and the province of Ulster under a Tammany Ring 
in Dublin. 

But now, gentlemen, if I have correctly represented your 
opinion in reference to this matter, if I am justified in saying 
that you will not under any circumstances transfer your 
allegiance from the great Parliament of Westminster — ^the 
mother of ParHaments — to some pale travesty in Dublin, 
draped with sham properties for the benefit and glorification 
of a committee of the National League ; if I am justified in 
saying that on your part, I am justified in asking Mr. 
Gladstone what he intends to do in face of your refusal. 
Bear in mind what this question is. It is not the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland. We must admit that the ma j ority 
in the three southern provinces are in favour of some change 
which they call Home Rule, and which would reUeve them 
from the interference and control of the Parliament at 
Westminster. I think they are wrong. I think that they 
would be the first to regret such a concession if it were ever 
made. But for the moment and for the sake of argument, 
let us assume that it is right that they should have this 
]-elief — ^that they should have this separate Government — 
even then I say that there is no reason why the people of 
Ulster, who do not want this separate Government, who 
rejoice in the connection which they have honoured and 
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illustrated — there is no reason, I say, why the people of 
Ulster should be forcibly severed from their relations with 
Great Britain ; and, above aU, there is no reason why they 
should be put under a domination which they have every 
reason to distrust and suspect. I think, then, that I am 
entitled in your name and on your behalf — ^I should not 
venture to put any further question on my own authority, 
as I know that Mr. Gladstone would not recognise it — but on 
your behalf and in your name I ask Mr. Gladstone, when he 
speaks at Nottingham in the course of the next week, to tell 
us plainly, so that every man may understand, how in any 
future scheme which he may propose for the government of 
Ireland he intends to deal with the claims of Ulster. I have 
asked the question before — ^I have never received a satis- 
factory answer. The other day Mr. John Morley, speaking 
as Mr. Gladstone's lieutenant to a meeting of free-lunohers 
which was invited to Templeodmbe to enjoy the hospitality 
of one of Mr. Gladstone's recent creations — ^Mr. Morley under- 
took to reply to a challenge which I had previously addressed 
to him. Mr. Morley said that it was a work of supereroga- 
tion for the Gladstonians to explain their programme or give 
any details, for aU the world knew perfectly well what they 
meant. He said — ' We mean to stand firm as a rock to Mr. 
Gladstone's plan, and to those modifications in it to which 
Mr. Gladstone has himself consented.' Gentlemen, that is a 
very oracular reply, but it conveys very little information. 
What are the modifications to which Mr. Gladstone has con- 
sented ? How do they affect the province of Ulster ? How 
do they affect the claims of the loyal population of Ireland 1 
All that Mr. Gladstone has said is this — ^that if a practical 
scheme for the separate treatment of Ulster could be pro- 
posed — and if this scheme could be recommended by a pre- 
dominant, or at all events by a general, acceptance, that 
then it would receive at his hands the most favom-able con- 
sideration, with every desire to do what equity might seem 
to recommend. I do not know whether that conveys much 
comfort to your minds. But I may point out to you that 
there is in this statement no pledge, no promise whatever, 
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except that if Mr. Gladstone is once more in power, he will 
use his own discretion as to how he wiU deal with Ulster. 
Now, gentlemen, I think imder these circumstances, and 
considering the importance of the question, that we are 
entitled to ask Mr. Gladstone to teU us a little more of his 
mind. We will put to him a plain question. We will ask 
him to be good enough to answer it with a ' Yes ' or a ' No.' 
We wiU ask him, wiU he, in any future scheme which he 
may put before the people of the three kingdoms, provide 
for a separate treatment of the province of Ulster, or of any 
portion of that province ? Surely it is not too much to ask 
for an affirmative or a negative answer to such a question as 
that. Your lives, your property, your interests, all depend 
upon the answer. And yet I predict that at Nottingham 
Mi. Gladstone wiU put it by. Mr. Gladstone insists upon a 
blank cheque, and will not tell you, and will not tell the 
people of the three kingdoms, what he intends to do with it. 
All he will tell you is that you must give him power, and when 
he has power — ^when he can do what he likes — then he will 
tell you what he intends to do. I know that there are some 
reasons, and good reasons, why Mr. Gladstone should be 
unwilling to answer such a question as that I have put to 
him. It is all very well for Mr. Morley to give us occasional 
glimpses of his mind, and to show that at least he has 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing in the course of the 
last two years, but that he remains of the same mind, firm 
to the old plan, believing it to be the best, and that though 
he may be willing to make modifications, he will take care 
that these modifications shall not materially alter the 
original plan. Mr. Gladstone is too old a parliamentary 
hand to make such a tactical mistake, Mr. Gladstone 
knows that if he were to teU us that he is prepared to treat 
Ulster separately, Mr. Pamell would not give a brass button 
for any Home Rule Parliament which had not authority 
over Ulster, and above all which had no power to tax the 
most wealthy and prosperous province in the kingdom. 
And, on the other hand, tf Mr. Gladstone were to say plainly 
that it was his intention to pass by your just representations, 
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to give no consideration to the views and wishes of the loyal 
part of the population in Ireland, and to coerce it, if need be, 
into submission, then, I think, he would be offering a pro- 
vocation to a high-spirited people, to which it would be 
almost impossible to submit, and at the same time he would 
strain almost to breaking the loyalty even of his own sub- 
servient followers. ' 

Now, there is another point which I think has a great 
interest for you here, and to which I should like to refer. 
If I understand your views, you repudiate altogether any 
severance from the traditions and the history, the responsi- 
bilities and the privileges, of the great nation with which you 
have been so long connected. Your citizens have led our 
armies and our fleets ; they have sat at our council boards ; 
there is not a page in our annals which has not been illus- 
trated by their deeds. We are all members of one great 
commimity, we are joint-heirs of the glories and the posses- 
sions of the United Kingdom, and, unless I very much mis- 
take your spirit, you are not wUling to surrender this glorious 
inheritance, this part in a mighty empire, for a second place 
in a petty kingdom, which is to be founded on a new con- 
stitution, framed by the Convention of Chicago and intended 
as a substitute for the Ten Commandments. And, there- 
fore, you desire to maintain your full and free representation 
in the Imperial Parliament of Britain ; yes, and also because 
you beUeve that this Imperial Parliament is the guarantee 
for your lives and liberties, which would be imperilled by 
any subordinate authority representing merely a local pre- 
dominance. But, gentlemen, under these circtunstances, I 
say at any rate you are entitled to ask from Mr. Gladstone 
how does he intend to deal with you. Mr. Gladstone says 
that the exclusion of the Irish members from Westminster 
is not an essential part of his plan. He has said in one of his 
recent speeches that he thought the matter might be left 
over for the present — might be left in its existing position 
until in a few years we can come to its further consideration 
with better hopes of a settlement. Well, gentlemen, that is 
a Gladstonian utterance. It leaves too much to the imagina- 
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tion. With us the continued supremacy, the effective and 
undoubted supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and the 
fuU representation of every part of the United Kingdom in 
that Parliament, are essential, cardinal conditions of and 
alteration in the government of Ireland or of any part of the 
kingdom, and with us they are the sole and only guarantees 
for the continued integrity of the country. Now, in the 
speech by Mr. Morley to which I have already referred, 
although he did not reply to my challenge, although he gave 
me no details of their new plan which is to be substituted for 
the Bin that has been dead so many times, and which stiQ 
threatens us with resurrection, he challenged me to propose a 
substitute — he challenged me to put before the people of the 
three kingdoms the exact details of the plan by which I 
would concede to Ireland a certain extension of the privileges 
and rights of local government. I confess I think this 
challenge is not in accordance with Mr. Morley's usual 
candour. He is the last man in the world to make such a 
demand upon me, because he knows exactly what I would 
propose and how far I think it safe to go. Ever since the 
Round Table Conference he and his colleagues have been in 
possession of my mind upon this subject. I do not know 
whether my plan would meet with general approval, but at 
least Mr. Morley and his friends are perfectly well acquainted 
with it, and it was only when it became necessary for them 
to say how far they accepted it, and how far Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Pamell were prepared to accept it, that they found a 
pretext for delaying further negotiations and refused to give 
any information. Gentlemen, I think you will agree with 
me that this is not encouraging. I am not prepared to make 
further advances, at aU events till I know that my advances 
will be met in a spirit of reciprocal frankness. 

But, in the meantime, there are two preliminary questions 
which I should be very happy to discuss with our opponents, 
and upon which I should be glad to have a full expression 
of their views. In the first place, I shotdd like to know what 
are their relations with Mr. Pamell — ^what are the conditions 
of the alliance they have formed. That is a very important 
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question. In past times the Liberal party has honourably 
asserted itself as the guardian of pubUc law and order. It 
has proclaimed the necessity of maintaining the dignity 
of ParUament as the sole guarantee for the continued 
efficiency of our free representative institutions. But 
within the last year or two we have found a proportion of 
the Liberal party and some of its most trusted leaders tacitly 
encouraging, if they have not actually stimulated, obstruction 
in ParUament, and throwing their shield over disorder and 
disloyalty in Ireland. There was once upon a time a 
negotiation, the result of which was known as the Kilmain- 
ham treaty, and the Kilmainham treaty provided as one of 
its articles that Mr. Pamell should use henceforth his best 
endeavours to maintain law and order in Ireland. I want to 
know whether in the new treaty — ^the treaty of Ha warden- 
there is an article which requires the leaders of the Liberal 
party to throw their shield over disloyalty and sedition, and 
to defend outrage and violence. We are told that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that any plan for a settlement of the Irish 
question must be acceptable to Mr. PameU. What does 
that mean ? If it means that Mr. Pamell, or some one 
behind him — some one who pays the piper and pulls the 
strings — ^is to be dictator in this matter, and to impose upon 
the ParUament at Westminster the final. settlement of the 
affairs of an integral part of the United Kingdom — ^then, I 
say, such a proceeding is a surrender which is abject, 
humiUating, and dangerous. If it only means, on the other 
hand, that Mr. PameU and those whom he represents are to 
be consulted in any settlement of Ireland, I should be the 
first to admit the necessity of such consultation : and I do 
not suppose any reasonable person would dispute it ; only 
I should claim that the representatives of the loyal popu- 
lation should have at least an equaUy influential vote, and 
that it should be understood that any change in the Consti- 
tution should be not a mere partisan settlement to be 
rammed down the throats of opponents, but a settlement 
which commended itself to the calm judgment of the great 
majority of the nation. 
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Well, then, there is a second question •vrhich I think is of 
even greater importance. On what principle are we to seek 
the settlement of this question 1 If all that is suggested is 
a great extension of local government and municipal privi- 
leges, I only say for myself that I attach such high import- 
ance to the privileges of local government, and to the in- 
complete arrangements which we already possess, that I 
should rejoice at a great and generous extension, believing 
in that way we should find relief from the congestion of 
Parliament, which is one of the greatest evils of our time ; 
believing also that we should find in it scope for local 
ambition, and, above all, a development, a much-needed 
development, of the sense of local responsibility in Ireland. 
But, gentlemen, if, on the contrary, as I fear is the case 
from Mr. Gladstone's utterances, it is intended to seek a 
settlement on the principle of a distinct nationality of 
Ireland, then I beg you to understand what it is we are 
discussing, and to remember that, whatever this may be 
called, it is a scheme for complete and absolute independence. 
It is that, and nothing else. Now, I think I can make that 
clear to you in a minute. I ask you if you think it probable 
that any nation in the world, claiming to be a nation, would 
be satisfied without all the privileges and prerogatives of 
nationhood ? What are they ? They are control over its 
own legislation, including its criminal legislation, control 
over its commercial relations, control over its connection 
with foreign countries, control over its army and navy. 
Mr. Gladstone on many occasions has referred to the case 
of our self-governing colonies as an illustration. In his 
last speech he spoke of New South Wales ; in a previous 
one he spoke of Canada. But, gentlemen, are we going to 
blind ourselves to the fact that the tie which imites us to our 
self-governing colonies is one of the slenderest description, 
that it is one which can be broken at the pleasure of any one 
of these colonies, and that we should have nothing to say to 
it ? Already the great colonies have control over their own 
criminal law and judicature. They have entire control over 
their internal taxation ; they make their own tariffs ; some 
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of them have an army or militia of their own ; and now they 
are getting a separate navy. The arrangement between 
our colonies and ourselves is essentially a temporary one. 
It cannot remain as it is. Either, as I hope may be the 
ease, it will be in the future strengthened by ties of federa- 
tion, or it wiU be loosened altogether. Already you have 
in the colony of Canada, the greatest of all our colonies, 
an agitation for what is called commercial union with the 
United States. Commercial union with the United States 
means free trade between America and the Dominion, and 
a protective tariff against the mother country. If Canada 
desires that, Canada can have it ; but Canada can only have 
it knowing perfectly well that commercial union with 
America in such circumstances means pohtical separation 
from Great Britain. For it is quite impossible for Great 
Britain to continue to retain aU the responsibilities and 
obligations of the connection when all the advantages of it 
are taken away. And, therefore, let us not shut our eyes 
for a moment to the fact that, if we are called upon to con- 
sider in the case of Ireland a proposition for making Ireland 
like Canada or Uke New South Wales, we are called upon 
to consider a proposition for separation — ^whatever our 
opponents may call it — a proposition for creating Ireland a 
separate kingdom, probably a separate republic, and it must 
be upon that ground and with that understanding that we 
discuss the conditions. 

Well, gentlemen, I ask you are you prepared to accept 
this separation ? And if you are not, if you refuse, I 
wonder, gentlemen, whether Mr. Morley, with his keen ap- 
preciation of the evils of arbitrary authority' — ^Mr. Morley 
who shrinks from defending the pohce when they resist with 
arms the violence of a brutal mob — ^I wonder whether 
Mr. Morley is coming down here with troops of horse and 
foot to coerce you. Is he going to force you to accept a 
settlement which in your hearts and consciences you beUeve 
wiU be disastrous to your best interests ? And, if he were 
willing to attempt it, I do not think he would find many 
followers. It is because the strength of your resistance is 
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misunderstood and unknown that the people of Great 
Britain, or many of them, have been led to support Mr. 
Gladstone in a proposal which might be Home Rule for a 
part of Ireland, but which would mean the servitude of 
Ulster. I suppose Mr. Morley hopes to convert you, and 
that it is with that object that such missionaries are sent 
down as Mr. Sexton, Mj. Healy, and Mr. O'Brien, and it is 
anticipated that they will touch the hearts of the men of 
Ulster, and lead you to find salvation in the gospel of public 
plunder. I remember some years ago — shortly after I 
entered Parhament — Glistening to a very eloquent speech 
by Mr. P. J. Smyth, who was then member for Westmeath. 
Mr. Smyth was a NationaUst and a patriot of the old stamp, 
before patriotism became profitable, and was quoted in the 
market at so many dollars a head. And Mr. Smyth was 
accordingly repudiated before his death by the new school. 
But on the occasion to which I refer he warned the irrecon- 
cilable party that they had no claim to independence unless 
they showed themselves worthy of it ; and he pointed out 
to them that defiance of the law and abuse of the privi- 
leges which they already enjoyed were but a poor prepara- 
tion for the greater Uberties which they demanded. But, 
gentlemen, this warning has been neglected. The men 
who claim to be the government of Ireland are now en- 
deavouring to make aU government impossible. Those who 
desire to be entrusted with the duty of framing your laws 
are the men who teach that no law need be obeyed by those 
who disapprove of it. The future judges insult the Bench 
— ^the future Executive defy the police. They sow the 
wind, and they will reap the whirlwind. Gentlemen, they are 
not safe guides and teachers. They are not the stuff of 
which a prudent nation should make its governors, and 
above all you — ^you who have most to lose from the reckless 
policy which would destroy the credit and reputation upon 
which you have founded your enterprises and industries — 
you will refuse to exchange your right to live under a Con- 
stitution beneath which your ancestors and yourselves have 
prospered, for submission to a Parliament in Dublin which 
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is to be offered by a committee of the National League. 
I do not conceal from you that in my judgment the danger 
is great and imminent. We in England have fought the 
fight hitherto, not without success. I think it more than 
probable that the brunt of the contest wiU now fall on your 
shoulders. I believe that you will quit yourselves like men 
whenever the Uberties and privileges you seek to defend are 
assailed, and I have faith in the ultimate good sense of the 
majority of my fellow-countrymen. This United Kingdom 
of ours has been built up by the sacrifices and the resolution 
of many generations. It has stood the shock of the storm 
and the rage of the whirlwind. May we not say of it now, 
in the words of the American poet who lived to witness the 
greatest contest of our time, waged in order to defend the 
integrity of the commonwealth : 

' Sail on, O ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union strong and great ; 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.' 



A UNIONIST POLICY FOR IRELAND 

Birmingham, May 28, 1888 

[On May 28, 1888, the first meeting of the grand committee of the Liberal 
Unionist Association of Birmingham, then just formed, was held in the 
Town Hall. Mr. Cthamberlain was elected President of the Association, 
and in the following speech justified the Liberal Unionist position, and 
the progressive character of modern CJonservatism.] 

I AM proud to be the president of this great association — 
representative in the truest and the best sense of the well- 
tried Liberalism and Radicalism of Birmingham. Like Mr. 
Dixon, I also regret that this new departure should have 
been forced upon us ; but it became probable three years 
ago, when the great leader of the Liberal party, at a few 
weeks' notice, turned his back upon all his old professions 
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and on the principles that he had advocated during the 
greater part of his life, and surrendered to a faction whose 
policy he had denounced in eloquent language. And it 
became inevitable when the local minority that form his 
followers in this town, not content with the position which 
they held, and which was altogether beyond anything either 
their just influence or their numbers could claim, destroyed 
the representative character of the old Liberal Association, 
turned it into a Home Rule caucus, and shattered that great 
instrument of Liberal progress. I cannot help thinking 
that they must already be inclined to regret their action. 
The shadow and the name is theirs ; but the substance is 
ours. As Mr. Brown has told you, here are aU the men who 
have made the name of the Liberal Association famous. 
Here is the working Liberalism of Birmingham, here are the 
men who have given time and labour and imselfish devotion 
to the Liberal cause. I am taunted sometimes with having 
deserted my friends. Where are the friends that I have 
deserted 1 I do not miss them in this hall. And, gentle- 
men, your place on the Liberal Association will be iU supplied 
by the new allies, whose more or less disinterested services, 
and whose more or less sober judgment, the leaders of the 
Home Rule party enlisted on the occasion of the late election 
of the committee of the Two Thousand. Now, in future, I 
suppose, we have to reckon with three political organisations 
in Birmingham ; but at present I know of only two parties. 
One is the National and the Unionist party, and the other is 
the Gladstonian or Home Rule party. This is a great issue, 
and as long as this issue remains aU others are minor con- 
siderations. 

Mr. Gladstone has called attention to the change which 
has come over the policy of what he called the Conservative 
Government, but what I prefer to call the Unionist Govern- 
ment. I have often pointed out to you before that with the 
extension of the franchise and the spread of democratic 
ideas the old Toryism has died out. There may be still a few 
representatives of it, but I do not know who they are and, 
at aU events, their views have foimd no exponents in the 
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present Government, and one consequence is that while the 
present Government and their supporters are agreed with us 
in preserving the union of the country, they are no less 
anxious than we are to promote aU reasonable and safe 
reforms. I am quite prepared to admit that the Govern- 
ment does not go far enough for me, but I have never foimd 
a Government yet that did. They go a good deal further 
than the last Government did, and they go a good deal 
further than I had any idea that either Mr. Gladstone or 
any of his principal supporters would go, until they began 
to bid for votes, and to fish for them with every imaginable 
bait. They are quite willing according to their recent 
speeches, to support the extremest views — ^the Unauthorised 
Programme is nothing to them. They are ready to outbid 
it, although three years ago they thought it most dangerous, 
most inopportune, and most ill-advised. But while they 
give these pledges, which in themselves would be satisfactory 
to me, some of which, however, go further perhaps than 
anjrthing I should desire, I am unable to place confidence 
in their promises. I know perfectly well, and you know, that 
if by these means they were to obtain power again to-morrow, 
aU these pledges and promises would be cast to the winds, 
and that once more we should be embarked in a great pro- 
ject of constitutional change which I believe would endanger 
the best interests of the country, and certainly land us in an 
almost endless controversy, accompanied by violence, and 
probably by civil strife. Well, as a practical man, I confess 
I prefer a bird in the hand to two in the bush. I prefer the 
extension of local government in England, which it has been 
one of the objects of my political life to obtain ; I prefer con- 
sideration of the interests of the agricultural labourers, the 
safety of the miners, some provision for the distressed 
crofters in Scotland, commercial reforms for which people 
have long been waiting — I prefer these changes, these 
practical reforms, all of which I believe we are in the way 
of getting from the present Government — to the prospect 
of this great political revolution to which Mr. Gladstone 
invites us. 
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And as long as this is the issue, I am altogether indifferent 
to the taunts which Mr. Gladstone continually addresses 
to us for what he calls our aUianoe with the Tories. I think 
that those with whom we are allied have ceased to be Tories, 
as I think that those with whom we were allied have ceased 
to be Liberals. At the present moment a common danger 
unites us, and we are facing a common foe. In political life 
I have always understood — I have experienced the fact — 
that compromise and concession are necessary. But if I 
am to choose, I prefer a compromise which does not en- 
danger the interests of my country, and which is justified 
by the results, to one which would, in my opinion, lead to 
disaster, and which would tarnish the honour of the nation. 
And if I am to make concessions, I would rather make them 
to men who at aU events are animated, as I hope I am 
myself, by patriotic aspirations, who are proud of the 
greatness of the United Kingdom, rather than to the men 
who are the promoters of disorder everywhere, the pro- 
pounders of the Plan of Campaign, the instigators of the 
riots in Trafalgar Square, and the enemies of England in all 
parts of the world. Now, gentlemen, it appears to me that 
the same principles and the same considerations apply to 
local politics as weU as to Imperial politics. Here, also, we 
have seen a considerable change in the policy of the Con- 
servatives, caused by the altered circumstances of the case : 
we find the Conservatives of Birmingham ready to join 
with us to maintain the integrity of the country ; we find 
them now willing also to work with us in maiatalning that 
great municipal programme which has done so much for the 
appearance of our town, for the welfare, and for the comfort, 
and for the happiness of the great majority of its population. 
There is no longer any fear that the election of a few Con- 
servatives to the Town Council would cause the work to 
slacken or to be stopped. And under these circumstances I 
hold it to be our duty at all times to sink all minor con- 
siderations and all minor differences, and to join with any or 
with all who will help us to save the country and to save the 
town from the disastrous consequences of the doctrines of 
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disorder, and anarchy, and division, which are now preached 
openly among us. 

Gentlemen, what I want specially to impress upon you 
is the fact, which must be patent to every reasonable and 
intelligent man, that the Unionist policy which we are called 
upon to support, although it may not go so far as many of us 
would wish to go, is stiU not in any sense a stationary, and 
above all is not a reactionary, policy. We are not sacrificing 
any principles by supporting it. We should only sacrifice 
principles if we accepted the doctrines which the Gladstonian 
Liberals have taken from their Pamellite leaders. We are 
prepared to resist revolution, but we are still ready to wel- 
come reform, and the alliance has already produced great 
results, greater in the shape of domestic reform than we can 
count for some years past. It was understood with general 
assent — ^I think I may say with the almost universal approval 
of the great bulk of the nation — ^that the present session in 
Parliament should be an English and a Scottish session, and 
that it should not be devoted wholly, as past sessions had 
been, to the consideration of Irish affairs. It appears to 
me that in the clash of contending parties we are sometimes 
apt to forget what has been done for Ireland. We speak of 
the grievances of Ireland as though the Ireland with which 
we have to deal were the Ireland of Wolfe Tone or the Ireland 
of O'CormeU, or even the Ireland of Mr. Butt ; but the fact 
is that all the grievances against which these great previous 
leaders of Irish agitation protested have been removed ; 
that more has been done for the Irish people than even they 
or any of them ventured to ask for ; that more has been 
done in late years than has been done in all the years before ; 
and that the greatest remedial measure of all was passed in 
the last session of Parliament under this Government, which 
is denounced as Conservative, and reactionary, and brutal, 
and oppressive, but which has yet placed the Irish tenant in 
a position which is more favourable than that of any agri- 
cultural tenant on the whole face of the globe. Now, I say, 
under these circumstances surely we are justified in insist- 
ing that the English peasant and the Scottish tenant should 
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also have their turn, and that the artisans of our great 
towns, the industrious law-abiding population of the working 
clsisses, should also have their fair share of the attention of 
Parliament. I think that we should be foolish indeed, we 
should be altogether unjust to our constituents, if we per- 
mitted this Irish question again to absorb the whole energies 
and the whole attention of Parliament. But while I say 
that, I am not so foolish as to imagine that it is desirable, 
even if it were possible, that Ireland should be altogether 
excluded from consideration. 

No, gentlemen, the Irish question is still unsettled. 
Three times within our recollection a great pohey has been 
introduced and recommended by Mr. Gladstone with this 
special object, and we have been assinred that if only we 
would give it a favourable reception aU our difficulties in 
that country would vanish. On two separate occasions the 
poUcy has been tried, and, unfortunately, it has faUed. On 
the third occasion the prescription was rejected, and it is 
now withdrawn by the great physician, who tells us, how- 
ever, that he has a fourth specific in his pharmacopoeia, 
although he absolutely refuses to disclose the ingredients. 
Well, I confess, I am very sorry that Mr. Gladstone should 
preserve this pohcy of mystery. I regret that for tactical 
and for strategical reasons he should refuse to take the people 
of England into his confidence. I thought it was part of the 
Liberal creed to trust the people. The new Liberal doctrine 
is to trick them. If Mr. Gladstone would open his hand, 
if he would show what he has got under his hat, we might 
perhaps all be able to agree with him, and I am sure none 
would be more dehghted than the Liberal Unionists and the 
Radical Unionists. But he appears to rely upon the readi- 
ness of his faithful followers to accept without consideration 
anything which, at what he considers the proper time, he 
may propose to them as his future pohcy. I regret it, 
because I think that this concealment is unfair to the coimtry, 
unfair to his opponents, and I would say also unfair to his 
followers, although they seem to be perfectly satisfied. 
But I regret it also because I think that the present is a 
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good time for the careful and impartial consideration of this 
great problem with which, after all, English statesmen will 
have to deal. 

Whatever the Home Rulers may say, however they may 
boast themselves, however loudly they may whistle to keep 
up their spirits, they know perfectly well that the game of 
disorder is, for the time at all events, ' up ' in Ireland. 
Their policy has been openly avowed. They told us frankly 
that they intended to make government impossible in Ireland 
and the Grovemment has beaten them. They tried to keep 
up the agitation by a poUcy which Mr. Gladstone himselif 
described a year or two ago as a policy of pubhc plunder, 
and they supported and maintained this policy by wholesale 
intimidation and violence. They forced the Grovermnent to 
introduce the Crimes Act, which no doubt was one of their 
objects ; and having done so, they trusted that the English 
democracy, in its dislike of aU coercion, would consent even 
to the abrogation of law. Well, gentlemen, they have mis- 
taken the temper of the English democracy. The demo- 
cracy may be in favour of liberty — ^I hope and I believe it 
always will be — ^bjit it is not in favour of Ucence, and the 
result has been that their agitation against the Crimes Act 
has been a failure, and that the Crimes Act itself has been 
successful, and practically the resistance to law has been put 
an end to, at all events for a time. And now, when the 
triumph of the Government has been assured, we find 
Mr. Pamell at the Eighty Club repudiating the Plan of 
Campaign ; we find Mr. Gladstone vaguely disapproving of 
it ; and we find this iniquitous poHcy, together with the 
equally scandalous boycotting by which it was supported, 
denounced emphatically by the Church to which the 
majority of Irishmen owe allegiance. I am glad that that 
condemnation has come at last, although it only follows the 
condemnation which was passed upon this policy months — 
I might say almost years — ago by every honest man. Under 
these circumstances we have, I think, some reason to hope 
that the great majority of the people of Ireland will return 
to honest industry ,^and that they will seek to appropriate 
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the great benefits of the legislation which has been passed 
for their advantage ; and we have, therefore, a breathing 
space before us, of which, I hold, that we ought to take 
advantage. I hold it to be the duty of EngUsh statesmen 
to seek and to find a solution of this question which has been 
before us now for generations, and which will rise again at 
no distant date, if we do not find the means of laying this 
spectre. 

I am glad, therefore, that within the last few days a great 
provincial organ in this town, the Daily Post, has opened its 
columns to the discussion of the question. I should like, 
in dealing with lihe subject which they have raised, to point 
out to you, in the first place, that the matter is brought 
before you for discussion ; that it is not presented as a cut 
and dried policy which has to be accepted under fear of 
ulterior consequences. Every Unionist, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, must be anxious to escape this labjTrinth of 
Irish disaffection, but there is no pretension put forward, 
as far as I can see, in the articles to which I am referring — 
there is no pretension on the part of any one to force this 
policy either on the Government or upon any section of the 
Unionist party. All that any one is entitled to ask is that 
the opportunity shall be taken to discuss the whole matter 
with an unprejudiced mind, in order that hereafter we may 
not be taken unprepared, and that we may not be asked 
to accept a pohcy which has not been fuUy considered. In 
the second place, I would say that this policy, which has 
rather fluttered the dovecotes in some quarters, is not, as 
has been represented, in any sense a new departure, but so 
far as the general principles and the main fines go, there is 
nothing in this poUcy which has been presented to you which 
I for one would not have been wiUing to accept any time 
within the last ten years, and I very much doubt, if I live 
to be twenty years older, whether I shaU be wiUing to accept 
anything more. But what is of still greater importance, 
if you will read these suggestions carefully you will find that 
many of them are based upon indications which have been 
given by other Unionist leaders — ^by Lord Hartington, by 

VOL. I. u 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, by Sir Henry James, and by Lord 
Bandolph Churchill. And although I do not suppose for 
a moment that either of these would accept as a whole or 
in its entirety the scheme which has been put forward, yet 
it is clear to me that the writer of the article has collected 
these suggestions, not invented them, and that he has put 
them together as a complete whole for the consideration 
of the country, and especially of the tTnionist party. 

Now let us look at the suggestions themselves. There 
are three cardinal considerations which underhe them, and 
which I desire to impress upon yotir attention. In the first 
place, that the root of the difficulty in Ireland is to be found 
in economic and agrarian questions : that is a point which 
you ought never to lose sight of. Ireland is a very poor 
country ; the great majority of its population have for 
generations been engaged in a struggle for existence. Is it 
wonderful that discontent should be rife, and is it not certain 
that if you can do anything to make that struggle for exist- 
ence less bitter and more hopeful, you will do more for the 
pacification of Ireland than by any poUtical scheme or any 
constitutional change ? And hence it is, gentlemen, that 
a prominent place is given in this scheme to the development 
of the material interests of Ireland, to the promotion of its 
commimications, of its fisheries, of its harbours, and of its 
public works generally. I see it is said that any scheme of 
this kind would be imprudent and contrary to the principles 
that have been adopted in England. But then, gentlemen, 
you must bear in mind that England is a very rich country, 
and that in consequence of its riches it has been able to do 
what no other country in the world has succeeded in accom- 
pMshing. England is the only country in the world whose 
pubUc works have been carried on without pubhc assistance. 
In America, on the continent of Europe, in all our self- 
governing colonies, public works have been maintained or 
aided by the assistance of the State. Now, I have always 
held that the union between England and Ireland was bene- 
ficial to Ireland, because it would offer aU the advantages 
which the capital and assistance of a rich country could give 
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to a poor one ; but it would be, in my opinion, most unfair 
to Ireland if you were to say to her that because of her 
position in connection with this country she was to be de- 
prived of the stimulus to her public works which otherwise 
would certainly be given to her if she were independent. It 
seems to me that if we are to preserve the Union we ought 
to treat Ireland at least as generously as any Homo Rule 
Parliament would treat her. It is not an imreasonable 
demand which she makes. I have stated that every other 
coTintry in the world has had to have recourse to State 
assistance. Take owe own homely illustration ? Where 
would you be in Birmingham but for corporate aid ? How 
many of the great improvements of which we are aU proud, 
improvements in our streets, our parks, our libraries, our 
museums ; how many of these great investments of the 
people of Birmingham would ever have seen the light but for 
corporate aid and corporate assistance ? I beHeve that the 
investment of public money in Irish public works could be 
shown to be profitable. If I had time I beheve I could prove 
to you that at least there was as good a prospect for it as 
there was in Birmingham when, years ago, we imdertook the 
control and management and acquisition of the gas and 
water works. What is wanted, gentlemen, is an improve- 
ment scheme for Ireland, conducted by national resources, 
as we had an improvement scheme in Birmingham, con- 
ducted by local resources. And if this were done, I am 
convinced that we should cut from under the feet of the 
agitators one of the great grounds of grievance which they 
have against the British connection, and that we should give 
a great impetus to employment and enterprise in that 
country, which would react favourably upon the pohtical 
situation. 

Well, then, the second proposal which is offered to us is 
one for the settlement of the land question. Hitherto we 
have trifled with the question ; we have only scratched on 
the surface ; we have never dealt with it thoroughly and 
radically. And we shall never have done so until we have 
transformed the great majority of the occupiers of land into 
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the owners of the soil they till. Now I thiiik that every one, 
men of all parties, are agreed that this is a desirable object ; 
they are agreed that it ought to be attained. Mr. Gladstone 
put it foremost in his latest scheme for the settlement of the 
Irish difficulty, and Mr. Morley has never ceased to declare 
that the settlement of the land question, in his opinion, ought 
to be made to precede, or to be concurrent with, the settle- 
ment of the Home Rule question. Well, but then there is 
almost an equal agreement that this great object, desirable 
as it is, must not be secured at the expense or at the risk of 
the British taxpayer. I do not think that that is a question 
which is worth arguing. The only people who hold a differ- 
ent opinion, so far as I have been able to see, are the land- 
lords of Ireland. And, although I do not want to confiscate 
their property, I do not intend, if I can help it, that they 
shall confiscate yours or mine. Now the proposal in the 
Daily Post is that this great object, which, as I say, every- 
body agrees to be desirable, shall be carried out by Irish 
credit and Irish resources. I think it would be wise for 
those who have criticised this scheme to wait until it is fully 
explained. It is evident from what I have seen that they 
have not up to the present time completely understood it. 
I take it that the proposal professes to give to the Irish 
landlord an unimpeachable security for the capital value 
of his land, and at the same time it proposes to base 
that security upon Irish resources, and not upon British 
resources. Now, without entering upon details at this 
moment, aU I will say to you is that if this can be done 
• — ^if this be feasible, if it can be shown hereafter that 
it can be worked out in a practical way — ^the question of 
the land may be considered as solved, and I would advise 
the Gladstonian organs not to be too prompt in declaring 
it to be impossible, or else they may have to swaUow their 
words once more. I would invite them to read a speech 
which was delivered, I think, at Mr. Barran's house, but 
which, at all events, was delivered by Mr. Gladstone, and 
in which he said that since the introduction of his own Land 
Bill — ^which he admitted was now withdrawn — ^he had 
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further considered the subject, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be possible to buy out the Irish land- 
lords without having recourse to British credit. Of course 
I do not know what his scheme is, nor whether it is the same 
scheme as that in the Daily Post, but at all events I think 
the Gladstonian papers will feel that it would be premature 
to declare that the thing itself is impossible, when their 
great prophet has already assured them that he can do it 
if they will give him the opportunity. 

Well then, gentlemen, we come to the third and last 
branch of the subject, the question of local government. 
Now I have always held, and I think it must be evident, that 
if the land question were settled, the difficulties attending 
local government would almost entirely vanish. What is 
now unsafe, what is now difficult, what is now impossible 
would then become perfectly natural and reasonable. You 
have only to ask yourselves what would be your view, 
supposing it were proposed to give local government to 
Scotland. I imagiae that you would be prepared, as I 
should be, to give to the people of Scotland almost anything 
that they might wish to have. We are so confident that 
they would not abuse the powers which would be conceded 
to them, we are so confident of their loyalty, of their de- 
votion to the Union and to the British Crown, and we are 
so confident of their high sense of honesty and morality 
that we feel assiured they would not do iajustice to a minority, 
however small. If we could introduce the same state of 
things in Ireland we should have the same feeling about 
local government in Ireland that we now have about local 
government in Scotland. If we could do away with the 
perpetual conflict which has lasted for I know not how long 
between the minority of landlords and the majority of 
tenants, if we could take away the interest which the tenants 
unforiiunately have in the confiscation of the property of 
their landlords, in that case we should have removed the 
great cause of irritation and danger, and then oiu* path 
would be smooth, and we should find very little difficulty 
in dealing with local government in so liberal and generous 
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a measiire that every reasonable and patriotic man would 
be amply satisfied. When Irishmen have common rights 
and common obhgations as citizens, we may expect that they 
win perform their civic duties. At present, unfortunately, 
their interests are against the performance of then- legal 
obhgations, and their virtue is not proof against the tempta- 
tion to transfer the property of others into their own pockets. 
But you wiU see — ^and this is the second cardinal point in 
the scheme which I am considering — ^that the settlement of 
the land question must precede the reform of local govern- 
ment. It would not be safe to extend local government in 
Ireland until we have dealt finally and satisfactorily with 
the land question. When we have done that, I do not think 
there would be much difference of opinion as to the extent 
of the liberties we might grant to Ireland — as to the extent 
to which she might be permitted, under the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament, to control her local and domestic 
business. There may be at this moment some divergence 
as to the exact form which this local government should 
take — ^whether county boards should be supplemented by 
provincial councils, or in what way we should deal with 
those interests which extend beyond the county, and which 
are in some sort national in their nature. 

But — ^and this is the last point which I want to impress 
upon you — ^the difference between the scheme which is 
put before you in the Daily Post and any scheme which has 
hitherto had the sanction of Mr. Gladstone is this — ^that the 
former does not recognise, and for my part I never will 
recognise, a separate political nationality in Ireland. Gentle- 
men, I beg you to bear this distinction in mind. If you 
ever are willing to recognise the political nationality of 
Ireland — ^I do not speak of the sentimental nationality — 
but if you are willing to accept the political nationality of 
Ireland, you must accept all the logical consequences of 
that admission. You must give to Ireland all the pre- 
rogatives of a separate nation ; you must give to it a separate 
Parliament, as Mr. Gladstone proposes ; you must give to 
it a separate executive, as Mr. Gladstone proposes. But 
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you must give to it more than Mr. Gladstone proposes. 
You must give to it a separate church, and separate customs, 
and a separate army ; and be sure of this, that if you take 
the first step you wiU not be able to refuse to take the 
succeeding one. It was this, in my mind, which constituted 
a fatal objection to Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule BUI ; and 
it is by this we ought to be prepared to test any further 
proposals which he may make at any future time. Now, 
gentlemen, I do not propose to-night to enter more in detail 
upon the scheme which has been submitted to us. 

But I would say to the Gladstonian Liberals that it is not 
enough for thetti to criticise this scheme or to disapprove 
of it ; they must tell us what they would substitute for it. 
It is no use saykig that they are afraid of falling into a 
trap. We have shown, at all events, that we have more 
courage than they. We have put forward for discussion — 
although not necessarily for acceptance — we have put for- 
ward for discussion and criticism our plan. It may not 
be a good one ; let them show that they have a better. 
Till they do that we must conclude that they have no plan 
but the old one ; we must conclude that they intend once 
more, if they can, to surprise the people of this country, 
and to carry by a rush what they know they could never 
gain from their sober judgment. I remember a good 
nimiber of years ago Mr. MiaU, who was then the leader 
of Nonconformity, teUing Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons that there was a proverb, ' Once bitten, twice shy.' 
That proverb is applicable to the present occasion also, 
and I do not believe the people of this country wiU lend 
themselves again to the concealment which has already so 
nearly had such disastrous results. We ask for a declara- 
tion of policy from the man who claims to be the leader of 
the Liberal party ; we ask that he shall not attempt to get 
into power upon side issues, while he refuses to tell us what 
is his programme in reference to the greatest question of 
all, the one which will absorb all others, when we give him 
our votes. Gentlemen, I ask, then, from the Gladstonian 
Liberals that they shall be constructive as well as destructive. 
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Let them show, if they like, that we do not know our business, 
that the wise men of Birmingham have no plan of Lish 
policy which can be considered for a moment ; let them take 
pity upon our ignorance, and let them show us at the same 
time what better things they have in store for us. Then, 
gentlemen, on the Unionist party, whether they be Liberal 
or Conservative, I would respectfully urge that they shall 
take advantage of the respite which the firm action of the 
Government has given to us in order to consider all the 
conditions of this problem without prejudice, with fairness, 
and with full opportimity ; and that they shall endeavour 
to see if it be not possible to satisfy every reasonable de- 
mand of patriotic Irishmen, to remove every ascertained 
Irish grievance, without impairing the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament, without endangering the security of 
the commonwealth of Great Britain and Ireland, which is 
the keystone and the centre of the mighty fabric of the empire 
that recognises the sway and authority of the Queen. 
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IV. THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE : SPEECHES 
MAINLY FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 

' I KNOW only two parties,' said Mr. Chamberlain on May 
28, 1888, addressing the first meeting of the newly formed 
Liberal-Unionist Association of Birmingham ; ' one is the 
National and Unionist Party.' 

To this party he now definitely belonged. The cleavage, 
he had said a year before, had become irreparable, and he 
was reconciled to ' being taunted with an alliance with the 
Tories. I look beyond mere party considerations. The 
Government may be Tory, but if its measures are Liberal, I 
am prepared to discuss them on their merits, and without 
regard to past controversies.' 

Yet this result, with its steady growth of mutual confi- 
dence and give-and-take, was not immediately, or easily, 
arrived at. The General Election of July 1886 had resulted 
in a majority for the Conservatives (316) of 37 over the Glad- 
stonians (194) combined with the Nationalists (85). This 
majority did not include 75 Liberal-Unionists whose influence 
henceforward was naturally formidable. Lord Salisbury, who 
now formed his second administration, woidd have made of 
the alliance a coalition ; but the Liberal-Unionists preferred 
to give their help and use their influence from outside. Their 
followers and the Conservatives had still to draw together, 
and their own several attitudes were not identical. At the 
meeting at Devonshire House, on August 5, which decided 
their party policy, Mr. Chamberlain, anxious for his social 
programme, was distinctly more hopeful and emphatic 
than was Lord Hartington upon the prospects of Liberal 
reunion. The Round Table Conference (see p. 236) was 
yet to be tried, with other patient expedients which might 
redeem what was, in fact, beyond recovery — ^to be tried and 
to fail. The issue was separation final and confessed. Mr. 
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Chamberlain turned from what he had once conceived to be 
the party of progress, carried his domestic policy to his 
former foes, and, before the Conservative Grovemment went 
out in 1892, had seen a great part of it become domestic 
legislation. But in the session of 1886-7, with the unauthor- 
ised programme fresh in their ears and unconsidered on its 
merits, the Conservatives and Mr. Chamberlain were not yet 
in sympathy, nor was his oivn position wholly comfortable ; 
and there may be something in the belief that it was gener- 
ally thought convenient that he should withdraw for a little 
from current controversy, and return later to take up his new 
position in a cooler air. Such an opportunity, of memor- 
able consequence to his public (and personal) fortune, pre- 
sented itself in the autumn of 1887. The hundred year old 
dispute between Great Britain and the United States over 
the Canadian and Newfoundland fisheries had occurred both 
to Lord Salisbury and to President Cleveland as one which 
might well and easily be settled. A new commission was ap- 
pointed, and Mr. Chamberlain was invited by Lord Salisbury 
to become chief British plenipotentiary, with Sir C. Sack- 
viUe West, then Ambassador at Washington, and Sir Charles 
Tupper as his colleagues. This choice of a statesman who 
was also a man of business was soon and amply justified. 
After three months of study and inquiry on the spot, an 
equitable agreement was arranged, removing, not without 
liberal concessions on the part of Great Britain, a recmrent 
source of friction. The draft treaty was signed at Washing- 
ton on February 15, 1888 ; but the Irish- American vote 
had been for months invoked and ordered against Mr. 
Chamberlain for his part in the defeat of Home Rule, and 
the Senate refused to ratify it. The Plenipotentiary, how- 
ever, had further arranged a modus vivendi pending the ratifica- 
tion of the Senate, by which American fishing-vessels received 
the advantages provided in the treaty. This was brought 
into immediate operation, and, unaffected by the vote of 
the Senate, continued to regulate the attitude of the two 
countries. Mr. Chamberlain returned to England in March 
1888, with his own reputation enhanced, and his mission 
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approved for its success in maintaining satisfactory relations 
with the United States. 

The visit marks a stage in his own development, reflected 
in the speeches which he delivered on his return, and during 
the interval before his accession to office. Already, in April 
1888, at the dinner given in his welcome, he is obviously 
impressed with the value and responsibilities of our colonial 
possessions, and is revolving problems like federation and 
commercial and defensive union. Yet a little, and in a 
note of profound and convinced Imperialism, he is pleading 
with Mr. Gladstone's Government the duty and expedi- 
ency of holding a steady course in Uganda. The sense of 
Imperial duty which, for good or evil, had commonly been im- 
puted to Mr. Chamberlain, was now conspicuous and audible 
as it had not been before, and as it was to be developed later. 
It was already no far cry to the ' missionary of Empire ' 
and the crusade which began in 1903. Nor was the twin- 
objective of social reform neglected meanwhile. It has been 
seen that this was pursued through Lord Salisbury's second 
administration, and, from Mr. Chamberlain's own point of 
view, with a success surely beyond his hopes, yet in an 
entire harmony of co-operation. It was pursued in opposi- 
tion ; for in July 1892 the General Election retmned Mr. 
Gladstone — succeeded later by Lord Rosebery — ^to office, 
with a combined Liberal and Nationalist majority of 42 
over the allied Unionists. A second Home Rule BiU bobbed 
up, and Mr. Chamberlain's opposition was renewed with 
the same activity and force with which he had met its pre- 
decessor. But otherwise his chief preoccupation was in social 
reform, — ^in criticisms of the Employers' Liability Act 
which foreshadowed his own improved legislation of next 
year, and in formulating and preaching his scheme of old 
age pensions. And if the last was not carried, on the return 
of the Conservatives to power in 1905, its author's social 
programme was borne further stages in Lord Salisbury's 
third administration. Upon aU accounts the situation 
recalls the observation of an early contemporary already 
quoted, that it was doubtful whether foreign affairs would 
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make of Mr. Chamberlain a Tory, or home poUcy make him 
a Eiadical. In the 'National and Unionist Party' of his 
own description he had foimd scope and service alike for his 
domestic and his imperialistic ideals. Although the choice 
of post for him surprised the uninformed, it was, in fact, a 
natural culmination when, on the defeat of Lord Rosehery 
in 1895, Mr. Chamberlain took office under a Conservative 
Prime Minister. 

In Mr. Chamberlain's tenure of office as Colonial Secre- 
tary, the afEairs of South Africa make a conspicuous mark. 
They awaited his coming to Downing Street, they made 
violent entry upon him in the last hours of 1895 ; after the 
most critical developments, they were stiU his concern on the 
eve of his resignation in 1903. The Jameson Raid, the con- 
sequent parliamentary inquiry, the war itself, and the pro- 
cess of reconstruction after the war are sufficiently con- 
sidered in Mr. Chamberlain's speeches of October 1899 and 
February 1900 (vol. ii. pp. 11, 52), and in the extracts from 
the series delivered in South Africa. The country generally 
was behind the Colonial Secretary in his solemn claim in 
the first of these: 'In our endeavour to maintain peace we 
have shown the utmost conciliation. We have shown end- 
less patience. We have run some risk ; but we have never 
been prepared, from first to last, either to betray our coimtry- 
men or to allow their paramountcy to be taken from us. 
President Kruger has settled the issue. He has appealed 
to the god of battles. And I say, with aU reverence and 
gravity, we accept the appeal, believing that we have our 
quarrel just . . . ' All that need be noted here is that 
absorbed as was so much of his time and energy, amid that 
great strain and preoccupation he could give time and a 
rigorous attention to other and essential claims of office. 
In the West Indies he had found the sugar industry suffering 
from the invasion of continental beet importers propped up 
by the bonuses of their several governments. He was prompt 
in applying remedies good and good enough ; but these were 
accounted less than the warmth with which Mr. Chamber- 
lain pressed on home audiences the responsibilities of the 
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mother country. South Africa, in a measure, ' canalised ' 
the Colonial Secretary. But his entry and tenure of office no 
doubt was based on two principles — closer relations for the 
self-governing dominions to ourselves, and 'the development 
of the resources of the Crown Colonies ' by an increase of our 
trade with them. In this spirit he backed railway and tele- 
graphic communication in West Africa, and carried (in 
1900), after six months' exercise of unwearied patience and 
firmness in smoothing difficulties between the Imperial 
authorities and the colonial delegates, the Australian Com- 
monwealth Act. Minor measures to the same end were 
the formation of the London and Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, begun in 1899. For himself, as he told 
the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
assembled in June 1896, ' all this was subsidiary to and part 
of one end. Even Imperial defence is only another name 
for the protection of Imperial commerce. Gradually we 
approach to a result which would be little, if at aU, distin- 
guished from a real federation of the Empire. In my 
personal opinion this is a question which dominates all 
other Imperial interests. The establishment of commercial 
union throughout the Empire would not only be the first 
step, but the decisive step towards the realisation of the most 
inspiring idea that has ever entered into the minds of British 
statesmen.' 

But more than any one measure, or enactment, or iadividual 
feature of Mr. Chamberlain's policy was the new spirit which 
he brought to the administration of his new post in 1895. 
That marked a turning-point in the history alike of the Colonial 
Office and of the relations between Great Britain and the 
Dominions and Crown Colonies. A new epoch begins with 
his speeches from 1895 onwards, and with that unwonted 
attitude which he both practised and enjoined towards 
colonial questions and colonial visitors. The Diamond 
Jubilee of 1897 and the welcome extended to the Colonial 
Premiers bore their fruit soon enough in the rallying of 
the Dominions to the mother country in an hour of stress 
and danger, and the seed then sown is stiU fruitful. 
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CJontroversy envelops Mr. Chamberlain's favourite plans 
and methods for bringing about the closer and commercial 
union of the Empire. But some things are beyond contro- 
versy. The partnership of Britain and her colonies, the 
improving of the common Imperial ' estates,' a warm and 
sympathetic interest instead of the old indifference at head- 
quarters, and the study of facts replacing ignorance, not 
least a vigilant, sympathetic eye for the uncheered, faithful 
labourers of the colonial service — ^these were all part of a 
new constructive statesmanship identified with one name. 
Mr. Chamberlain and 1895, the name, the year, are writ in 
red letters at the Colonial Office. 



RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE COLONIES 

Devonshire Club, April 9, 1888 

[On his return from America, and to mark the completion of his mission 
over North American fisheries, Mr. Chamberlain was entertained by the 
DeTonshire Club at a house dinner ; his health was proposed by Lord 
Granville. In returning thanks in the following speech, Mr. Chamber- 
Iain's references to the United States product an excellent effect in 
America at the time. TTib words on the Dominions and the duty of 
strengthening our ties with them emphasise the need of a concerted scheme 
of defence, and foreshadow — ^years before that event or even before his be- 
coming Colonial Secretary — Mr. Chamberlain's gradual conversion to the 
Dominion view as to the best means of developing inter-imperial trade in 
the interests of closer union.] 

I THANK you very much for the warmth of your reception, 
and for the kindness with which you have honoured the 
toast which has been proposed by Lord Granville. I 
appreciate fully the unusual character of this gathering. 
I am very glad to see so many of my old colleagues, and 
friends, and fellow-workers, from whom I am temporarily 
dissociated by a difference which I regret as much as they 
can do. I think from their presence here to-night, as well 
as from the speech to which we have just listened, that I 
may venture to assume two things. In the first place, that, 
in spite of divergencies of the most important character 
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upon political and domestic questions, there is no inter- 
mission of the personal regard and goodwill which has been 
cemented by a long previous acquaintance. In the second 
place, that every Englishman who is worthy of the name 
sympathises with the objects of my recent mission, approves 
of such measure of success as has been already obtained, 
and is eager for a final settlement which shall remove all 
causes of difference between the United States and our- 
selves. 

I confess, my lord, that your hospitality to-night places 
me in a somewhat embarrassing position. I do not pre- 
tend that I am able to glide over thin ice with such skill as 
yourself. I feel, as far as I am concerned, that it would be 
better for me to forget for one evening aU subjects of party 
or sectional character. At the same time, the most ordinary 
diplomatic discretion precludes me from saying anjrthing of 
importance about the negotiations or about the treaty 
which is now under the consideration of the Legislatures 
of the countries chiefly concerned. In these circumstances 
I can sympathise with Figaro in the comedy of Beaumar- 
chais, who imdertook to edit a journal under the conditions 
that he was to say nothing against the Government, nothing 
about politics, nothing about morality or rehgion, nothing 
against men in office, and nothing about any one who had 
any interest in anything. He endeavoured, I remember, 
to get out of his difficulty by calling his newspaper & journal 
inviile. If, my lord, to-night I have to pronounce a discours 
inutile, I think I may claim some excuse ; but, whatever 
may be my personal difficulties, I do not think this repre- 
sentative demonstration can possibly be considered as useless. 
It is, as you have pointed out, a signiflcant fact. It marks 
the change that has taken place in public opinion in this 
country in the covu:se of the last quarter of a century. It 
is quite curious to look back to the time of the great CivU 
War and to the opinions which were then expressed by dis- 
tinguished statesmen and writers on both sides of politics. 
They were animated by a sincere dread lest the United 
States should become a great aggressive Power, dangerous 
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to the peace of the world ; and there is no doubt that they 
were genuinely afraid of the introduction in this country 
of American ideas and of American institutions. 

Why, gentlemen, it is ludicrous to contrast the results as 
we know them with the fears and the anticipations of those 
too timid politicians. The United States of America in 
the interval which has elapsed has more than doubled its 
population, until at the present time it exceeds the whole 
English-speaking population of the British Empire. Yet, 
so far from being aggressive, it is the most pacific country 
in the world ; and it has shown the remarkable spectacle 
of a nation of sixty millions content with an army of 25,000 
men, and a fleet which is barely sufficient to carry the 
national flag to the principal centres with which it has 
commercial intercourse. 

As to the introduction of American institutions into this 
country, we aU know that America has developed a con- 
servatism which must be the envy of many people in the 
United Kingdom. Nowhere in the world is the authority 
of the law greater, is the respect for the law more universal. 
It is now over a century since they adopted the Constitution 
which then went far beyond the ideas of the governing 
classes of Europe. But now they have adhered to that 
Constitution with a persistency and a devotion unparalleled 
in history ; and there are many Americans who say that 
much of our recent legislation is unconstitutional and 
revolutionary. As to our practice, they are astonished at 
the mildness with which we meet the assaults upon the 
authority of Government. I do not know whether it is 
this devotion to their Constitution, or whether it is this 
respect for law, and this determination that the rule of the 
majority constitutionally expressed shall be respected by 
the minority, which has commended American institutions 
in this country ; but, at aU events, I think that there is 
now an appreciation of American institutions, and of the 
American people, which, perhaps, did not exist a generation 
ago. 

AU the prejudice, aU the ignorance I hope, and certainly 
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all the dislike, have vanished from the minds of English- 
men ; and there is now among all parties, and among all 
sections, one universal feeling of goodwill and admiration, 
not untinged with envy, and a cordial desire for a hearty 
and for a durable friendship. That was the feeling which 
I considered myself specially commissioned to express in 
the conference at Washington. 

As Lord Granville has said, I claim no triumph, and 
I sought no triumph. I should have thought it a mistake 
in politics, to speak of nothing higher. But I claim, in 
common with my colleagues, to have done our best to secure 
an equitable and a friendly arrangement. I do not think 
that this spirit was inconsistent with the maintenance of 
the great colonial interests which were committed to the 
charge of the British plenipotentiaries. I beUeve we all 
held it to be our duty to yield everything that good neigh- 
bourhood and the comity of nations could claim at our 
hands, while at the same time we held fast to treaty rights 
that long usage and equity and international law had 
sanctioned. 

I believe that we have fulfilled the conditions that we laid 
down for ourselves in undertaking this mission. I see that 
Mr. Secretary Bayard, the statesman who holds the most 
important position in Mr. Cleveland's Government, says, 
in a letter that has been recently published, ' ConcUiation 
and mutual neighbourly concession have together done their 
honourable and honest work in this treaty, and have paved 
the way for relations of amity and mutual advantage.' 
I believe that that opinion would express the view of the 
vast majority of the people of Canada. I have no doubt 
that it is in accordance with the opinion of the vast majority 
of the people of the United States ; and I hope and trust 
that it will receive its final endorsement from the great 
representative bodies which have now to pronounce upon 
it. If that be done, when we have removed the local and 
temporary, although long-standing, causes of difference 
between us, then I think that we may trust to the good 
feeling and common interests, and more than all to the 
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common blood, and common origin, and common traditions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, to preserve unbroken the amity 
and peace which are essential to the progress and civilisation 
of the world. In the case of the United States of America 
I hope for amity and peace, and I ask for nothing more. 
Our course has been marked out for us as separate and in- 
dependent, but I hope as friendly, nations. 

But is it necessary, is it desirable, that our relation with 
Canada, with owe great colonies in Australasia and South 
Africa, should follow the same course, should result in a 
simUaj absolute independence ? I am willing to submit 
to the charge of being a sentimentalist when I say that I 
will never willingly admit of any policy that will tend to 
weaken the ties between the different branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race which form the British Empire and the vast 
dominion of the Queen. We aU feel a natural pride in the 
restless energy and dauntless courage which have created 
this great Empire. We feel a satisfaction in the constant 
evidence which is given us of the affectionate attachment of 
our feUow-subjects throughout the world to their old home. 
It seems to me that it would be unpatriotic to do anything 
which would discourage this sentiment — ^that it would be 
cowardly and unworthy to repudiate the obligations and 
responsibilities which the situation entails upon us. I 
would be willing to put it on the lowest possible grounds. 
Experience teaches us that trade follows the flag, and even 
in commercial questions sentiment is a powerful influence 
on the question of profit and loss. A great part of our 
population is dependent at the present moment upon the 
interchange of commodities with our colonial fellow-subjects, 
and it is the duty of every statesman to do aU in his power 
to maintain and increase this commercial intercourse, and 
to foster the attachment upon which to a large extent it is 
founded. We have to watch for opportunities to strengthen 
the ties between our colonies and ourselves. There is a 
word which I am almost afraid to mention. I have been 
assured upon the highest authority that confederation is 
an empty dream, the fantastic vision of fools and fanatics. 
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' It cannot be. The vision is too fair 
For creatures doomed to breathe terrestrial air. 
Yet not for that shall sober reason frown 
Upon that promise, nor that hope disown. 
We know that only to high aims are due 
Kich guerdons, and to them alone ensue.' 

I am well aware that up to the present time no practical 
scheme of federation has been submitted or suggested, but 
I do not think that such a scheme is impossible. There are 
two points which have to be prominently borne in mind. 
There is the question of commercial union and the question 
of union for defence. I have heard it argued that the 
colonies would be very fooUsh to allow themselves to be- 
come mixed up in our old-world policy, and to concern 
themselves with wars in which they can have no possible 
interest or advantage. But I may point to the action of 
the colonies not so very long ago in the case of the Egj^ptian 
war, when they exhibited a sentiment, which I think we 
should all be ready to appreciate, on an occasion in which 
they certainly had nothing but a sentimental interest. 
But I wiU go further. I suppose the colonists read history ; 
and if they do, they will know that every great war in which 
this country has been engaged since the great French war 
at the beginning of the century, and that every dispute which 
has seriously threatened our peace, has arisen out of the 
concerns and interests of one or other of the colonies or 
of the great dependency of India. Under these circum- 
stances it appears to me that it may be at least as much to 
the interests of the colonies, as to those of the mother 
country, that we should seek and find a, concerted system 
of defence. 

The difficulty in the case of commercial union is, no doubt, 
much greater. It is no use to expect that our colonies 
will abandon their custom duties as their chief and principal 
source of revenue. It is hardly to be hoped that the pro- 
tected interests, fostered by their system, wiQ willingly 
surrender the privileges wldch they now enjoy. All we 
can do is to wait until proposals are made to us ; to con- 
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sider those proposals, when they come, with fairness and 
impartiality ; and to accept them if they do not involve 
the sacrifice of any important principle or of any interest 
vital to our population. 

Meanwhile, we ought not to do anything to discourage 
the affection, or to repel the patriotic and loyal advances 
of our feUow-subjects and fellow-kinsmen, who are proud 
of the glorious traditions of our country, who share with us 
our history, our origin, and our common citizenship in the 
greatest and freest empire that the world has ever known. 



DEATH OF JOHN BRIGHT 

House op Commons, March 29, 1889 

I HOPE the House will allow me to say a very few words on 
this subject. I shall not venture to add anything to what 
has already been spoken so eloquently and so feelingly by 
the leaders of parties in this House, as to Mr. Blight's claims 
to our admiration as a great popular leader, a great tribune 
of the people. It is only of the friend and of the colleague 
that I wish to say a few words. I have been personally 
acquainted with Mr. Bright for more than thirty years, almost 
from the day when he was elected for the first time as 
member for Birmingham. Since then he has occupied a 
position as a parliamentary representative which I think 
is unique in our history. He was returned in his absence 
while he was stiU prostrated by illness induced by overwork, 
and he was rettumed, as he always has been returned subse- 
quently, without any pledge of any kind, and without any 
expense to himself. The only condition which was suggested 
to him was, that in order to mark the fact that the con- 
stituency considered that it was receiving and not conferring 
an obligation, he should feel himself always exempt from 
any claim to contribute in any way to our local institutions 
or to our political organisations ; and that understanding 
has been observed in all its fullness down to the present time. 
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I venture to think that relations so begun and so main- 
tained for a period of a generation are honourable alike to 
the constituency and to its great representative. I well 
remember the first speech which Mr. Bright addressed to 
his constituents in the autumn of 1857 in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham. He spoke in terms of great pathos of the 
Ulness from which he had just recovered, when, as he said, 
from a condition of apparent strength he had been brought 
to a condition exceeding the weakness of a Uttle child. 
He spoke of the innumerable kindnesses he had received 
from aU classes and conditions of his fellow-countrymen, 
and he went on to express the consolation it had been to him 
in his time of suffering to receive this proof of the confidence 
and the affection of the electors and population of the great 
central city of the kingdom. He said: 'I shall not attempt, by 
the employment of any elaborate phrases, to express to you 
what I felt at the time when you conferred upon me the 
signal honour of retumiag me as your representative to 
the House of Commons. I am not sufficiently master of the 
English language to discover words which shall express 
what I then felt, and what I feel now, towards you for what 
you did then, and for the reception which you have given 
me to-night. I never imagined for a moment that you 
were prepared to endorse all my opinions, or to sanction 
every political act with which I have been connected ; but 
I accepted your resolution in choosing me as meamng this : 
that you had watched my political career, that you believed 
it had been an honest one, that you were satisfied that I 
had not swerved knowingly to the right hand or to the left, 
that the attractions of power had not turned me aside, that 
I had not changed my course from any view of courtiag 
a fleeting popularity ; and, further, that you are of this 
opinion, an opinion which I religiously hold, that the man 
whose political career is on a line with his conscientious 
convictions can never be unfaithful to his constituents or 
to his country,' Mr. Speaker, the motives which Mr. Bright 
assigned as actuating his constituents in choosing him have 
continued from that day to determine their feelings towards 
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him, and now that he has passed away, now that, in a 
beautiful figure which he himself was the first to use, he 
has gone to join the great majority, thbse who differed from 
him are united with those who agreed with him in mourning 
his loss, in honouring his memory, and in respecting his 
courage, his consistency, and his honesty. The character- 
istics which distinguished his publii; action were equally 
conspicuous in his private life. Mr. Bright was a most 
loyal colleague, most considerate, most unselfish. He was, 
as many members of this House can testify, the most de- 
lightful company. He was always simple, always straight- 
forward, always unmindful of himself. He was very 
strenuous in asserting the principles and the convictions 
which he held to be true and just, but with aU his strength 
no one ever knew him to do an unfair or an ungenerous 
thing. I remember his once saying to me — it may seem 
almost trivial to recall it, but it was characteristic of the 
man — ^I remember his once saying to me that whenever 
he entered a strange house, if there were a dog or a cat 
in it, it always came to him directly and made good friends 
with him. I think these domestic animals are good judges 
of character, and I know — ^I am certain — that theirs was 
the only popularity which Mr. Bright ever courted. 

I have no right to detain the House longer. I spoke 
because Mr. Bright was in a special sense the member for 
Birmingham, and because he has always enjoyed the 
affection and the reverence of every man and woman in 
that great community. 



'NIHILISTS OF ENGLISH POLITICS' 
House of Commons, July 29, 1889 

[From a speech in the course of a debate on Boyal Grants.] 

I DO not see why the honourable member should think it 
right to correct me, but he now says he has calculated, with 
the assistance of his actuarial friend, that the savings of the 
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Queen amount to £1,500,000 upon the Civil List, and with- 
out the assistance of his actuarial friend he has himself added 
to that amount an additional million and a half. This is 
not the first time that this question has been brought before 
the House. A somewhat similar debate occurred in this 
House in 1882, when the proposal for a grant to the Duke of 
Albany was brought forward. It was then contended that 
the Queen had resources from which such demands might be 
met. The right honourable member for Midlothian ^ on that 
occasion, in moving the grant, said : 

' I hope, sir, it will not be said that provision for these pur- 
poses ought to be made by the Sovereign herself from her econo- 
mies, in restraining the expenditure of her annual income, 
because it must be borne in mind that the income of the Sove- 
reign is predetermined in separate branches and departments 
in such a way as only to leave the most moderate means for any- 
thing approaching accumulation. That accumulation, such as 
would even moderately provide for the Royal Princes and Erin- 
cesses on their arrival at man's estate or on entering the con- 
dition of matrimony, is absolutely beyond the power of any 
Sovereign to attain. . . . My honourable friend says that the 
savings of the Sovereign ought to provide for these endowments. 
But, sir, that is totally impossible. There are no savings, and 
never have been, and never could be, which would be adequate 
to meet a tenth part of them. The savings of the Sovereign have 
never amoimted to any inordinate sum, nor have they ever been 
considered a matter of parliamentary investigation. I have had 
some knowledge of them in various contingencies of ofiEicial life, 
but never have they seemed to me to amount to more than 
might be well called for by the emergencies connected with the 
position and duties of the Queen. Were it only the very con- 
siderable inequality in the position of the various children of 
the Sovereign with respect to wealth, it is quite obvious that it 
would be most imdesirable that her Majesty should be wholly 
deprived of the means of mitigating, should she think fit, that 
inequality.' 

After a positive statement of that kind from my right 
honourable friend it is really presmning on the part of the 
honourable member for Sutherland to bring forward the 
calculation to which I have referred. One would think 

^ Mr. Gladstone. 
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that it would entirely preclude him from falling into the 
same ridiculous error into which he fell on a former occasion. 
Under these circumstances, if the savings of the Crown are 
moderate, if they are not such as would provide one-tenth 
part of the charge in connection with the younger children 
of the Sovereign, it is perfectly clear that they cannot be 
sufficient to provide for the demand now being made. I 
now come to a still more important question — ^namely, as to 
whether, at the settlement of the Civil List or subsequently, 
there was or was not any understanding with the Queen to 
provide for her descendants. This raises the question of 
notice, and I think the House will see that this is a question 
of the greatest importance, and a question which by itself 
may be considered to conclude the matter. The majority 
of the Committee take issue with the minority. We asserted 
that there had been no notice to the Queen, at any time, that 
she was expected to provide for her descendants. I have 
already referred to the amendments of the right honourable 
member for Midlothian which are opposed to paragraphs 11 
and 12 of the original report. If any one will look at the 
draft report they will see, I think, that no one would object 
to paragraph 12 if paragraph 11 is held to be true, for para- 
graph 11 says that the Queen has never had notice that she 
was expected to make provision for her grandchildren. If 
she has never had notice, then the twelfth paragraph, which 
states that she had a claim, would recommend itself to the 
sense of the House. The important question is whether the 
Queen had notice of this or could be expected to know that 
this demand was to be made upon her. The amendment 
proposed by the right honom:able member for Midlothian 
in lieu of paragraph 11 affirms : 

' Your Committee cannot find in any resolution of the House 
of Commons, or in any declaration on behalf of the Government 
by a Minister of the Crown, any indication whether the practice 
followed in the case of grandchildren of George m. was to con- 
tinue under the method now applied to the Civil list, or whether 
any and, if any, what obligation attached to the Sovereign with 
reference to descendants in the second generation, or what 
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claims the Sovereign might be entitled to make upon the national 
resources.' 

It is perfectly evident that if it had been carried it would 
amount to this — ^that the Committee would give distinct 
expression to the opinion that they could find no indication 
of any notice having been given to the Sovereign, one way 
or the other. If there has been no notice to the Queen that 
the practice continued for three-quarters of a century is not 
to be followed, and if the Queen has not been specifically, 
directly, and definitely informed some time or other that 
she was expected to make these savings, then it is only natural 
she should assume, as every one else would, that she was not 
expected to make them, and that the practice which had been 
hitherto pursued would be continued. I wish to point out 
the importance of this, for if notice had been given it is 
possible, even probable, that the Queen would have ordered 
her expenditure from the Privy Purse on a different scale, 
and that the expenditure from the Civil List would be 
different from what it has been since she was led to imder- 
stand that a provision for her children and descendants was 
not a matter for her concern. From our point of view we 
might have accepted the amendment of the right honourable 
member for Midlothian, but there is one reason why I could 
not accept it ; for while it afi^rms that no notice has been 
given to the Queen that the practice would be discontinued, 
it also negatives the fact of any notice having been given 
that it would be continued. I maintain that notice has 
been given to the Queen in various ways by Ministers of the 
Crown from time to time that amply justify the Queen in 
believing that the practice would be continued. I will not 
make many quotations, but there is one I will give, because 
it occurred in my own time and within my own experience. 
I refer to what was said in 1885 by the right honourable 
member for Midlothian, on the occasion of proposing a grant 
to the Princess Beatrice. I am not going to try and commit 
my right honourable friend to any inferences I may draw 
from his words, but I am only going to ask the House 
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whether or not, in their opinion, the words would not convey 
to third persons the meaning I give them — ^namely, that they 
convey to the Crown that provision for descendants of the 
second generation would be made by Parliament. The right 
honourable member for Midlothian said : 

' At the commencement, particularly, of the reign of William iv. 
and of the reign of her present Majesty, a careful investigation was 
made by a powerful and influential Committee of this House into 
the condition of the Civil List, the proper distribution of the ex- 
penditure, and the proper limits to be placed on the amount of 
that expenditure. This course of practice has been adopted as 
regards the Sovereign. As regards, not the Sovereign himself or 
herself, but those members of the Royal Family who stand in 
sufficiently close proximity to the Sovereign to become, accord- 
ing to our usage, the customary subjects of parliamentary pro- 
vision, it has never yet been the practice to refer the consideration 
of the provision to be made for them to a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee.' 

According to my idea, the expression 'members of 
the Royal Family who stand in sufficiently close proximity 
to the Sovereign to become, according to our usage, the 
customary subjects of parliamentary provision,' must refer 
to grandchildren. They have, according to our uniform 
usage, been made the subjects of parliamentary provision. 
My right honourable friend went on to say : 

' We have considered this matter, sir, and we are of opinion 
that it would be decidedly a public advantage and most con- 
sistent with the important considerations attaching to this 
subject if henceforth Parliament were to apply to these secon- 
dary provisions, if I may so call them — as compared, of course, I 
mean, with the provision for the Crown and the Heir to the Throne 
— ^Lf Parliament were to apply the same principles as have been 
applied in the case of the Royal Civil List ; and before the 
House of Commons hears of these proposals, a system on which 
they may well henceforward be founded should have been sub- 
mitted by the Government to a ParUamentary Committee, and 
should have received the approval and sanction of that Com- 
mittee.' 

The right honourable member further says : 

' Of course, the fact that we have now arrived at a resting 
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point, the whole subject of provision for the children of her 
Majesty being now disposed of, seemed to mark this particular 
moment as a proper moment at which the arrangements of the 
future might, with propriety, be taken into view, at least as to the 
principle and method of procedure.' 

What inference can be drawn from that ? The inference 
I drew at the time, and which I think any one would draw, 
was that this Committee was to be appointed to consider 
primarily what provision was to be made for the grand- 
children, inasmuch as the question of provision for aU the 
children of the Queen had been completely settled. It was 
for the purpose of settling that question that the Committee 
was to be appointed. The words of my right honourable 
friend gave the Queen to understand that the Government 
was prepared to submit a scheme for settling these claims. 
My argument is this, that in the state of things which 
existed, and in the face of the words of my right honomrable 
friend, it was almost impossible for the Queen not to suppose 
that it was the intention of the then Government to propose 
a Parliamentary Committee to consider the whole question 
of parliamentary usage with regard to descendants of the 
second generation, and to make some proposal. Under these 
circumstances it was impossible for us to support the amend- 
ment of my right honourable friend, which distinctly 
negatived the inferences I have been pointing out, and, be- 
sides, it would have been most discourteous not to have 
received the waiver by the Queen of these claims by ac- 
knowledging that they might be supposed to exist, and that 
there was some liberality in their abandonment. I have 
only one other point upon which I wish to make any other 
observation, and that is with regard to the statement of 
the junior member for Northampton^ that the total ex- 
penditmre upon monarchy and monarchical institutions in 
this country amounted to £800,000 a year. I think that 
these figures wiU not bear close examination, but, assuming 
they are correct, I venture to assert that they are entirely 
irrelevant. In the first place, the greater proportion of this 

^ The late Mr. Laboucbere. 
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expenditure is entirely independent of the personal will of 
the Sovereign ; on the contrary, I beUeve that her desire 
would be best consulted by a considerable retrenchment. 
In the second place, a great deal of the expenditure is alto- 
gether independent of monarchy or monarchical institu- 
tions. Even under a repubhc, I suppose, where royal 
palaces exist they would be kept up by the State. That, 
at all events, is the case in France. Our royal palaces 
would have to be maintained, unless the honourable member 
for Northampton would like to see Buckingham Palace like 
the Tuileries, and Windsor Castle like St. Cloud. I am 
not certain, if this country became a repubhc to-morrow, 
that the friends of the repubhc would not be able to make 
out a good case on national grounds for the retention of 
State palaces and yachts. I am quite sure the jimior 
member for Northampton wiU be candid enough to agree 
with me that a great deal of this expenditure is not fairly 
attributable to the monarchy, and, above all, is not attribut- 
able to the Queen. I am quite prepared to admit that there 
might be great retrenchment in some of this expenditure. I 
do not pretend to hke ceremonial offices any better than the 
honourable member for Northampton. No doubt there are 
many points in which reductions might be made without in 
the sUghtest degree impairing the convenience of the Queen 
or the dignity and splendour of the State. The honourable 
member for Northampton very fairly said he did not wish 
to touch the Civil List during the present reign. The 
right honourable member for Newcastle ^ has to-night again 
pressed for reductions ; and I must leave him to the answer 
of the right honourable member for Midlothian, who 
pointed out that it was impossible that the Queen, at her 
age, at the close of a long reign, should be expected to under- 
take these changes. I will not go farther than the honour- 
able member for Northampton, who, more Uberal than the 
right honourable member for Newcastle, did not wish to 
touch the Civil List during the present reign ; but then 
I say it is not fair to raise the point until the time comes 

• Mr. Morley. 
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when retrenchment is possible. If after the present reign 
the existing expenses are continued at the desire and will 
and in behoof of the Sovereign, the arguments that have 
been adduced would have some apphcation. My im- 
pression is that the only thing we have to deal with is the 
personal income of the Queen ; and what is that income ? 
If the House will look at the four sources from which it 
is derived — ^the Duchy of Cornwall for four years, the 
Duchy of Lancaster during the whole term of the reign, 
the Privy Purse, and the so-called savings of the Civil List 
— ^they will find that the total income of the Queen has 
averaged £105,000 per annum. Is that an excessive amount 
for the Queen of the United Kingdom 1 I know it is very 
difficult to put this matter properly before a popular 
audience. Thfr difficulty consists in finding something by 
which you may measure these large sums and the position 
of the Sovereign. If you are to take as a standard for the 
income of the Sovereign of England the income of the ' poor 
widow ' or the ' poor pensioner ' who have been put for- 
ward, of course £105,000 would be monstrous, and so would 
be the £50,000 that is taken by the French President, and 
so would be the £10,000 of the President of the United 
States. If you are to measure by other standards, by the 
greatness and the wealth of the country — ^if you are to 
measure by the standard of hving which generally prevails 
— ^if you are to measure by comparison with other mon- 
archies — ^I say the sum taken by the Queen is reasonable 
and even moderate. We are told that the people — ^the 
people with a capital P — ^think it exorbitant. We are told 
this by honourable members who profess on all occasions 
to speak for the people with a capital P — ^the honourable 
members for Northampton, Leicester, Sunderland, who 
never speak to us on any popular question without giving us 
to understand that in some special sense they have a mission 
to represent the People. Sir, I deny their claims. I should 
like to see their credentials. They represent only a majority, 
and in some cases it is a very smaU majority, in the constitu- 
encies which severally return them to this House. Yes ; 
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they represent something else ; they represent the class 
jealousies, the petty spite, and the enmities which they do 
their utmost to stimulate ; they represent the superficial 
prejudices to which they truckle. An honourable member 
tells us it is a shameful thing to fawn upon a monarch ; but 
it is a much more shameful thing to truckle to a multitude. 
Let these honourable members dare tp teU the whole truth 
upon this matter to the people. Let them, instead of carp- 
ing at the expenditiu-e on Monarchy which is essential to the 
maintenance of the institution, tell the people that if they 
want a Monarchy they must pay for it ; but let them tell 
also that their object in these endeavours is to behttle the 
Monarchy, to make it unpopular, and to prepare the way for 
destruction. Then we shall see whether the people, of whom 
we hear so much, who enjoy at least a measure of poUtical 
liberty under all circumstances which is more democratic 
than exists in any republic of Eiu:ope or the world, whether 
the people will be willing, when they understand everything, 
to enter upon a contest which must be prolonged, which 
must be exasperated, to throw the Constitution into the 
melting-pot, to postpone altogether indefinitely aU hope of 
practical and material reform in order to accept the pro- 
gramme of those who call themselves new Radicals — ^new 
because they have nothing in common with the old Radicals 
— ^who are destructive in their aims and objects, who have 
never shown the slightest constructive capacity, who are, 
in short, nothing more nor less than the Nihilists of EngUsh 
politics. 



THE FINDINGS OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION 
House of Commons, March 11, 1890 

[On this day the findings of the Parnell Commission were brought before 
the House of Commons, and the First Lord of the Treasury proposed a 
resolution thanking the judges and adopting the report. In the course 
of the debate Mr. Chamberlain spoke in favour of the resolution. He 
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began by examining the character of the Tribunal and of its inquiry, both 
of which he praised, and continued :] 

. . . The Government asks the House to discharge a 
ministerial fmiction, to adopt a report and not to pronomice 
a judicial opinion. But by the amendments you are asked 
to take the findings of fact of the judges, to deal with them, 
to distinguish between them, and to pronounce your own 
judgment upon them. ... I vote for the resolution of the 
Grovemment, because it does not ask us to pronounce a 
judicial opinion, but it leaves that to the nation. You have 
confidence in the nation. You believe that it will do you 
justice. Then why do you not leave it in their hands ? 
Now I must touch upon another statement of the noble lord, 
which was, I think, in continuation of a statement made by 
the right honourable member for Midlothian. It has been 
said by both that this report is a vote of censure ; that by 
adopting it you are condemning honourable members, 
your colleagues in this House. I deny that altogether. 
We have been told by every speaker on this side that this 
report is a triumphal acquittal upon every charge. How 
can a triumphal acquittal be a vote of censure ? I go 
further, and say that by adopting the report we adopt, as I 
have said, only the findings of fact as they are put before 
us by the judges ; we adopt them as the nearest approach 
to truth that we can get in this matter. But I do not find 
in the report one single word of condemnation from 
the judges ; from one end of the report to the other it is 
an impartial judicial statement — such things were done, 
such words were used, such consequences followed ; as to 
whether good or bad, laudable or to be reprobated, the 
judges do not say one word. By adopting the report you 
do not say either. I do not mean that you may not say a 
good deal by way of complement to this report. AH I point 
out is what cannot be contradicted as to the position of the 
question, and the issue we are asked to adopt. If you stop 
at what the Government proposes you pronounce neither 
censure nor praise. In aU inquiries of this kind there are 
necessarily two stages : the first is the finding of the facts ; 
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the second is the appreciation of the findings. That is what 
we are called upon to do. It is said that the judges were 
precluded from taking into account political and historical 
considerations, and these pohtical and historical considera- 
tions are essential before pronouncing finally on the matter, 
as they may turn things which would otherwise be offences 
into praiseworthy acts. That I admit. I say it was not for 
the judges to do that. If it is your opinion that judgment 
should be pronounced on the findings of the commission, 
then I say that your judgment upon the whole report should 
be a fuU comment upon the findings, and not upon those 
particular portions of the report which seem to suit your 
present circumstances. I wiU not say more. What I have 
said appUes to the amendment in the name of the honourable 
member for Loughborough as weU as to the amendment of 
the honourable member for Stockport. If I had to choose 
between any of these amendments I should say that his is 
the least objectionable. Undoubtedly the offences of which 
the respondents have been acquitted are more serious, more 
infamous, and more damaging charges than the charges 
which have been proved against them. Therefore, if you 
are to pick out any part of the report at all you should pick 
out that part which contains the most important charges. 
But why should you pick out one part and not accept the 
whole ? If, as you contend, the whole report is a verdict of 
acquittal, and if after taking into account the pleas of pallia- 
tion which have been put forward, you can say that the 
action of the respondents has been, on the whole, laudable, 
why do you not profess to deal with the report in that sense ? 
I listened with the greatest admiration to the speech of my 
honourable and learned friend the member for Hackney.^ 
He is a great forensic advocate, but I do not think that that 
was the speech of an advocate. It was not a speech made 
from a brief or from instructions. It was a speech made 
from his heart and conscience. But my honourable and 
learned friend, if he had chosen, might have produced an 
amendment in the very words of that speech — an amend- 
^ Sii Charles Bussell, later Lord Bussell of Killowen, Lord Chief- Justice. 
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ment which I believe would have been practically accepted 
with unanimity by the House. In the course of that speech 
my honourable and learned friend spoke of his loathing for 
crime and assassination, and condemned in the strongest 
terms intimidation in any shape or form. He deplored the 
excesses by which a great popular movement had been 
stained, and regretted that the leaders of that movement 
had failed in any respect to denounce intimidation. Well, 
if he had been willing, and had seen his way to draw up an 
amendment in which that reference was made to some of 
the findings of the report, he might have taken his choice of 
the other amendments before the House, which declared the 
satisfaction of the House at the acquittal of the honourable 
members on stUl graver charges. But we are asked to pick 
and choose. We are to treat some findings as being of no 
importance and others as being of supreme importance, and 
requiring particular notice. I am bound, even at the risk of 
wearying the House, to examine once more the character of 
those findings which we are asked to ignore. There is no 
doubt about the findings which acquit the respondents. 
Every one admits gladly that the respondents have been 
completely acquitted of personal comphcity with crime. 
But these are not the only charges against them, as there 
are other charges which they themselves demanded should 
be inquired into. They asked that the charges in Parnell- 
ism and Crime, including abstention from condemnation of 
crime, connivance with crime, and indirect but moral com- 
phcity with crime, should be inquired into. Let me ex- 
amine the findings of the judges in reference to this matter. 
The speech of the honourable member for West Belfast ^ was 
a sort of apologia pro vita svA, and, if it were to be accepted, 
it is not condemnation which is due to honourable members, 
but we ought to pass a resolution declaring that the honour- 
able member and his friends had deserved well of their 
country. The honourable and learned member for East 
Fife ^ took imder his special protection the other day the 
Clan-na-Gael. The Clan-na-Gael, it appears, is a friendly 

> Mr. Sexton. ' Mr. Aaquith. 
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society. Well, if it is a friendly society, the Land League 
and the National League must be philanthropic associa- 
tions for preventing murder and outrage. That, however, 
would need a little closer examination. I pass over the 
findings as to conspiracy and what is called the charge of 
treason. I admit that I attach no importance to it in the 
present debate. It is perfectly true that conspiracy of the 
kind which is proved, conspiracy to obtain independence, 
is not a crime as we understand it. It is no personal dis- 
honour to a man. In the history of Ireland, ay, and in the 
history of England, men have been guilty of similar con- 
spiracy to secure independence — ^which can be called treason, 
but for which they are now held in high honour and esteem. 
The only importance I attach to that finding is a political 
importance. I do not gather that at the time when this 
conspiracy was going on — it is pretended now that it has 
been since abandoned — ^it was annoimced to the world by 
the honourable members engaged in it. It was not their 
professed object. It was cloaked and concealed by what 
they called the constitutional agitation. What guarantee 
have we that the same thing is not going on now ? What 
proof have we that if Home Rule is granted we shall not 
find behind it the Fenian organisation using Home Rule as 
a first step to independence ? And now I come to what 
I think is the real issue — ^the findings numbered 4 and 9 in 
the report. What is it which has been contended with 
reference to these findings ? In the first place, it is said that 
they are findings in the nature of matters of opinion, and that 
they can be classified and distinguished in some way from 
the other evidence by which the respondents have been 
acquitted of the more serious offences. I say a moment's 
examination will show that the contention cannot be main- 
tained. I defy any one to make a distinction in the findings 
between those which appear at first sight to be hostile and 
those which appear favourable. There is a finding that : 
' It is not proved that payment was made to Byrne to enable 
him to escape from justice.' Is that a finding of fact or is it 
not ? That must be a finding of fact. What do you say 
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to this ? ' That payments were made to persons injured in 
the commission of crime.' I am not speaking of their re- 
spective gravity ; I am only saying, Can it be pretended that 
one opinion is a matter of fact, and that the other, as the 
honourable member for Fife sneeringly observed, is ' an 
obiter dictum of the judges ' ? Thus you get the finding that 
some of the respondents did express bona fide disapproval 
of the crime. Is that a question of fact ? If that is a 
question of fact, surely the other finding, that the respon- 
dents did not denounce intimidation leading to crime, even 
when they knew of its consequences, is also a matter of fact. 
You can make a distinction in the gravity of the findings, 
but you cannot make any distinction in their character. I 
will take one more. The finding of the court that acquits 
Mr. PameU of aU connection with the Invincible conspiracy 
is a finding of fact. But by what process of reason can you 
say that it is legitimate to accept a finding of that kind and 
reject a finding as to the co-operation and assistance which 
he has received from the Physical Force party ? They 
stand on the same footing. They have equal authority and 
equal weight, and you must either reject all the findings or 
accept them aU. There is a much more serious contention, 
if true. It is said that these findings related to venial and 
trivial offences. Let us see what they are. There are three 
findings which stand together. The finding that the re- 
spondents invited and obtained the assistance and co- 
operation of the Physical Force party ; the finding that 
there was no denunciation by Mr. Parnell of the action of 
the Physical Force party ; and lastly, the finding that Mr. 
Davitt was in close and intimate association with the party 
of violence in America. Is that a trivial offence ? What 
was the Physical Force party ? It was a party whose 
publicly avowed and professed object was to assassinate 
public men in this country and to lay our chief cities in ruins. 
And yet my honourable friend the member for Wolver- 
hampton compared these transactions with the history of 
the agitations which led to the passing of the Reform Act 
and the repeal of the Com Laws. I say there is no parallel 
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in these transactions to any popular or patriotic movement 
in the history of the world. There is no case in which men 
professing to carry on a constitutional agitation met their 
opponents in fair debate, and at the same time were in close 
and intimate alliance with men who by their pubUshed 
newspapers declared that their object was to assassinate 
those same opponents, and cause injury and ruin to the 
countrymen of those so-called constitutional leaders. Is 
no reparation due to us, who for months and years were 
followed by poUce even into our homes in order to protect 
us against the agents of the friendly society of the honour- 
able member for East Fife ? To compare action of this 
kind to the action of Bright and Cobden is simply an insult 
to the memory of those men. . . , 

We are told that we ought to take into account the wrongs 
and misery of Ireland, and the valuable result in the way of 
legislation. I am willing to admit the force of these argu- 
ments, but they are outside the present question. I say 
that the wrongs and misery of Ireland might have justified 
agitation, and even might have been an excuse for insur- 
rection ; but they cannot justify outrage, and it is this that 
makes the distinction between the agitation of the honour- 
able members opposite and those of Bright and Cobden. 
You may have had outbursts of popular agitation, but never 
before did you have an organised system of intimidation 
leading to crime. I think we are bound to make this protest, 
and to say that assassination and outrage of the character 
described are things which even an injured people have no 
right to employ. Mr. Davitt has pointed out that his hands, 
at all events, are absolutely clean in this matter, and in his 
speeches and in his address to the commissioners he has 
pointed out that these outrages were not only condemned 
by him, but that they were positively injurious to the 
agitation. With regard to the argument that we should 
take into account the result, I admit that the Land Bill 
could not have been passed without agitation, but I say that 
it did not need crime and outrage in order to pass the Land 
Bill or to back up the agitation. What we complain of is 
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crime and outrage, and not agitation. Then it is said that 
all these things are ancient history and do not go beyond 
the charges which were made by Mr. Forster in this House, 
or even those made by the right honourable gentlemen, the 
member for Midlothian and the member for Derby. That 
is true, perfectly true, and I believe that while every sen- 
sational calumny supplemented beyond what my right 
honourable friends alleged has failed, their original charges 
have been sustained. But when we made these charges 
and asked the House to pass stringent Coercion Acts on the 
ground that these charges were true, we did not think they 
were trivial and venial ; and if they were not then, what 
has occurred since that time to make them so now 1 We 
said then that crime and outrage were illegitimate weapons 
of agitation, and that incitement to intimidation, however 
innocent in intention, was wrong. Why should we not have 
the same thing now ; and if we are called upon to vote upon 
these findings, why should we not say so now 1 There is 
only this difference between then and now. At that time 
it might have been said that these grave charges had been 
put forward by political opponents, certainly by persons 
of different political convictions. Now they are made on 
the authority of a judicial tribunal and proved, and I say that 
it will be a supreme advantage of this commission that in the 
future it will be impossible for the leaders of any agitation, 
situated as honourable members below the gangway, to 
ignore or to pretend to ignore the consequences of action 
and language which have been conclusively proved and 
recorded against them. 
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[In December 1890, Captain Lugaid, now Sir Frederick Lngard, Govemor- 
Gieneral of Nigeria^ came to terms with King Mwanga of Uganda, who 
signed a treaty acknowledging for two years the supremacy of the British 
East Africa Company. Constant intrigues within and from without hia 
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tenitpiy induced Mwa&ga to back out of his bargain, and there was 
emeniU and anarchy, stamped out by the resolution and capacity of Lugard. 
Meanwhile the Directors of the Company, with their comparatively small 
capital of halt a million, and without the power to raise taxes, had become 
somewhat appalled at the dimensions of their burdens, and in 1891 gave 
it to be understood that it was their intention to retire from Uganda. They 
were induced to hold on, and in September 1892 the Foreign Office 
accepted the principle of evacuation, but offered assistance to the Company 
to prolong the occupation to the end of March 1893. In January 1893, 
Sir Gerald Portal, Her Majesty's representative at Zanzibar, was appointed 
to proceed to Uganda to inquire into the position, and to furnish informa- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone's Government to enable them to decide aS to the 
course to be ultimately adopted. It was in connection with this expedi- 
tion that Mr. Labouchere moved a reduction of £5000 in the estimates, 
and that Mr. Chamberlain made the following speech.] 

. . . My honourable friend the member for Sunderland^ said 
that he as a Radical — ^I may perhaps in passing say that 
there are Radicals and Radicals, and that, although I fuUy 
admit his claim to be a Radical, I hope he wiU admit that 
there are other Radicals who do not hold altogether with 
his opinions — was opposed to the expansion of the Empire, 
and that he would not spend a penny for any such object so 
long as there are poor and distressed and destitute persons 
at home for whom the money which can be afforded by the 
State might be expended with great advantage. That is a 
very important statement, and I should like to know how 
far it is likely to meet with general concurrence. I wonder, 
in the first place, how far my honourable friend's economy 
will carry him ? Take, for instance, one of the subjects 
which we have been discussing to-night. We are spending 
at the present time £200,000 a year, which might be spent 
on the poor and destitute at home, in the endeavour to put 
down the slave-trade. Is my honourable friend prepared 
to move that that expenditure should cease ? 

Now, suppose this view, which he puts before the Com- 
mittee, and which wiU not be accepted to-day by the 
majority of the Committee, had been put fifty or one hundred 
years ago, and suppose it had been accepted by the Parlia- 
ment of that day. I ask myself what would now be the 
position of this country, what would be the position of 
' Mr. S. Storey. 
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persons in the slums for whom my honourable friend has so 
much sympathy and feeling ? Does my honourable friend 
believe, if it were not for the gigantic foreign trade that has 
been created by this policy of expansion, that we could 
subsist in this country in any kind of way — I do not say in 
luxury, but in the condition in which, at the present time, 
a great part of our population lives 1 Does he think, that 
we could support in these small islands forty miUions of 
people, without the trade by which a great part of our 
population earns its living — ^a trade which has been brought 
to us by the action of our ancestors, who in centuries past 
did not shrink from making sacrifices of blood and treasure, 
and who were not ashamed — ^if I may borrow the expression 
which has been referred to more than once to-night — to 
peg out claims for posterity ? Are we, who enjoy the advan- 
tages of the sacrifices which they made, to be meaner than 
those who preceded -us ? Are we to do nothing for those 
who come after us ? Are we to sacrifice that which those 
who went before have gained for us ? If this idea of closing 
aU the doors through which all new trade is to come to us 
be accepted by this House, at least we ought to adopt some 
means by which our population can be kept stationary ; 
and we should bear in mind that when our ancestors pegged 
out claims for us in many parts of the world, these were 
not, at the time, more promising than the claims which we 
are now marking out. 

What are we asked to do to-night ? This is not a question 
of Uganda only ; but we are asked to reverse the whole 
poUcy of this country — a poKcy undertaken, I believe, with 
the consent of the vast majority of the people of this 
country — ^and to relinquish the vast advantages which have 
accrued to us by the surrender of Hehgoland, and by the 
treaties and engagements with foreign states, and to secure 
which our country has made sacrifices, in the belief that we 
were, in return, getting a quid pro quo. That quid pro quo 
we are now asked to sacrifice, and are asked to give up aU 
share in what has been called the partition of Africa. My 
honourable friend almost always speaks in the first person 
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singular, therefore I do not suppose that he claims to speak 
for more than himself, and I think that he will find himself 
to-night in a minority. In the country I believe that he is 
in a still smaller minority. I believe that the people of this 
country have definitely made up their minds on this ques- 
tion, and have determined that they wiU take their full 
share in disposing of these new lands and in the work of 
civilisation they have to carry out there. They are justified 
in that determination — ^justified by the spirit of the past, 
justified by that spirit of adventure and enterprise which 
has rendered us, of aU nations, peculiarly fitted to carry out 
the work of colonisation. It is a curious fact, and one which 
I have never been able to explain, that, of aU the nations in 
the world, we are the only one which has been able to carry 
out this work of colonisation without great cost to ourselves. 
Take, for instance, the case of France, which has been ruUng 
for so many years in Algeria. Up to this moment, although 
!Prench rule there has been beneficent, Algeria costs to the 
French exchequer large sums annually. The same is the 
case with regard to Tunis, and with regard also to the 
foreign possessions of Germany, and the possessions of Italy 
in Abyssinia. It is likewise true of the foreign possessions 
of Portugal. Except in the case of Spain, in the discovery 
of America, and the early history of Holland, up to com- 
paratively recent times, this is the case with the posses- 
sions of aU foreign countries, which have not been able to 
carry out their colonisation permanently without expense 
to their subjects. 

AU these facts should lead us to be hopeful in undertaking 
this new work of colonisation, which does not differ from 
what has been done in other directions in the past. If we 
are not going to give up this mission — I adopt the expression 
which has been employed — ^let us look the matter in the face 
and be prepared, if need be, for some sacrifice of life and 
money, which, in the first instance, we may have to make. 
We have come to the point at which we should not consider 
life so sacred that it may not be sacrificed to save life. I 
hold that, both in matters of life and money, we may 
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sacrifice both, if we see before us a prospect of good, and 
a satisfaction for the sacrifice we may have to make. 

This country has by large majorities declared its conviction 
that it is our duty to take our share in the work of civilisation 
in Africa. Our honour is pledged ; and whatever you may 
think of the matter, it is too late to go back. The Govern- 
ment are in a state of suspense. They are always in a state 
of suspense. I respect the honourable member for Sunder- 
land for having a definite policy. I, and those who agree 
with me, have also a poHcy, and I beheve in the expansion of 
the Empire, and we are not ashamed to confess that we have 
that belief. We are not at all troubled by accusations 
of Jingoism. But the Government have, on the other hand, 
no policy whatever. My profound sympathy is given to 
the Government, who are endeavouring once again to do 
what no Government has ever done with success — ^namely, 
to ride two horses and to promote two different poUcies 
at the same time. Here is my honourable friend below 
me, the member for Leicester (Mr. Picton), the great oppor- 
tunist of the present Parliament. He has an excuse for 
the Government. I do not know whether the Government 
approve of their defender — ^he says that he approves of 
their policy of inquiry. This policy of inquiry ? Is there 
any man in this House who behoves in it ? The Govern- 
ment have plenty of information at their disposal ; they 
know now all that they wiU know when Sir Gerald Portal 
reports ; but it is difficult to go against old friends ; it is 
better to appoint a commission than to come to a decision. 
I wonder they did not send out a judge of the High Court. 
But they have sent a ' commission of inquiry ' to Uganda, 
and, of course, the commission cannot report until very 
late in the session ; and then, as my honourable friend, 
the member for Leicester, says, the one supreme object of 
the Government will have been accompUshed, and then, 
perhaps, he wiU support them in attending a httle to what 
he calls subsidiary questions. 

It is a most convenient doctrine which my honourable 
friend, who is a leader among the new Radicals, has now 
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taken up. He never mentioned his new convictions in the 
time of the late Government ; I never heard him explain 
then that the Government might have in hand a supreme 
object which would lead them to disregard aU subsidiary 
ones. The only things he cared about then were the 
subsidiary questions. I do not accuse him of inconsistency ; 
it is delightful to note the growth of his mind. 

I was saying that in Uganda we cannot go back if we 
would. What have we done there ? By a charter we gave 
to a company certain powers. Not only was the company 
entrusted with discretion, but distinct and definite pressure 
was put upon it to go forward, and to prevent other countries 
from conaing in and taking possession of territories which 
were within the sphere of British influence. Rightly or 
wrongly, the company yielded to that pressure of public 
opinion ; they went forward in Uganda ; they broke up 
such government as there was in Uganda. I am told the 
honourable member for Dumfries has said, in an excellent 
and powerful speech, that the normal condition there was 
one of massacre. Of course, there was a Grovernment there 
— such a Government as you may expect in those countries ; 
and if we have no business there whatever, and no responsi- 
bility, and never intend to take any, we had better have 
left those people to work out their own salvation for them- 
selves, be it by massacre or in any other way. But, as a 
matter of fact, we did not do so. We broke up the authority 
of those who were held to be chiefs among the people. We 
came in at a cost which to my mind was trifling in comparison 
with the results achieved. We have secured for Uganda 
the pax Britannica which has been so beneficial in India. 

I heard the Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) to-night 
speak about the sad and deplorable circumstances in Uganda. 
I think he spoke of those occurrences as constituting a 
massacre. There was no massacre at all. What existed 
in Uganda at that time were anarchy and civil war of the 
worst kind. If we had not been there, thousands, and per- 
haps hundreds of thousands, of people would have been 
cruelly massacred ; and, after the victory of one party, 
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what remained of the other would have been cruelly tor- 
tured. 

Captain Lugard was on the spot. Let me say, in passing, 
that I sometimes feel we do not do justice to our bravest 
and noblest citizens. Of Captain Lugard I know no more 
than any member of the House may know — ^I know him only 
through reading his works. He was, I believe, an Indian 
officer who was sent to Uganda imder the orders of the com- 
pany ; he undertook a work of the highest responsibility 
and the greatest importance. Any one who reads his 
accounts impartially wiU agree in this — ^that he was, at all 
events, a man of extraordinary power and capacity, tact, 
discretion, and courage. Courage is a common virtue, but 
he has shown it in no common way, and he has exhibited 
a modesty which is beyond all praise. It is something for 
England to glory in that we can still boast such servants 
as these. I was saying that he was present in Uganda when 
this state of things arose. He took his measures. In the 
confusion which followed, fom: hundred Hves at the outside 
were sacrificed. Captain Lugard himself puts the number 
at considerably less. It was deplorable, no doubt ; but 
that sacrifice cheaply purchased the peace and temporary 
civilisation which followed. Long before now the people 
would have been at each other's throats but for the presence 
of the English. You gave a charter to the company, and, 
through it, have undertaken this responsibility; you have 
never disavowed that ; and now you cannot leave that coun- 
try whatever it may cost you. Even if, as the honourable 
member for Northampton said, it cost you another expedi- 
tion, you are bound at aU hazards to fulfil the obligations 
of this country, to maintain the faith of this country to 
the people to whom it is pledged. 

What would happen if you left ? Would not the Pro- 
testants, Catholics, and Mahomedans be at one another's 
throats, and would there not be a massacre almost un- 
paralleled in the history of Africa ? And who would suffer 
most ? Those who have been our aUies ; they are the 
people whom we have disarmed, and who would now faU 
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an easy prey to their enemies. I do not think my honour- 
able friend contemplated such an abandonment as that. 
He was quite ready to protest against any further extension 
of the Empire. But the extension has been accomphshed, 
and we are dealing now with what has taken place and 
cannot be recalled. And I say it would be as great a dis- 
grace as ever befell England if you were to retire from a 
country whose prosperity and the lives of whose people 
depend absolutely upon your continuance of the hold you 
have upon them. 

The honourable member for Northampton has made 
one of those speeches to which we are accustomed. It 
was a very amusing speech on a very serious subject, but 
I do not think that questions of international policy ought 
to be determined by satire. The consequences of the de- 
cision at which this committee is about to arrive will extend 
to long years after you have made it. The decision at 
which you are about to arrive involves the faith of Great 
Britain, and the influence of Great Britain, not only in 
Uganda, but in the whole of Africa, for news travels fast 
even in that vast continent. 

The honourable member has talked about the cost of 
an expedition to Uganda, but I do not understand this 
measuring duty and honour by the money it costs. The 
honourable member for Northampton, however, is only 
following the example of the right honourable gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Morley) in that respect. 
If we have to protect people who are in danger of their Uves, 
we ought not to count the cost. According to the argument 
of the honourable member, if it wiU cost £10 we may protect 
their lives, but if it will cost a million we had better keep 
the money in our pockets. I believe that the honourable 
member for Northampton has ludicrously exaggerated the 
cost of this matter. He has told the committee that it 
wiU be necessary to bring up the British troops in large 
numbers if we are to have an expedition like that to the 
Soudan. But Uganda is only six hundred miles from the 
coast, while the Soudan is two thousand miles from the coast. 
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Mr. Labottcheee : I was referring to the expedition to 
Suakin. 

Mr. Chamberlain : The honourable member speaks as if 
Suakin were really a serious part of our work in connection 
with the Soudan. Our position in Suakin was abandoned. 
The railway was abandoned. I confess now that I wish 
it had not been abandoned. The heavy part of that ex- 
pedition was the cost incurred in the attempted rescue of 
Grordon. The two expeditions are absolutely incomparable. 
All the evidence — and I beheve it to be good evidence — 
goes to show that the peace of Uganda and of the neighbour- 
ing countries can be secured at a comparatively small ex- 
penditure. A few Enghsh officers with a small body of 
Soudanese troops will be able to keep the country quiet. 
The honourable member for Northampton talks of the cost 
of erecting forts, but aU the forts that will be necessary 
are mere stockades, which can be erected at the cost of a 
few shillings, and which will be amply sufficient to with- 
stand the assaults of savages. I do not see the sUghtest 
reason for believing that the cost of preserving the peace 
and of policing the country need be anything more than 
the taxation of the country itself will bear. We have 
had this same question argued over and over again with 
regard to other parts of Africa, and in every case the dis- 
cretion and the prudence of a few English officers have enabled 
the peace of the district to be preserved without a single 
farthing of expense to the English Exchequer. 

The honourable member spoke of possible danger that 
would arise from the attacks of the Mahdi and Senoussi. 
As for the Mahdi, those who know best do not fear him in any 
way. Mahdism is a periodic outburst of fanaticism which 
is nearly exhausted, and I believe that in a very short time 
the Soudan will fall like a ripe pear into the lap of Egypt. 
The Senoussi is a person of a very difEerent character, 
and it is very difficult to prophesy what wiU be the future 
of the party he leads. Tradition and all information as 
to this sect are, however, entirely in a different direction, 
and he is not at all likely to interfere with the position 
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we may acquire in Uganda. Putting aside these two im- 
probable hypotheses, there is no reason to believe that the 
cost of our protectorate or rule in Uganda is likely to be 
anything but moderate in the first instance, and nothing 
at all in the course of a very few years. 

As to the commerce of Uganda, the late Mr. Mackay, 
the African missionary, who was so ijniversally respected, 
said that the climate of Uganda is excellent, that the country 
can produce almost anything, and that the only difficulty 
is the want of transport and of British enterprise ; but that 
when once those two things were secured, there was no reason 
whatever why Uganda should not be a most prosperous, 
even a wealthy, country. How can we expect the commerce 
of Uganda to thrive when the cost of traffic between that 
country and the coast amounts to about £200 per ton ? 
But what would the honourable member have said about 
the cost of carriage to the North- West of Canada a hundred 
years ago ? Until the Canadian Pacific Railway was con- 
structed there was scarcely any trade in those great 
dominions of the British Crown. I maintain that the 
prospects of Uganda are quite equal to those of the North- 
West of Canada fifty years ago. This is what Lord Rosebery 
means by pegging out claims for posterity. Lord Rosebery 
knows that the returns from Uganda cannot be immediate, 
but he knows that the returns some time or another are 
certain. 

This brings me to another point. I have quoted the 
opinions of Mr. Mackay to the effect that you cannot have 
a commerce in Uganda without a means of transport. I 
call the pohcy of the Government one of drifting. They 
might just as well take a bold stand now, because the result 
will be the same. They have committed themselves just 
as much by sending this mission as they could have done 
by saying, ' We are going to retain the country, and make 
the best of it.' The question is, Are we going to make the 
best of it, and how much time are we going to waste before 
we make the best of it ? I believe that nothing can be 
done in this territory unless you are prepared to make the 
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railway at a cost of some two and a half millions, or of three 
millions, according to that great financial authority, the 
member for Northampton. That would be the cost if you 
made the whole six hundred miles, but those who are best 
acquainted with the country think that it would be sufficient 
at first to carry the railway up to the motmtains, a distance 
of three hundred miles. If you made the line up to the 
mountains you would get over all the country which is 
difficult for animal porterage, and by animal porterage you 
would be able to carry on the traffic for the rest of the way. 
The cost of a railway for three hundred miles would be a 
miUion and a half. But whether the railway is to cost a 
miUion and a half or three millions, you had better make 
up your minds to-night that if you are going to stay in this 
territory you wiU have to spend the money — ^that you will 
have to guarantee some interest on the money in order 
that the fine may be made. I firmly beUeve that the railway 
wiU be a good investment, and if you spend this money 
the working classes of this coimtry, and the people in the 
slums, for whom the honourable member for Sunderland 
is so anxious, wiU benefit, for the whole of the work will, 
of course, be done in this country, and the line will be 
engineered by natives of this country. Even in the honour- 
able member's view, therefore, the money will not be whoUy 
thrown away. I beUeve that the chances of this railway 
are just as good as were the chances of the railways which 
were built in India thirty years ago and which are now 
producing a large revenue. This railway wiU bring you 
into communication with twelve millions of people in the 
countries conterminous with the Victoria Lake and the 
other great lakes ; and, whatever may be said of Uganda, 
nobody wiU deny that the neighbouring countries, Uke 
Unyoro and Usoga, are countries of enormous natural 
wealth. As soon as you make porterage possible we shall 
have a large commerce. 

We shall get from this country gum and rubber, and per- 
haps even wheat, and in return we shall send out large 
quantities of our manufactures. It is a most remarkable 
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fact that as soon as we created this company, and this 
sphere of influence, the British and indeed the general trade 
of Zanzibar increased at a perfectly marvellous rate. In 
the last year for which we have returns it nearly doubled, 
increasing from 72,000 to 131,000 tons. If that is done in 
the green tree, what wiU be done in the dry ? I think, 
therefore, that the investment is one which a rich country 
can wisely undertake. 

With regard to the slave-trade, the railway wiU certainly 
do more than anything else could do to put a stop to the 
abominable traffic in slaves. What is the slave-trade and 
its cause ? People do not make slaves from mere love of 
cruelty and mischief. They carry on the slave-trade be- 
cause they get their livelihood by it, and the slave-trade in 
Africa is largely a matter of porterage. Tribes are enslaved 
in order to carry burdens down to the coast, and then are 
sold for what they wiU fetch. If you can give to the slave- 
raiding Arabs peaceful means of making an honest UveU- 
hood, do you think that they are so fond of war that they 
will not accept these means ? Whenever it has been made 
profitable to a nation or tribe to keep the peace, they have 
always done so. Take an illustration. In the old days we 
had to fight with the people of the Punjab, and when we 
had conquered them they supplied us with our best native 
soldiers. But now that peace reigns, and the country is 
prosperous, these people, who were once the most warlike 
race in India, are confirmed agriculturists and peasants, 
and we cannot get from them an adequate number of re- 
cruits for our army. What happened in India wiU happen 
in Africa. 

Make it the interest of the Arab slave-traders to give up 
the slave-trade and you wiU see the end of that traffic. 
Construct your railway, and thereby increase the means of 
traffic, and you wiU take away three-fourths if not the whole 
of the temptation to carry on the slave-trade. 

I ask the Committee, Are they in earnest in this matter 
of the slave-trade ? Is the hereditary sentiment of the 
British people stiU alive 1 Do we hold it to be one of our 
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prime duties, as Lord Rosebery said, and great glories, to 
take a prominent part in suppressing this trade ? If we 
do, let us look boldly in the face the necessities of the situa- 
tion, and let us spend our money wisely. We spend £200,000 
a year for a squadron on the East Coast which, I am afraid, 
has too often tacreased indirectly the horrors and suffer- 
ings entailed by the slave-traffic, and now we are asked to 
sanction an expenditure which I believe will be much more 
fruitful of good results. 

I wish, in conclusion, to say that I do hope that the 
Government will take to heart this debate. They get no 
credit from either side by taking a middle course. I am 
uncertain, whether, if the majority of them follow out their 
wishes, they would not at once pronounce in favour of the 
absolute evacuation of Uganda, and whether they would 
not be prepared to take all the risks of such a course. At 
aU events that would be a bold course, and they might 
make their own defence, and might go to the country and 
see if they could get approval for it. But, on the other hand, 
they may take the course I urge most earnestly upon them. 
I do not care whether they say that course was forced upon 
them by the proceedings of the party opposite, or in obedience 
to their own wishes ; but at least they could say in the 
present situation, and with the responsibilities which we 
have undertaken, and which are incumbent upon them as 
much as they were upon their predecessors, that they will 
face this problem and that they wQl carry out the policy 
which of course will result in the protectorate or the aimexa- 
tion which is feared by the honourable member below me, 
but which I believe wiU do credit to the British name and 
will in the long run be in accordance both with oiu- interest 
and our honour. 
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WORKING MEN THEIR OWN LANDLORDS 

Birmingham, October II, 1894 

There is a question which is hardly less important than the 
temperance question, and which is cldsely connected with 
it. I mean the improvement of the homes of the people. 
Those who go amongst the poor know perfectly well that a 
miserable home is the cause, quite as often as it is the con- 
sequence, of drunkenness and intemperate drinking, and that 
a happy home wiU do much to remove the temptation which 
leads men to spend too much of their time in the public- 
house. Well, I have two proposals to make to you regard- 
ing the dwellings of the people. In the first place, we want 
to clear away those nests of disease and crime which exist in 
all our large cities, and where people are herded together 
under conditions which make comfort and health, and even 
proper living, entirely impossible ; and for that purpose all 
I think to be necessary is to extend the principle of the 
Artisans' DweUings Act, which, bear in mind, was passed by 
a Conservative Government, and which was, and remains 
to this day, the one serious valuable attempt to deal with 
one of the greatest of our social questions. And, in order 
that I may anticipate my opponents, let it not be said that 
I am praising this Act now for the first time. I remember 
perfectly well, when it was passed by Mr. Cross, speaking 
here in Birmingham, and speaking in Sheffield (where I was 
standing as a candidate for Parliament), and saying that 
Mr. Cross by this Act had done more to promote the social 
welfare of the people than Liberal statesmen had done for 
many years before. But, as you know, however good was 
the principle of the Act, it has not been largely availed of, 
and the reason is the excessive cost of carrying it into effect. 
That is due to the fact that it is confined to so limited an 
area that, when it is adopted, the cost falls upon the com- 
munity, but the profit goes to the neighbouring landlords and 
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occupiers. I am not speaking of our own scheme in Birming- 
ham, because I was successful in obtaioing exceptional 
terms which were not enjoyed by any other corporation in 
the Kingdom ; and as to that scheme, I will say in a paren- 
thesis, that although we paid a great deal more than we 
ought to have done for ovu" property, yet that, in the long 
run, and in the next generation, that scheme wUl not only 
have justified its existence as having promoted the health 
and general prosperity of the city, but it will make this 
corporation one of the richest corporations in the United 
Kingdom. But I continue my argument, and I say that, 
speaJdng generally, the fault of the Act was that it does not 
allow the corporations to take the surrounding property, 
but only allows them to take the property which is in- 
sanitary, and the result is as I have described to you. In 
order to change that, proposals have been made by the 
London County Council, and by various town councils, for 
adopting the system of betterment, by which a charge should 
be made on the siurounding owners for the improvement 
which is carried out. In principle that is absolutely fair, 
and I have supported it in Parliament and outside ; but, as 
a practical man, the more I consider the subject, the more I 
am impressed with the difficulties of the case, and the less 
I believe that that will be a real security for the economy 
of these transactions ; and therefore, what I propose in 
place of it is that the local authorities should have, in all 
cases, power to take whatever land they require for the 
purpose of improvement at a fair price ; that they should 
be able to combine a great city improvement — ^the widening 
of streets, the making of squares, and so on — ^with sanitary 
reconstruction, and in this way the value of the improved 
property will go to the corporation, and wiU go far to com- 
pensate for the cost of the sanitary work. If this change is 
carried out, and it cannot be held to be unjust or injurious 
to any living being, then you wiU find the corporations of 
the country — ovx own, I hope, first among the number — 
clearing the evil quarters in their cities, and makiug room 
for better houses, for better conditions of life, and prevent- 
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ing by the regulations they will establish the re-creation of 
the rookeries which in the past have caused so much misery 
and harm. 

And that is by no means all. I have hitherto spoken only 
of great schemes for dealing with large areas in our great 
cities ; but I want to deal now with the individual home. 
What is the best security and guarantee that the home of the 
working man shall be comfortable, shall be healthy ? It 
is that a man shall be the owner of his dwelling. A primary 
object of the programme which I am putting before you 
to-night — one to which I attach as much importance as to 
any other item — ^is a House Purchase Act, by which the 
working classes of this country, and especially the artisans 
of the towns, may be enabled to become the owners of their 
own dwellings upon favourable terms. Parliament has 
allotted the sum of £40,000,000, or nearly £40,000,000sterling, 
to enable the Irish tenant to become the owner of his own 
holding. I do not grudge the British credit which is being 
used for this beneficent purpose. I believe that this system 
not only acts to the advantage of the tenant in Ireland, but 
also tends towards the security and peace of the country, 
and therefore to the advantage of the whole population. 
But that is not all. Parliament has also permitted the 
advance of unlimited sums, in order that the agricultural 
labourer may acquire allotments and small holdings. 
Again, I entirely approve. I beUeve that to do this, to give 
the labourer an interest in the soil which he cultivates, is 
to make him a better citizen, is to attach him to the land 
of his birth, is to stay the emigration from the coimtry into 
the towns, and in that way indirectly, if not directly, is an 
advantage to the towns as much as it is to the country. 
But if that be so, I ask why should we not go further, why 
should we not extend this beneficent principle, why should 
not we give the artisan in the towns an equal chance with the 
Irish tenant ? He is profoimdly loyal, his honesty is un- 
questioned, he is as deserving as any other class in the 
community, and to give him this opportunity, to give liiin a 
visible stake in the country, will be to give stability to all 
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our institutions, and will be to raise his conception of his 
responsibilities and of his civic duty. Now, that is my pro- 
posal to you — ^that the State shall do for you what it has done 
for the labourers in the country, and what it has done for the 
Irish tenants. There is a gentleman — ^Mr. Stanley Boulter — 
who was the Unionist candidate for one of the divisions in 
Yorkshire, who has recently written some very able letters 
to the press on this subject. He is coming to Birmingham 
next week, I believe, to advocate this reform, and I hope 
that you will go to his meeting iu large numbers and give 
him a hearty welcome. I do not know whether he was 
first in the field with the proposal. I am inclined to think 
that we may claim to be joint authors ; but, in any case, I 
am indebted to him for many details and much information. 
Now I want to put before you in figures the result of such a 
reform as that which I am suggesting. I think they will be 
calculated rather to surprise you. I wiU take an ordinary 
workman's house in Birmingham which is let at a rental of 
5s. 6d. a week. That would be a fairly comfortable house — 
a house such as a prosperous working man in fair employ- 
ment would be likely to occupy. I inquired of one of the 
leading surveyors in Birmingham, who has a great deal to do 
with property, what would be the cost of such a house, and 
he tells me that the average market price would be about 
£140. If the working man occupjong that house were to 
find one-fifth of the purchase money (£28) from his own 
savings, and if the State were to advance him, through the 
municipality, the remaining four-fifths (£112), and if then 
he were to continue to pay the same rent as at present he 
would have paid off the loan with interest, and he would be 
the absolute owner of his own house in about ten years. 
That is supposing that the State lends the money at 3 per 
cent. But now suppose, for some reason or another, he felt 
himself unable to pay so large a rent as at present ; then if 
he were to pay 3s. a week — ^that is to say, 2s. 6d. a week less 
than his present rent — ^he would still pay off the loan and 
become absolute owner in about twenty years ; and if he 
were willing to wait still longer — say, for thirty years — ^he 
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would become the absolute owner of his house by the pay- 
ment of 2s. 3d. a week, or less than one-half of his present 
rent. I want you to have the whole of the facts before you. 
(A Voice — ' What about the land — ^leasehold or freehold ? ') 
My own impression is that in the majority of cases the £140 
would purchase the freehold. Now I was going to say that, 
in order that you might have the whole case before you, you 
must bear in mind that under these circumstances the tenant 
would have to pay the rates which are now charged to the 
landlord ; but my inquiries show that in such a house as 
that which I have described the rates would not amount to 
more than Is. per week, and consequently 6s. 6d. per week 
for ten years, 4s. for twenty years, and 3s. 3d. for thirty 
years, would give him the ownership of his house. Now, 
can you not see what an enormous boon this would be to 
thousands and tens of thousands of working men, who might 
become the owners of their own dwellings without adding 
in any way to their present charges 1 Is it unreasonable 
that the State, which represents the community, should give 
this assistance, which is requisite to the success of our plan ? 
Why, I have shown you that there are already ample pre- 
cedents ; but I wiU go fiu1)her, I will point out to you that 
aU I am asking is that the State shall use money which now 
belongs to the working classes and invest it for their benefit. 
At the present time the State holds eighty millions of money 
in the savings banks of this country, the result of the thrift 
of the working classes. The State pays them 2J per cent, 
interest upon that money ; all I ask is that it should lend it 
back again to them at 3 per cent. Experience shows us 
that it is absolutely impossible for the State to make a safer 
investment ; no money has been lost in lending to the Irish 
tenants. No money has been lost in lending to the agri- 
cultural labourers ; and the experience of great institutions 
like the Peabody Trust and the Artisans' Dwellings in 
London goes "to show that the rents are paid with unex- 
ampled regularity. The cost of management of a scheme 
of this kind properly conducted could not exceed 6s. per 
cent. That is the precise cost of the management of a 
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similar scheme which has been carried on for many years 
by the Leeds Building Society, which is a very large, a very 
old established, and a most admirable institution, which has 
been conducted to the great advantage of the people of 
Leeds and the surrounding neighbourhood ; and, therefore, 
if the State were to carry out this suggestion, it would be 
able to take a profit of 4s. per cent, on the transaction — that 
is, of nearly J per cent. — and at the same time to confer 
an enormous benefit upon countless thousands of the most 
iadustrious, the most deserving class in our population. 



SPLENDID ISOLATION 
Whitehatj. Booms, London, Jantjary 21, 1896 

[On the formation of Lord Salisbury's Cabinet in the summer of 1895, 
Mr. Chamberlain became Secretary of State for the Colonies, and thereby 
sorprised the public mind. The strongest men in British Cabinets had 
not commonly been Colonial Secretaries, nor did the o£Sce seem one likely, 
on the face of it, for a Radical social reformer. Those, however, who 
had watched Mr. Chamberlain's career — ^reflected, moreover, in speeches 
like the two foregoing — ^were aware of a gradual development in his views 
of the position of this country, which had been going on since his tenxire 
of office at the Board of Trade, when he had the opportunity to judge of 
the efEeot on British commerce of ineffective and ill-considered foreign and 
colonial tactics. Already, it appears from his Devonshire Club speech, 
ideas of constructive policy were in his mind. He threw himself with 
ardour into the duties and problems of his new office, and was understood 
to be ' getting up ' the position and case of each several dominion and 
colony in turn when, in the last days of 1895, his attention — and the 
world's — was violently demanded by South Africa. 

The incursion of Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal was made on December 
29, 1895. On January 3, 1896, the Emperor of Gtermany sent a message 
to President Kruger in terms deemed unfriendly to Great Britain, and 
greatly resented in this country. There was a moment of dumb suspense. 
The ' Kying Squadron ' of powerful ships was commissioned and made 
ready for sea in a few days, and assurances of sympathy and support were 
received from the principal colonies of the Empire. 

These were the circumstances in which the following speech was delivered 
on January 21, 1896, when Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, took the chair at a dinner to Lord Lamington, who was leaving 
England to take up his duties as Gtovemor of the Colony of Queensland. 
His speech was made in proposing Lord Lamington's health.] 
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I THINK that I see before me a representative gathering of 
British subjects, whose principal interests lie in that great 
group of Australian colonies, whose present greatness and 
importance give us but a faint indication of the splendid 
future which awaits them. For of one thing I am certain, 
whatever may be the fate of the old country — ^and even as 
to that I have sufficient confidence — ^no man can doubt that 
our vigorous ofEspring in the Southern Seas are bound at 
no distant time to rival the older civilisation of the Con- 
tinent of Europe in wealth, in popidation, and in all the 
attributes of a great nation. But, although, as I have said, 
your interests lie in this direction, I have an instinctive 
feeling that to-night you are thinking not so much of 
Australian politics and of Australian progress as you are 
of events that have recently occurred in another quarter 
of the globe and of their connection with Imperial interests. 
If that be so, I haU the fact as another proof of the solidarity 
of Imperial sentiment in making it impossible that a blow 
can be striick, or a chord sounded, in even the most distant 
portion of the Queen's dominions, without an echo coming 
back from every other part of the British Empire. 

It would be inopportune in me, it would be improper, if 
I were to dwell on the incidents which have diverted atten- 
tion to South Africa. Those incidents wiU be the subject of 
judicial inquiry in this country and in Africa, and I assume 
that, with the fair-mindedness which distinguishes them, 
my countrymen will wait to hear both the indictment and 
the defence before they pronoimce a judgment. But, in 
the meantime, I wiU venture to say that I think there is 
a tendency to attach too much importance to sensational 
occurrences which pass away and leave no trace behind, 
and not enough to the general course of British policy and 
the general current of colonial progress. I have heard 
it said that we never have had a colonial policy, that we 
have simply blundered into all the best places in the earth. 
I admit that we have made mistakes. I have no doubt 
that we are answerable for sins of commission as well as 
for sins of omission ; but, after all is said, this remains — 
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that we alone among the nations of the earth have been 
able to establish and to maintain colonies mider different 
conditions in aU parts of the world, that we have maintained 
them to their own advantage and to ours, and that we 
have secured, not only the loyal attachment of all British 
subjects, but the general good-wiU of the races, whether 
they be native or whether they be European, that have thus 
come under the British flag. This may be a comforting 
assurance when we think of occasional mistakes, and when 
we are rebuked even for our misfortunes we may find some 
consolation in our success. 

There is, gentlemen, another consideration which I 
think is not inappropriate to such a gathering as this. A 
few weeks ago England appeared to stand alone in the world, 
surromided by jealous competitors and by altogether un- 
expected hostility. Differences between ourselves and other 
nations which were of long standing appeared suddenly to 
come to a head and to assume threatening proportions ; 
and from quarters to which we might have looked for friend- 
ship and consideration — having regard to om- traditions and 
to a certain commtmity of interest — we were confronted with 
suspicion, and even with hate. We had to recognise that 
our success itself, however legitimate, was imputed to us 
as a crime ; that our love of peace was taken as a sign of 
weakness ; and that our indifference to foreign criticism 
was construed into an invitation to insult us. The prospect 
of our discomfiture was regarded with hardly disguised 
satisfaction by our competitors, who, at the same time, must 
have been forced to own that we alone held our possessions 
throughout the world in trust for aU and that we admit them 
to our markets as freely as we do our own subjects. I 
regret that such a feeling should exist, and that we should 
be forced to acknowledge its existence ; but, as it does exist, 
I rejoice that it found expression. No better service was 
ever done to this nation, for it has enabled us to show, in 
face of aU, that while we are resolute to fulfil our obligations 
we are equally determined to maintain our rights. 

Three weeks ago, in the words of Mr. Foster, the Leader 
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of the House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, ' the 
great mother-empire stood splendidly isolated.' And how 
does she stand to-day ? She stands secure in the strength 
of her own resources, in the firm resolution of her people 
without respect to party, and in the abundant loyalty of 
her children from one end of the Empire to another. 

The resolution which was conveyed to the Prime Minister 
on behalf of the Atistrahan colonies, and the display of 
patriotic enthusiasm on the part of the Dominion of Canada, 
came to us as a natural response to the outburst of national 
spirit in the United Kingdom, and as a proof that British 
hearts beat in unison throughout the world, whatever may 
be the distances that separate us. 

Then let us cultivate those sentiments. Let us do all in 
our power by improving our communications, by developing 
our commercial relations, by co-operating in mutual defence, 
and none of us then wiU ever feel isolated ; no part of the 
Empire wiU stand alone, so long as it can count upon the 
common interest of all in its welfare and in its security. 
That is the lesson I desire to impress on my countrymen. 
In the words of Tennyson, let 

' Britain's myriad voices call, 
" Sons, be welded each and all. 
Into one Imperial 'whole, 
One with Britain, heart and soul ! 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne ! " ' 

And in the time to come, the time that must come, when 
these colonies of ours have grown in statiure, in population, 
and in strength, this league of kindred nations, this federa- 
tion of Greater Britain, wiU not only provide for its own 
security, but will be a potent factor in maintaining the peace 
of the world. 

Our guest to-night goes out to take his part in this work 
of drawing tighter the bonds which unite us to our children 
in the Antipodes. He goes to an infant colony, an infant 
which is destined to become a giant, and the future possi- 
bilities of which no man can measure. Queensland has an 
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area, which — shall I say ? — is three times greater than the 
German Empire. It has a soil which can produce an3i;hing. 
It has vast mineral resources. In a generation its popula- 
tion has increased fifteenfold. It has already a revenue of 
three or four miUioiis sterhng. It has completed 2500 
miles of railway. It has exports valued at ten millions 
sterling, all of them, except a small fraction, coming to the 
United Kingdom or to some of the British possessions. Yet 
this colony of Queensland, great as it is, is only one of seven, 
all equally important, equally energetic, equally prosperous, 
equally loyal. I say that the relations between these 
colonies and ourselves are questions of momentous import 
to us both, and I hope that our rulers and our people will 
leave no stone unturned to show the store that we aU set on 
the continued amity, the continued affection, of our kin- 
dred beyond the sea. That is the message we ask Lord 
Lamington to take with him, and we wish him health and 
prosperity in the colony over which he is about to preside. 

In responding to the toast of ' The Chairman,' which was 
proposed by Sir James Garrick, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

Nothing could be more gratifying to me than that this 
toast should have been proposed by the eloquent repre- 
sentative of the colony which we have met to honour as well 
as its future Governor, and nothing could be more agreeable 
than the kindly response which you have given to the toast. 
It almost emboldens me to think that there may yet be 
occasions upon which I shall venture to address my fellow- 
countrymen — a, point on which, I admit, I have had grave 
doubts since I have become acquainted with certain criti- 
cisms of my recent performances. When I became Secretary 
of State for the Colonies I accepted with that office certain 
duties, not the least pleasant being that of presiding over 
gatherings similar to this. I attended a meeting of the 
friends of South Africa on an occasion interesting especially 
to our colony of Natal, and I made a speech upon that 
occasion in which, in my simple and ingenuous way, I 
ventured to point out that this was on the whole a con- 
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siderable Empire, and that any true view of its perspective 
would take into account the greatness of the colonies, and 
the magnitude of their resources, as well as the past history 
of the mother country. And thereupon I was surprised to 
read, in the report of a speech of a minor luminary of the 
late Government, on the occasion of the recent raid into the 
Transvaal, that that unfortunate occurrence was entirely 
due to the ' spread-eagle ' speech which I had made. It is 
extraordinary what great events spring from trifling causes. 
I had no conception that my words would travel so far or 
have so great an influence. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, I have never made a ' spread-eagle ' speech in 
my life. I think I have been able to distinguish between 
patriotism and jingoism. But in order that there may be 
no mistake, I desire to say now, in the most formal way, 
that the few remarks which I have addressed to you to- 
night are not to be taken as an intimation to any individual 
to carry on war on his own account or to make an invasion 
upon a friendly nation with which we are at present at peace. 
But this is not all, because this afternoon I read in an even- 
ing newspaper that this same speech, which I thought so 
natural and so innocent, was really the dictating cause of our 
difficulties in British Guiana, and of the complications with 
our cousins across the Atlantic. It appears that in speaking 
of Imperial unity, in endeavom:ing to popularise that idea 
among my countrymen, I am giving offence to other nations. 
Gentlemen, I cannot help thinking that Lord Eosebery 
was mistaken, when, a short time ago, he said that the 
' Little Englanders ' no longer existed among us. A pretty 
pass we must have come to if the minister who is responsible 
for the British colonies is forbidden to speak of their future, 
of their greatness, of the importance of maintaining friendly 
relations with them, of the necessity of promoting the unity 
of the British race, for fear of giving offence. I remember 
a story of a certain burgomaster in a continental town to 
whom complaints were made that naughty boys were 
accustomed to throw mud upon the passers-by. He was 
asked to intervene, and he issued a proclamation which was 
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to the efEect that aU respectable inhabitants were requested 
to wear their second-hand clothes in order not to give ofEence. 
I do not so understand the position which I hold. I decline 
to speak with bated breath of our colonies for fear of giving 
offence to foreign nations. We mean them no harm ; we 
hope they mean us none. But not for any such considera- 
tion will we be withheld from speaking of points which have 
for us the greatest interest and upon which the future of our 
Empire depends. Sir James Garrick has kindly attributed 
to me very creditable motives in seeking the office which has 
been conferred upon me. He is perhaps not far wrong in 
thinking that I. have long beheved that the future of the 
colonies and the future of this country were interdependent, 
and that this was a creative time, that this was the oppor- 
tunity which, once let sUp, might never recur, for bringing 
together aU the people who are under the British flag, and 
for consolidating them into a great self-sustaining and 
self-protecting Empire whose future will be worthy of the 
traditions of the race. 



COMMERCIAL UNION OF THE EMPIRE 

Congress ob" Chambers of Commerce op the Empire, 
London, Jttne 9, 1896 

[On June 9, 1896, Mr. Chsiinberlain, as honoraiy president, took the chair 
at the opening meeting of the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire, which was held in the Hall of the Grocers' Company, Princes 
Street, E.C. There were present many delegates from all parts of the 
Empire. The following was Mr. Chamberlain's speech. That second 
proposal to which he refers was that the colonies should give the mother 
country 5 per cent. ' ofE ' their high duties. Great Britain in return to 
place a 5 per cent, duty on all foreign produce.] 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, — ^In opening the proceedings 
at this, the third Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empire, it is a great pleasure to me, both as your 
honorary president and as a member of the Government, 
to bid you all — and especially those who come from a 
distance — a hearty welcome. 
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As Secretary of State for the Colonies I rejoice in every 
fresh indication of the essential unity of the Empire and of 
that conununity of interest upon which we found all our 
hopes of maintaining and strengthening the relations be- 
tween the mother country and her colonies and dependencies. 
I think we may say that the omens were never more favour- 
able, and I am encouraged to hope from your deUberations 
that you wiU make an important advance towards the goal 
to which all our patriotic aspirations and our mutual in- 
terests are steadily tending. The very existence of such a 
congress as this — ^the fact that to-day the representatives of 
the commerce of the Dominion of Canada and of the West 
Indies, of Australasia, of South Africa, and of our great 
Indian dependencies, should meet in London the delegates 
of the commerce of the United ICingdom — ^is evidence that 
we have to a great extent annihilated space, and that the 
distance which separates us is no longer any barrier to those 
free communications and that personal intercourse which 
are the conditions of national unity. Insensibly the bonds 
between us are strengthening and multiplying. You have 
for a long time — ^you gentlemen who come from the colonies 
— ^been in our thoughts ; you are now actually in our sight. 
Your claims, your wishes, the resources of your separate 
countries, your poUtical conditions — all these are becoming 
as famiUar to us as if we were all provinces in one great 
kingdom or States in a true Imperial federation. I think 
that further knowledge must tend to complete the agree- 
ment between us, and that it will bring within the range 
of practical politics that splendid dream which has been 
cherished by all the greatest and most patriotic statesmen, 
both at home and in the colonies, when we may reach a union 
in which free States, aU of them enjoying their independent 
institutions, wiU yet be inseparably united in defence of 
common interests, and in the observance of mutual 
obhgations. 

My lords and gentlemen, I have studied the long and 
multifarious list of proposals which will be laid before you, 
and I can assure you that your decisions will be carefully 
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noted by Her Majesty's Government. One thing I observe 
with great satisfaction, and that is that the same note rings 
throughout the whole of them. There is one guiding 
principle, and I think it is a significant fact, that, almost 
without exception, all these resolutions, whether they are 
propounded by the colonial or by the home chambers, tend 
in the direction of greater uniformity and of closer union 
between the colonies and ourselves. I find that you are 
called upon to consider the necessity for improved com- 
munications within the limits of the Empire ; that you are 
asked also to consider the possibility of greater and cheaper 
facilities of inter-Imperial postage ; that you are asked to 
see whether some approach may not be made to greater 
uniformity in commercial law — ^in the laws regulating inter- 
Imperial commerce ; and I note one resolution — ^which I 
think comes from my own city of Birmingham — in favour of 
an Imperial council for consultation and advice. 

All these proposals are of great and of pressing im- 
portance, but they are, I was going to say, dwarfed into in- 
significance in comparison with other proposals which wiU 
also be put before you and which are intended to secure the 
commercial union of the Empire. It is, I cannot help think- 
ing, to your dehberations and your discussions on this 
question that the pubUc wiU look with the greatest interest 
and the greatest expectation, because it must be evident to 
you that, if this question could once be satisfactorily settled, 
all the other things to which I have referred would follow 
as a matter of course in its train. If we had a commercial 
union throughout the Empire, of course there would have 
to be a council of the Empire, and that council would be 
called upon to watch over the execution of the arrangements 
which might be made, and to consider and make amendments 
in them from time to time ; and, whenever such a council 
is established, surely there wiU naturally be remitted to it 
all those questions of communication and of commercial 
law in which the whole of the Empire is mutually interested. 
Even Imperial defence could not be excluded from its 
deliberations, for Imperial defence is only another name for 
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the protection of Imperial commerce, and to such a council 
as I have imagined to be possible the details of such defence, 
the method of carrying it out, the provision to be made for 
it, would naturally be remitted. Gradually, therefore, by 
that prudent and experimental process by which all our 
greatest institutions have slowly been built up we should, I 
believe, approach to a result which would be little, if at all, 
distinguished from a real federation of the Empire. In my 
personal opinion this is a question which dominates aU other 
Imperial interests, to which everything else is secondary, 
and which is at the root of the problem with which we have 
now to deal. The estabhshment of commercial union 
throughout the Empire would not only be the first step, the 
decisive step towards the realisation of the most inspiring 
idea that has ever entered into the minds of British states- 
men. 

I shall not venture to anticipate the discussion in which 
you will shortly engage, but perhaps you will permit me 
very briefly to lay before you the conditions of the problem 
with which you must deal. There is one advantage 
which we must recognise at the outset — ^that is, that I 
believe we are absolutely unanimous as to the object which 
we desire to attain. No one nowadays, in this country or 
outside of it, denies the enormous benefit it would be to the 
British race throughout the Empire if we could arrange 
some union which would lead to closer relations, and which 
would retain within the Empire the trade and the sub- 
jects now diverted to foreign lands ; but up to the present 
time we have not been agreed as to the methods by which 
this object may be reached. 

It appears to me that there are only three lines of pro- 
gress which have been suggested, or which can be suggested, 
to accomplish this great object. The first of them is a pro- 
posal that the colonies should abandon their own fiscal 
system, and should adopt oiu:s, that they should carry out 
fully the doctrines of free trade, that they should open 
their markets not only to us, but to all the world, and that 
they should abandon entirely the protective duties upon 
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which now they rest very largely for the revenues they 
coUect. That is a proposal which is supported by the 
Cobden dub, by extreme, or, perhaps, I ought to say, by 
orthodox free traders ; and there is no doubt a great deal to 
be said for it. I do not deny that possibly it might be for 
all concerned the best solution. At the same time I am 
bound to point out that that would not bring about com- 
mercial union in the sense in which we have generally under- 
stood the word, becaiise that would be in the direction of 
cosmopolitan union, but would offer no particular advan- 
tage to the trade of the Empire as such. But what is to my 
mind a much more fatal objection is the fact that, speaking 
generally, the colonies wiU not adopt this proposal. We 
must consider it, therefore, as a counsel of perfection, and 
if we are to wait until the colonies generally are converted 
to our views in regard to the advantages of free trade, let us 
recognise the fact that in that case we must postpone the 
hope of commercial union to the Greek kalends. Free trade 
in this country has been developed, no doubt, to the great 
advantage of this country, for a period of half a century, 
but in spite of that it has made no converts. We do not 
find — again I am speaking generally, because I know there 
are exceptions — ^but we do not find that there is any consider- 
able approach to our system on the part of the colonies, 
and there is no approach at all to it on the part of foreign 
countries. 

I pass on, then, to the second proposal, which has been 
laid before a similar congress to this, and which found ex- 
pression at the great conference at Ottawa a year or two 
ago — that is, a proposal which has been favoured by some 
of our principal colonies, and which has been advocated 
with great force and eloquence by leading colonists. It is 
the very reverse, in spirit at any rate, of the proposal I have 
just been considering, for whereas the first proposal re- 
quires that the colonies should abandon their system in 
favour of ours, this proposal requires that we should abandon 
our system in favour of theirs, and it is in effect that, while 
the colonies should be absolutely free to impose what pro- 
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tective duties they please both on foreign countries and 
upon British commerce, they should be required to make a 
small discrimination in favour of British trade, in return for 
which we are expected to change our whole system, and 
impose duties on food and raw material. Well, I express 
again my own opinion when I say that there is not the 
slightest chance that in any reasonable time this country, 
or the Parliament of this country, would adopt so one-sided 
an agreement. The foreign trade of this country is so large, 
and the foreign trade of the colonies is comparatively so 
small, that a small preference given to us upon that foreign 
trade by the colonies would make so trifling a difference — 
would be so small a benefit to the total volume of our trade 
— that I do not believe the working classes of this country 
would consent to make a revolutionary change for what they 
would think to be an infinitesimal gain. 

You will, then, see that so far we have only arrived at 
a deadlock. We have a proposal by British free traders 
which is rejected by the British colonies ; we have a pro- 
posal by colonial protectionists which is rejected by Great 
Britain, We have, therefore, if we are to make any pro- 
gress at all, to seek a third course — a course in which there 
shall be give and take on both sides, in which neither side 
win pedantically adhere to preconceived conclusions, and 
in which the separate interests of the parts shall be subor- 
dinated to the good of the whole. 

I admit that, if I understand it correctly, I find the germs 
of such a proposal in a resolution which is to be submitted 
to you on behalf of the Toronto Board of Trade. What is 
that resolution ? Again I say I hope that I am correctly 
explaining it. That resolution I understand to be one for 
the creation of a British ZoUverein or Customs Union, and 
would establish at once practically free trade throughout 
the British Empire, but would leave the separate contract- 
ing parties free to make their own arrangements with 
regard to duties on foreign goods, except that this is an 
essential condition of the proposal — ^that Great Britain shall 
consent to place moderate duties upon certain articles 
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which are of large production in the colonies. Now if I have 
rightly understood it these articles would comprise com, 
meat, wool, and sugar, and perhaps other articles of enor- 
mous consumption in this country, which are at present 
largely produced in the colonies, and which might, under 
such an arrangement, be wholly produced in the colonies 
and wholly produced by British labour. On the other 
hand, as I have said, the colonies, while maintaining their 
duties upon foreign importations, would agree to a free inter- 
change of commodities with the rest of the Empire, and 
would cease to place protective duties on any products of 
British labour. That is the principle of the German Zoll- 
verein, that is the principle which underlies the federation 
in the United States of America ; and I do not doubt for a 
moment that if it were adopted it would be the strongest 
bond of union between the British race throughout the 
world. I say that such a proposal as that might commend 
itself even to an orthodox free trader. It would be the 
greatest advance that free trade has ever made since it was 
first advocated by Mr. Cobden, since it would extend its 
doctrines permanently to more than 300,000,000 of the 
human race, and to communities many of which are the 
most prosperous, the most thriving, and the most rapidly 
increasing in the world ; and, on the other hand, it would 
open up to the colonies an almost unlimited market for their 
agricultural and other productions. 

Of course, the details of such a scheme would require the 
most careful examination. There may have to be excep- 
tions made to the principle, although I believe the principle 
itself must be adopted if any progress is to be made at all ; 
but I am not going to discuss these exceptions on the present 
occasion. I only want to impress on you my personal con- 
viction that if a proposal of this kind came to us from the 
colonies, backed by any considerable support on their part, 
it would not be met with a blank refusal by the people of 
this country. I say, gentlemen, if it were proposed to us 
by the colonies, because I do not consider it would be either 
wise or practical that a proposal of this kind should come in 
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the firsfc instance from the United Kingdom. We know how 
strenuoudy the colonies cling to their own independence, 
and their own initiative. If they desire, as we believe they 
do, this closer union, if they are willing to make some sacrifice 
of their present arrangements and convictions in order to 
secure it, let them say so. Let the offer come voluntarily 
from them, and I believe it wiU be considered in this country 
not in any huckstering spirit, but will be entertained as part 
of a greater policy that is intended to unite in the closest 
bonds of affection and of interest all the communities which 
are under the British flag, and aU the subjects of Her Majesty 
throughout the Empire. I hope you wiU not consider that 
I have gone beyond my duty in making these observations 
to you. Believe me that I am actuated solely by the strong 
desire I entertain that your deliberations, which in any case 
will be most useful, should have some practical result in 
bringing us nearer to the object which we all have in view, 
and which I do not hesitate to say is the greatest object 
which Britons can pursue in what I believe to be a critical 
stage in Imperial history. 
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